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INTRODtTOnON. 



I AH gUd to eoQtribate to this book of Dr. Boria 
Sidifl ft fev vordB of introdaction, which may possiblj 
gftin for it ft prompter recognition bj the world at 
teadeiB who are interested in the things of which it 
trefttB. Much of the experimental part of the work, 
^though planned entirely by Dr. Sidis, was done in the 
HarTftrd Psychological Lftborfttory, and I have been 
more or less in his confidence while his theoretic conda- 
stons, based on his later work in the Pathological Institnte 
of the New York State Hospitals, were taking shape. 

The meaning of petaonalil^, with its limits and its 
laws, forms a problem which nntil qoite recently had 
to be discussed almost exclnsiTely by logical and meta- 
physical methods. Within the past dozen years, how- 
ever, an immense amount of new empirical material 
had been injected into the qaeetion by the obBerrations 
which the " recogtution " by science of the hypnotic 
state set in motion. Many of these observations are 
patholi^ical : fixed ideas, hysteric attacks, insane deln- 
aoas, mediumistic phenomena, etc. And altogether, 
althoogh they axe far from having solved the problem 
of personality, they must be admitted to have trans- 
formed its ontward diape. What are the limits of the 
consciousneBB of a hmnan being t la** self " consdona- 
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vi THE PSYCHOLOGY OP SUGGESTION. 

neae only a part of the whole conedoiifliieas t Are there 
many "Belvea" dissociated from one another t What 
is the medium of ByntheaiB in a gronp of associated 
ideas? How oan certun Bystema of ideas be cot off 
and forgotten ? Is pei«onaU^ a product, and not a 
principle f Snch are the qnestjons now being forced 
to the front— ^estions now asked for the first time 
with some sense of their concrete import, and qnesldons 
which it will reqoire a great amoont of farther work, 
both of observation and of analysis, to answer ade- 
quately: 

Meanwhile many writers are seeking to fill the gap, 
and several books have been published seeking to popn* 
larize the new obserrations and ideas and present them 
in connected form. Dr. Sidis' work distingoishes itself 
from some of these by its originality, and from others 
by the width of its scope. i 

It is divided into three parts: Sn^^estibility ; the 
Self ; Man as One of a Crowd. Under all these heads 
the anthor is original He tries by ingenious experi- 
ments to show that the snggestibilily of waking persons 
follows an opposite law to that of hypnotic sabjects. 
So^jiestionB mnst be veiled, in the former case, to be 
effective; in the latter caae^Jhe^more direct and^open 
tb9j are the better, j By other ingenious experiments^ 
Dr. Sidis tries to show that the " subliminal" or " oltra- ' 
marginal *' portions of the mind may in normal persons 
distinguish objects which the attentive senses find it 
imposmble to name: These latter experiments are in- 
complete, but they open the way to a highly important 
psyeholc^cal investigation. 

In Part 11, on " The Self," a very full account is 
f^ven of -" double personality," subliminal conscious- 
ness, etc. The auUior is led to adopt as an explanation 
A.oot^lc 



nrraoDUcnoN. vii 

of the diflsociations which lie at the root of all these 
condititHiB the physiological theory of retraction of the 
proceHsee of the brain cells, which in other quarters 
also seems coining to the front He makes an elaborate 
elassification of the different degrees of dissociation or 
amnesia, and, on the basis of a highly interesting and 
important pathological case, suggests definite methods 
of diagnosis and core. This portion of the book well 
deserree the attention of nenrologiste. 

In Part III the very important niatter of " crowd 
payohology " is diacoased, almost for the first time in 
English. There is probably no more practically impor- 
tant topic to the etndent of public a^ure. Dr. Sidis 
iHnstrates it by fresh examples, and his treatment is 
highly suggestive. 

I am not convinced of all of Dr. Sidi^ positions, 
bnt I can cordially recommend the volume to all claasee 
of readers as a treatise both interesting and instmctive, 
and original in a high d^ree, on a branch of research 
whose importance is daily growing greater. 

William Jakes. 

Habtabd trnrKKaiTT, Ifovembtr i, 1807. 
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DTTRODUOnON. 

Tax Btndj of the BubconscionB ia becoming of more 
■nd more sbeorbing interest. The phonomena of hya- 
teria and of bypnoos are now stndied by the French 
peycbologists with remarkable acnmen and with an un- 
riralled fertility of ingeniona devioee, and the reeoltB 
obtained thna far form almost an epoch in the histoiy 
of ptycho]<^. Although the French psychologists 
work independently of one another and disagree among 
themselves on many important points, still their method 
and general line of investigation are pretty nearly the 
same. They all care for clinical caaes more than for 
minnte, detailed laboratory experiments — the present 
hobby of t^e Germans — and their chief work falls 
withhi the domain of the snboonscioas. The French 
psychol<^fiBtB seem to be on the track of a rich gold 
vein. Withoat close^ foimnlating their me&od, tibey 
have all, as if by a mntoal tacit nnderstanding, diosen 
the right way that leads to a better and deeper in- 
sight into the oatnre of mind. For the mechanism 
of conscioosness is hidden deep down in the depths 
of the subconscions, and it is thither we have to 
descend in order to get a dear understanding of the 

U.e.l.z^d:..G00^lc 



2 THE PSYCHOLOGY OP SUGflBSTION. 

phenomena that appear in the hroad daylight of con- 
BciooaueflB. 

The German echool, with Wtmdt at its head, at first 
etarted oat on similar lines, but they could not make 
any use of the subconsdooB, and their sp«CDlations ran 
wild in the Amciee of Hartmann. The reason of this 
failore is doe to the fact that the concept of the sah- 
consdons as conceived by the German school was 
extremely vagae, and liad rather the character of a 
mechanical than diat of a psychical process. An nn- 
consdooa consdoosnees that was their concept of the 
snbconsdons. In snch a form as this the sabconscioos 
was certainly meaningless — ^mere noneense — and had 
to be given np. The German psychological investiga- 
tions are now confined to the content of conscionsness 
in 80 far as the individnal is immediately conscious of 
it But as this form of conacioasness is extremely nar- 
row and circnmscribed, the results arrived at, thoogh 
remarkable for their thoronghness, are after sll of a 
rather trivial natnre. It is what Prof. James aptly 
characterizes "the elaboration of the obvious." We 
may therefore, with full right, assert that it was the 
French psychologists who made proper use of the snb- 
consdons and arrived at results that are of the ntmost 
importance to psychology, although it were well if the 
French were to conduct their investigations with Ger- 
man thorong^ees. 

It is not, however, the Fr^di alone who work 
along the lines of the sabconsdtiiis, but the English 
and Americans, too, have a large share in the work. 
Gouroey, James, Myers, and others, have done much 
toward the elnddation of the obscure phenomena of the 
subconsdous. Psychology is especially indebted to the 
genius of Mjen for bis wide and comprehensive stndy 
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of the phenomenEi of the snbconBcioiiB, or of what he 
caUa the manifeetations of the BDbliminal self. The 
only drawback in Myers's concept of the anbliminal 
self is that he conceivea it as a metaphydcal entity, as 
a kind of a coAmic Belf . Kow, while Myers may be 
ri^t in his behof, the phenomena under investigation 
do not warrant the hypotheds of metaphysical entities. 
I hare therefore avoided the nse of the term " subliminal 
self," however excellent it might be in itself, in order 
not to entangle the reader in the metaphysical con- 
mderations that closter ronnd that concept, and also 
becanse mj point .of view of the sabconscions widely 
differs from that of Myers. 

The study of Babconacions phenomena is of great 
interest from a pnrely practical standpoint, because 
of the OM that can be made of it in the state of 
health aad disease. A knowledge of the laws of the 
subconscionH is of momentons import in education, in 
the reformation of juvenile criminals and offenders, 
and one can hardly realize the great benefit that snffer- 
ing humanity will derive from a proper methodical 
nse of the mbconsciouB within the province of thera- 
peutics. 

The study of the subconscious is eepecially of great 
value to sociology, because nowhere else does the sub- 
consdons work on such a giand, stupendous scale as it 
does m the popular mind ; and the sociologist who 
ignorea the subconsdous lacks a deep insight into the 
nature of social forces. For the practical man who 
takes part in sodal affain, in so £ar as they concern his 
own interests, the knowledge of the subconsdous can 
hardly be overestimated ; and this knowledge becomes 
an imperative necessity to him who Uvea in a democ* 
JM^. The object of this book is the study of the sab- 
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4 THE PSYCHOLOGY OP SUGGESTION. 

GonBcioaA, normal or abaormal, indiTidtual or social, in 
its relation to snggeation and euggeatibilit^ ; and let me 
hope that the thooghtfol reader will find mj wurk not 
onlj interesting, bat etimnlating to thought and useful 
in practdcal life. n a 

Patboumical lasTiTUTt, OP TBI New Yokk 
Stati Sosphalb, Nbw Yokk, 1897. 
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PART L 

SUGOBSTIBILITY. 



CHAPTER I. 
BiraoKSTioii Ain> siraoESTiBiUTr. 

FaroBOLOoioAL inveetigaton employ die term " Bog- 
gestion " in sach a careleas and looee fashion that the 
reader ia often puzzled as to its actual meaning. Sug- 
gestion is Bometimea need for an idea bringing in its 
train another idea, and is thoa identified frith asoocia- 
tion. Some ext«id the proyiuce of Boggestion, and 
make it so broad as to coincide irith aaj infiomce man 
exerts on his fellow-beings. Others narrow down SDg- 
gestion and soggeetibili^ to mere symptoms of hyster- 
ical neoroais. This is done by the adherents of the 
Salpfitridre school. Suggestion, again, is used by the 
Nancy school to indicate the cause which prodncea that 
pecoliar state of mind in which the phenomena of sag- 
gestability become especially prominent. 

This vagne and hazy condition of the mbject of sug- 
gestion causes mnch confusion in psychological discos- 
nons. To free the subject from this confnmon of 
tongues, we must endearonr in some way or other to 
give a strict definition of su^^estion, and rigoronaly 
study the phenomena contained within the limited field 
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6 THE PSTCHOU>GY OP SUOGESTION. 

of out inTeetigation. We mnBt not follov in the w&y 
of those writere who employ the terms suggestion and 
Bn^eetibili^ in all poeaible meamogs. Such carelesa- 
nesB can not but lead into a tangle of words. In order 
to give a fall description of sn^estion and make its 
bonndary linea clear, distinct, and definite, let as take a 
few concrete cases and inspect them closely. 

I hold a newspaper in my hands and begin to roll 
it np ; soon I And that my friend sitting opposite 
me rolled np his in a similiu' way. This, we say, is a 
case of suggestion. 

My friend Mr. A. is absent-minded; he sits near 
the table, thinking of some abstnue mathematical prob- 
lem that baffles all his efforts to solve it Absorbed in 
the Bolntion of that intractable problem, he is blind and 
deaf to what is going on aroand him. His eyes are 
directed on the table, but he appears not to see any of 
the objects there. I pnt two glflssee of water on the 
table, and at short intervals make passes in the 
direction of the glasses — passes which be seems not 
to perceive ; then I resolutely stretch oat my hand, take 
one of the glasses, uid begin to drink. My friend fol- 
lows suit — dreunily he raises his hand, takes the glass, 
and b^ins to sip, awakening fully to consciousness 
when a good part of the tumbler is emptied. 

To take an interesting and amusing cose given by 
OehorowitE in his book Mental Suggestion : 

" My friend P., a man no less absent-minded than 
he is keen of intellect, waS' playing chess in a neig^- 
bouring room. Others of ns were talking near the door. 
I had made the remark that it was my friend's habit 
when he pud the closest attention to the game to 
whistle ui tur from Madame Angot. I was abont to 
acoompanj him by beating time on the table. Bnt 
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BUCHJESnON AND SUGGESTIBILITY. t 

tbia time be vhigtled something else — a marcli from 
Le Propb^te. 

*' ' Ijaten,' Bud I to my asaociatea ; 'we are going to 
play a trick upon P. We will (mentaUy) order him 
to pan from Le Fropli&te to La Fille de Madame 
Angot' 

" First I b^ao to dram the march ; then, profiling 
by Bome notes common to both, I paseed quickly to the 
quicker and more staccato measore of my frieod's fa- 
Tonrite air. P. on bis part suddenly changed the ur 
and began to whistle Madame Angot Evei7 one 
bm^ out laoglung. My friend was too much absorbed 
in a check to the queen to notice anything. 

" ' Let OS be^ BgaiOi* B&id I> ' <uul go back to Le 
Froph^te.' And straightway we had Meyerbeer once 
more with a special fogoe. My friend knew that he 
had whistled something, bat that was all he knew." 

A backater staticnis himself in the middle of the 
street, (m some pablic square, or on a sidewalk, and be- 
gins to ponr forth volumes of gibberish intended both 
as a compliment to the people and a praise of his ware. 
The cariosity of the passers-by is awakened. They 
stop. Soon onr hero forms the centre of a crowd th^ 
stupidly gazes at the " wonderfnl " objects held out to 
its view for admiration. A few moments more, and 
the crowd begins to bay the things the hackster sag- 
gests as " grand, beantiftil, and cheap." 

A atomp orator mounts a log or a car and begins to 
harangue the crowd. In the grosaeat way he praises 
the great intelligence, the brave spirit of the people, the 
virtae of the citizens, glibly telling bia audience that 
with Buch genius as they possess they mast clearly see 
that the prosperity of the country depends on the poli- 
tics he favours, on the party whose valiant champion he 
g 
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now ie. His argnmentation is aboard, hu motive is OOD- 
temptdble, and BtiU, as a role, he camee the body of the 
crowd, imleBB another stomp orator interferes and tnma 
the stream of sentiment in another direction. The 
speech of Antonj in Julins Csesar is an excellent ex- 
ample of snggestion. 

All theae ezunples nndonbtedlj belong to the pror- 
ince of sn^estion. N'ow what are their characteris- 
tic traits t What are the elements common to all these 
caaee of snggeation I We find in all these instances 
a stream of consciooHnesB that goes on flowing in its 
peculiar, individaal, idiosyncratic way ; suddenly fnnn 
the depths of the stream a wave rises to the sur&ce, 
swamps the rest of the waves, overflows the banks, de- 
flects for a while the coarse of the cnrrent, and then 
suddenly subsidea, disappears, and the stream resmnes 
ite natnral com^ flowing once more in its former bed. 
On tracing the canse of this distnrbance, we invariably 
find that it is dne to some external source, to some other 
stream running nlongcdde the one distnrbed. Stating 
the same in the language of Baldwin, we may say that 
" by snggestion is meant a great class of phenomena 
typified by the abrupt entrance from without into con- 
scionsness — of an idea or image which becomes a part 
of the stream of thought, and tends to produce the mns- 
cnlar an^ volitional efForte which ordinarily follow apon 
its presence." * 

Is this onr last say of su^^tion ! Far from being 
the case. On closer inspection of our exunples we find 
some more traits which are of the ntmoet importance. 
The subject accepts uncritioaUy the idea suggested to 
him, and carries it out almost autoniaiioaliy. This can 

• Psjchology, roL iL 
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SUGGESTION AND SUGGESTIBILITY. 9 

be easily detected in nearly every instance of snggestioD, 
bnt it stands out especially clear and sharp in its ont- 
line in cases of bypnosia, 

I hypnotized Mr. F., * and commanded that, after 
awakening, when he would hear me congh, Be shonld 
take three oranges on the table and gire them to my 
friends who were present at the glance. I woke him 
up. A few minatea later I cooghed ; he snatched from 
the table the orangea, which were, in fact, nothing but 
ordinary potatoes, and distribnted them among my 
friends. While carrying ont this poet-hypnotic snggea- 
tioQ he appeared to be in a peculiar automatic condi- 
tion. His movements were hurried, as if some spring 
was loosened in bis ideo-motor mechanism; his eyes 
were dull and glassy ; it was plun he was in a semicon- 
Bcioos state. On my asking him afterward how the 
oranges appeared to him he Replied : " They seemed to 
me rather queer ; they were too small and heavy for 
oranges. I thought they were lemons, bnt I did not 
attempt to examine them; something impelled me to 
carry out the order and be done with it." 

To take a still better example from the store of my 
hypnotic experiments : I hypnotized Mr. F., and sug- 
gested to him that after awakening, on hearing me 
congh, he should take the umbrella, open it, and prome- 
nade in the room three times. I woke him up. A 
few minntes later I coughed ; np went his legs, but he 

' Let niB m.j at the ontsel that all the subjects on whom I made 
hypDotio experiments were Derer hypnotized b; anj one else betors. 
Whataver, tberetore, ooonrred during hypnosis was not due to pre- 
TiDtu nggeetire training nnknown to me. Each subject was luUy 
under my obaeiration. I took the precantion of Isolating my sub- 
JBOts from BxttmneouB sug^eation. During trance I suggested to 
them thkt DO ons should be able to hypnotize tham> I ask tha 
iMdai to bear this in mind. 
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10 THE PSTCHOLOOT OP SUGQESTION. 

remained eittiiig in the chair. I coughed again ; once 
more up west his legs, bnt he did not carr; out my 
commandfl. I rehypnotdxed him, and thia time I 
BtroDglj and aathoritatiTelj commanded him he ahoald 
cany oct my pofit-hyptiotic BUf^estion, taking care to 
surest to him he should forget everything that pasaed 
dming the hypnotic trance. He waa awakened, felt 
well, convened with his friends. While he was en- 
gaged in conversation I went behind hia chair and 
' conghed. Up he jumped, opened the umbrella, and 
walked in the room three tamea. When he was throu^ 
with the snggested promenade the umbrella dropped 
from hia hands on the floor, and, without picking it up, 
he sat down on a chair and smiled. He remembered 
reiy clearly the umbrdla affidr, and it eeemed to him 
cpeer and comical. I asked him whether he knew 
what he waa going to do when he heard me cough. 
" Tea, I knew I must do something — in a genera] way, 
though. When I took the ombrella, I do not know 
how it happened, but I opened it and b^an to walk." 
I asked him whether he knew how many times he had 
to walk, to which he answered : " No, I did not know, 
bnt I kept on walking ; and when it came to the end 
of the third turn, ibo umbrella dropped from my 
hands," 

I conld easily bring many more instances of tlie 
some type, but I think that those given will suffice fcff 
our purpose. 

What we find in all these cases is the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the ideas or actions suggested, and also the 
motor antomatiam with which these ideas or addons are 
realized. In short, mental and motor automatism con- 
stitote the prominent elements of suggestion. 

There is, however, one more element in snggeatioQ 
L)piz*j.,Goot^lc 
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— an element which mnst be taken into acconnt, and 
without which our definition of snggestion will be in- 
complete. This factor, or element, is the oyercoming 
or circnmrenting of the sabject's opposition. The 
■n^eated idea ia forced on the stream of conecioaflneeB ; 
it is a stranger, an nnwelcome gnest, a parasite, which 
the subject's conflcioosneBB seeks to get rid of. The 
stream of the individual's consciousness combats sug- 
gested ideas as the organism does bacteria and bacilli 
that tend to diBtnrb the qtabilitj 0f its equilibrium. ' 
It is this oppomtioa element that Dr. J. GboHniann has 
in mind when he defines snggestion as " der Yoigang, 
bei dem eine Vontellnng sich einem Gehim anfzozwin- 
gen versQcht." * 

Mj friend would not have rolled np his paper, nor 
wonld Mr. A. have taken the glass and sipped the wa- 
ter, nor wonld Mr. P. have whistled his airs, nor 
would the crowd have bought the articles of the hack- 
Bter or voted for certain political candidatee had they 
been openly commanded to do 80. They would have 
opposed Btrennooflly the au^eetion ^ven to them. It 
was required to devise means in order to circumvent 
this opposition. The same necessity for circumvea- 
tion of oppoation we find in post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion. At first the subject F. opposed the idea of ' 
walking with the umbrella. When I rebypuotized 
him I aaked him, "Why did not you carry oat my 
command t " The reply was, " I wanted to see whether 
I could resist" That this waa actually the case we can 
see from the &ct that, while his legs started at the ng- 
nal and went np to fulfil the order, Mr. F. exclaimed, 
« I know what you want me to do, but I will not do 

' Zoitaohrift fDr HTpnOiiaioiu, Aofost, IBM. 
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it," Tliis oppoBitiDD was overcome only after repeated 
and insiBteiit iajnnctioDB that he mnet obey mj com- 

The first Btaj^ of hypnosis are eBpecially character- 
^ed by this spirit of oppoedtion, which, however, grad- 
ually slackens as the sabject falls into a deeper state of 
hypnosis, and completely disappears with the advent of 
Bomnambnliam. To watch the strof^Ie of the mind 
in its opposition to the engrafted suggested idea is of 
intense interest to the psychologist, and of great valne 
to a clearer comprehension of snggestion itself. 

I hypnotized Mr. J. F. With one resolute command 
I made him cataleptic. " Rise t " I commanded him. He 
rose. "Walk I" He walked. "You can not walk 
forward I " He tried to walk, but he could not, " You 
can only walk backward I " He began to move back- 
ward. At the very first sitting he seemed to have fallen 
completaly under my control and to carry out with- 
out any opposition all the motor snggestdons given to 
him. This, however, was not really the case. Oppo- 
dtion was there, only it was ineffective. As we con- 
tinued oar sittings (and we had many of them) Mr. 
J. F. became more and more intractable, my control over 
him grew leas and less, and now it is only after great 
exertion and repeated imperative commands that I am 
enabled to bring him into any cataleptic condition at all. 
The opposition or inhibition kept in abeyance during 
the first eetmce asserted itself aa the subject became 
more familiar with the hypnotic condition. 

The following experiments are still more interest- 
ing, as revealing to ns in the clearest way posuhle the 
internal stmggle — ^the great opposition which the con- 
sciousness of the subject shows to the parasitic sug- 
gested idea: 
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Hr. L. falls into & slight h^notlc condition—into 
the fiist degree of hypnoeis ; he can open his eyes if I 
dullenge him that he is nnable to do it. Although his 
hypnoms is bat slight, I still tried on him post-hypnotia 
■DggeetionB. While he was in the hypnotic condition 
I niggeeted to him that after awakening, when he will 
hear a knock, he will go to the table, take a cigarette, 
and light it. I suggested to him he ahoold forget 
everything that passed dnring the hypnosis. 

On awakening he remembered everything. I gave 
a few knocks in quick sTtccesaion. He rose from his 
chur, bnt immediately sat down again, and langhingly 
ezdaimed, " Jfo, I shall not do iti'* "Do what?" I 
asked. " light the cigarette — nonseoee 1 " " Had yon 
a strong desire to do it I" I asked him, putting the 
desire in the past, slthongh it was plain he was still 
struggling with it. He did not answer. "Did yon 
wish very mndi to do it ? " I asked again. " Not reiy 
moch," he answered cartJy and evasively. 

On another occadon I hypnotized Mr. L. by the 
method of fascination.* He seemed to have fallen 
into a slightly deeper hypnotic condition than nsoal. 
The post-hypnotic suggestion was to light the gas, and 
abo complete amnesia. On awakening he remembered 
everything that passed during hypnosis. He ridiculed 
the post-hypnotic so^estions I gave him. After a 
few minutes' conversation, without my giving the sng- 
gestion mgnal, which was to be a knock, I left the 
room for a few moments — for five or ten seconds. 
When I returned I found him lighting the gas. 
** What are you doing that for, Mr. L. T " I asked. 

* Oidinarilj I use the method of Nuicy; It la tha moot oon* 
rentont and pleuant waj ol hTpnotiution, m it requjna ao Btraln 
on the side of the rabjeot. 
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" To feel easier," be anawered ; " I felt Bomewhat nn- 
eaay." Evidentlj the poet-hypnotio suggestion took 
deep root in bis mind. He straggled bard Bgainst it, to 
pat it down, to sappreaa it ; and it was doe to tbis fact 
tbat be attempted to coiint«ract the snggeeted idea hj 
ridiculing it. As long as I was in tbe room he wanted 
to show the energy of bis will, and be strolled hard 
against the iosiBtent idea, keeping it at bay ; bat when I 
left tbe room one of tbe motivee of resisting tbe sog- 
gestion was remoTod, and tbe etra^le became an nn- 
eqnal ona Tbe insistent parasitic idea asserted itself 
with greater force than before, and tbis time, not meet- 
ing with SQcb a strennona opposition, it gained the 
npper hand and realized itself completely. 

To take one more instance of the many sittings I 
had with Mr. L. I hypnotized him once in the pres- 
ence of two acqnaintancea of mine, and gave him a 
post-hypnotic suggestion to take from tbe table a box 
of matches and light tbe gas. Tbis he bad to do when 
hearing me coagb. I woke bim ap, and as soon as be 
heard me congh he started ap from his chair, looked 
hard at tbe box of matches, bnt did not take it He 
went up to the window, put his bead against the window 
pane, and seemed to be engaged in a severe straggle 
agunstthe insistent snggested idea. Now and then one 
eoold perceive a slight shudder passing over his entire 
body, thas TiiftTring almost palpably evident tbe inner, 
restless, contentions state of his conscionsnees. Again 
and again tbe sn^ested idea cropped np in his mind, 
and again and again it was sappressed ; now tbe soggee- 
tion gwned groond, and now onoe more it was beaten 
and driven back into the obscnre regions from which it 
canie. I then rehypnotized him, strongly ^nphacdzed 
my snggeetitni, and then awakmed bim. I sli^tly ^ 
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oonghed. This time the snggested idea got a stnHiger 
bold of his mind. Mr. L. rose from his chair, took the 
box of matchoB, kept it in his hand for a second or two, 
and threw it resolatelj on the table. "No," he ez- 
olaimed, " I will not do it 1 " 

Sach easea might be moltipUed by die bondreds, 
but I think that the hypnotic experim^itfl made on my 
sabjects L. and J. F. wiQ anfflce for our porpoee. They 
show most dearly that the trait of opposition is an in- 
' gredient of anggestion. This opposition element varies 
I with the state of mind of the indiTidnal. Wbat the 
' nature of this vsriation is we shall see later on ; mean- 
while the preeent stage of our discnasion folly enables oa 
to f onnolate a definition of SQ^^eation and anggeatibility. 

By suggestion is meant the intrusion into the mind 
of an idea ; met with more or less opposition by the 
penon; accepted nncritlcally at last; and realized on- 
', reflectively, almost automatically. 

By sn^^tibility is meant that peculiar state of 
mind which is favourable to suggestion.* 

* nw |»feho-phjnologlD»l rt»ta of suggMdon I t«nn aaggvti- 
Witj. By ** tugj/t^ibiiil]/ of a factor" ia meMit the power of the 
Itocor to iodnoe the psjcho-phjaiologiokl atcta ol soggestion of » 
oartAin degree ol intensitT, Uie anggMtiTenen ot the Ittctor being 
BuaMued bj the degrae ot mggeetUtUltf Indnoed. 
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TBB CLABBtFtOATION OF BUQQZanOII AITD BUOOBSTtBILITr, 

Onam the mbject-matter nuder inreetigstioii ifl de- 
fined, we miut proceed to a farther sabdiTinoD of it ; 
we mnst define and clasdfjthe different species of sng- 
gestion and sn^estibility. Already in our last chap- 
ter, in addncdng different cases of sn^estion, eoggesti- 
bility in the normal state was tacitlj implied. We have 
now reached a stage in onr diBCDBsion in which we most 
state this fact more ezpUcitlj. The soil favonrable for 
the seeds of snggestion exiHts also in what we call the 
normal individoaL Sn^jjestibility is present in what 
we call the normal state, and in order to reveal it we 
mnst onlj know how to tap it. The snggestible ele- 
ment is a constitnent of om* nature ; it never leaves ns ; 
it is always present in us. Before Janet, Binet, and 
many other inveRtigators undertook the study of hys- 
teriQd subjects, no one suspected the existence of those 
remarkable phenomena of doable eonsdo ugn ess that 
opened for as new r^oos in'^Ae.^i^efaica) life of man. 
These phenomena were merely not noticed, althoogh 
present all the whUe ; and when at times they rose from . 
their obscnrity, came to light, and obtruded themselves 
on the attention of people, they were either put down as 
sorcery, witchcraft, or classed coutemptaoosly with lying, 
cheating, and deception. The same is true with re^;ard 
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to normal snf^estibility. It rarely attracts oar attention, 
■8 it manif 80te itaelf in bnt trifling thinge. "Wlien, how- 
ever, it riM8 to the enrface and with the esvage fury of 
a hurricane oiipples and nuunsB on its way eTerything 
it can not destroy, menaces life, and throws social order 
into the wildest oonfiuion possible, we pat it down as 
mobs. We do not in the least suspect that the awfnl, 
deetmctiTe, aatomatio spirit of the mob mores in the 
bosom of the peacef n) crowd, reposes in the heart of 
the qniet assembly, and slombers in the breast of the 
law-abiding citizen. We do not snspect that the spirit 
of snggestibiHty lies hidden even in the best of men ; 
like the evil jinnee of the Arabian tales is corked np in 
the innocent-looking bottle. Deep down in the nature 
of man we find hidden the spirit of snggestibility. 

\ Every one of ns is more or less snggeedble. Man is 
often defined as a social animal. This definition is no 
donbt trae, bnt it conveys little information as to the 
psychical state of each individnal within sodety. There 
exists another definition which claims to give an insight 
into the nature of man, and that is the well-known an- 
cient view that man is a rational animal ; bnt this defi- 
nition breaks down as soon as we come to teat it by facts 
of Ma, for it scarcely holds tme of the vast mnltitades 
of mankind. Not sociality, not rationdity, bnt sng- 
gestibili^ is what characterizes the average spedmen 

1 of hunanity, for man w a auggestibls animal. 

The fact of Bi]^;estibili^ existing in the normal in- 
dividnal is of the highest importance in the theoretical 
field of knowledge, in psydiology, sociology, ethics, 
history, as well as in practical life, in education, politics, 
and economics ; and since this fact of soggeelibili^ may 
be sabject to donbt on account of ita seeming paradoxi- 
oabesB, it must therefore be established on a firm bans 
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by a rigorotis experimentatioii, and I bsve taken great 
pains to prove this fact satigf actorilj. The evidence for 
the existence of nonual soggestibilitj I shall addace later 
on in oar disotismon ; meanwhile I ask the reader to take 
it OD tmst, sincerelj hoping that he will at the end be 
perfectly SBtisfied with the demonstration of its trath. 

The presence of sn^ieBtibility in snch states as the 
hysteric^ and the hypnotic is a fact well proved and 
attested, and I think there is no need to say a word in 
its defence. Since the hysterical, the hypnotto, the 
somnambnlic states do not belong to the routine of onr 
experience; mnce they are bot rare and ocenr nnder 
special pecoliar conditions ; since they nnfit one for so- 
dal life, disable in the struggle for esstence, I think 
the reader will not qoarrel with me for m^^n^ing sooh 
states abnormal. 

Thus it becomes quite clear that sn^;eetibility must 
I be classed nnder two heads : (1) Su^estibiiity in the 
j normal state, or normal suggestibilily, and (2) suggeeti' 
\ bility in the abnormal state, or abnormal sn^estibility. 
Tnming now to su^estion, we find that it can be 
easily subdivided and classified according to the mode 
it is effected in conscionsneBa. Concrete examples will 
best iUnstrate my meaning. The hypnotizer commands 
his subject to walk ; the latter walks. He raises the 
hand of the patioit, and it remains nplifted in a con- 
tracted cataleptic condition. The hypnotizer tells the 
subject that after awakening, when he will hear a knock, 
he will take off his coat and dance a polka, and the sub- 
ject, on awakening and perceiving the ngoal, fulfils the 
order most faithfully. In cases like these the experi- 
menter gives his orders or su^estions direcUy, witiiout 
beating round the bush, without any circamlocntaon, 
without any evasions. In a jdain and brosqne manner 
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doee the hjpnotizer give his snggeBtion, bo mach bo 
ibaX it portakee of the nature of Bn imperative command 
isBned by the order of the highest authority from which 
there iB no appeal. The essential featore here, how- 
ever, is not BO mnch the anthoritatiTeneas, for in many 
cases it may be totally absent, and a conrteooa, bland 
way of expreBsion may be naed ; not so mnch the an- 
thoritativenefiB, I say, as the plainnesB, the directness 
rwith which the snggeetion is given. Such a sn^jeettoD 
we jBAj deagnate u direet sn(fg«gtuMi. ■' \\ 

Snggestions may also be ^ven in qnite a different 
way. Instead of openly tellbg the snbjeet what he 
shoold do, the ezperimeDter prodaces some object, or 
makes a movement, a gesture, which in their own silent 
fashion tell the snbject what to do. To illustrate it by 
a few examples, bo as to make my meaning olearK* : I 
stretch ont the hand of the hypnotic subject and make 
it rigid, and while doing this I press his arm with an 
iron rod. In the next tSanc« as soon as the iron rod 
touches the arm the hand becomes rigid. I tell the sub- 
ject to spell ^e word *' Napoleon," and when he comes 
to^'p**! stretch out my hand and m^e it stiff; tbesub- 
ject begins to stammer ; the muscles of hiB lips spas- 
modically contract and stiffen. Dr. Tuckey brings a 
case of sn^estion given by him unintentionally in such 
an indirect way. He hypnotized a physician and or- 
dered him to wake up in a quarter of an hoar. He 
then left the room for about half an hour, being sure that 
in the meantime the subject would come back to himself. 
When he returned he was surprised to find the patient 
still sitting in the chair, and in the most diBtreased 
condition possible. The patient could not recover his 
speech ; his jaws were firmly shut Dr. Tnckey thinks 
that while hypnotizing he ioadvertentiy passed his haada 
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oroT the month of the subject, and tills wiw taken as a 
Buggoatioa to keep the month firmlj shot. Hy friend 
who drank the glaaa of water on account of m; eng- 
geaiiTe movements; Mr. P., whom Prof. Ochorowitz 
BQggeeted to whistie certain aira ; the crowd that was 
induced bj the politiciaD hj means of flattery and talk 
of bufflnesB proBperi^ to vote for the party whose cause 
he advocated — all these are good cases of this ^pe of 
BuggestioiL This mode of influencing the mind pl&ys a 
great part in the histoiy of hniiianit7, and is therefore of 
great importance in sodology. Such a kind of so^es- 
tion may be properly designated as tndireot auggesUorw 
Suggestion partakes of the nature of reflex action. 
This troth was implied in our discnsaon of the last 
chapter, and in the definition of suggestion we finally 
amTed at. And aathoritiee are not lacking who go to 
support the same view. " Eine sorgfiltige Beobach- 
tong," writes Prof. Forel, " der Bedingnngen der Sng- 
gestibilittlt bringt ons immer wieder auf die relativ Buhe 
des Gehims zurQek, auf einen plastischen Znstand des- 
selben oder wenigstens ednes Theiles desselben, worin 
die Yorstellungen eine schwichere Kraft oder Tendenz 
hab«i siob zu assodiren und deahalb leichter dem von 
aoesen commenden Impnls folgen." " Der Mechanis- 
mna (der Snggestion)," writes Dr. Bemheim, "ist ein 
physiologiscber Mechanismbs deasen Beolisation sich mit 
den Eigenschoften nnserea Him ganz gut vereinbam 
Usst* What Dr. Bemheim means to say here is that 
sn^^iestion portatea of the nature of the reflex and 
automatic activi^ that characterizes the phyBiol<^cal 
ntechaninn in general. He mokes himself more ex- 
plicit in another place. *' The mechanism of su^es- 

* ZoitMhrift tlU HfpnoUsmas, Jsnuu, 1B86L 
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tion," l>e vritea in hjg book Snggeatire Therapeatics, 
**ma,j be Bommed up in &e following formiUa: Id- 
ereoae of the r^fieai ideo-motor, ideo-aensitiTe, and ideo- 
aenBorial ezdtability." 

Ooume; tells lu in hia simple straigbtforvard way l 
diat the mecbaniam of " enggeation is consdons reflex \ 
action." * As reflex action of couacionsneaB, snggeetion 
has a double aspect : afferent, centripetal, or sensor^r, and 
efferent, centrifugalf or motor. This is perfectly obri- 
otu, for in snggeetion we deal, on the one band, with the 
impreasion of the enggested idea on the mind and its 
acceptance byconsdousnefis ; ttiis is the afferent, sensory 
nde of soggeation ; and, on the other hand, with the 
realization of the accepted idea; this is the efferent, 
motor aide of sngjestion. The process of suggestion 
may therefore be represented in the form of an arc, 
wHch may be called the snggeation arc. It is qnite clear 
ibat in clasofying snggestion as direct and indii-ect, we 
had aolely in view the afferent, the sensory aspect of 
SDggestion. If now we regard SD^eation from the other 
aspect, from the efferent or motor aspect, we find that 
1 is subject to another snbdiTiaion. Concrete 
a will bring ont this sabdirision most clearly. 

The experimeDtcr BOggests to the subject to torn 
OTer the chair and sit down near it on the floor. This 
is faithfally and immediately carried ont by the sub- 
ject The experimenter raises the patienf a arm and 
bends it ; immediately the arm beoomee stiff, rigid, cata- 
leptic. The suggested idea impressed on the brain is 
immediately discharged into the motor tracts. The 
same holds true of poet-hypnotic or deferred sugges- 
tion. The idea suggested or the order given is present 

• Hind, OoL, IBSi, 
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in the mind, only there is present a sn^eeted obstacle 
to its motor diuchai^; but aa eoon as some kind of 
an^ested agati is perceived, the obstacle is removed 
sad the idea immediatelj discharges itself along the 
motor tracts. I hypnotized one of mj snbjects, Mr. 
F., and ordered him that on awakening, when he 
hears me oongh, he ahaU pnt oat the gaa. I woke him 
op. He remained qnietlj sitting in Us chair, waiting, 
as it seemed, for mj ognaL He himself, however, was 
not in the least conscious of it ; for when his brother 
asked him whether he wonld like to go home, as it 
was rather late, he answered in the negative. I then 
con^^ied, and Mr. F. immediately mshed for the light 
and put it ont What we find here is the literal carry- 
ing ont of the sn^ested idea. This Mnd of soggestion 
the realisation of which bears a direct and immediate 
relation to the snggested object or act is, of course, also 
present in normal sn^estibLlity, as in the case of the 
buyer who chooses the goods snggested to him by the 
salesman or huckster, as in the case of the citizen who 
votes for the unknown candidate su^eated to him by 
the politician. In short, when there is full and com- 
I plete realization of the idea or order snggested, direct- 
ly or indirectly, we have that kind of sngj^estton which 
I designate as immediate. 

Instead, however, of immediately taking the hint 
and fully carrying it into execution, the subject may 
realize -something else, either what is closely allied 
with the idea suggested or what is connected with it by 
association of contiguity. A suggestion is given to the 
subject that when he w^ee up he will see a tiger. He 
is awi^ened, and sees a big cat The subject is suggested 
that on awakening he will steal the pocketbook lying 
on the table. When arooaed from the hypnotic state 
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be goes ap to the table, does not take the pocketbook, 
but the pencil that lies close to it. The buyer does 
not always chooee the precise thing which the salea- 
man niggeBta, but some other thing closelj allied to 
it In case the soggestiOD is not successfnl, it is still, 
as a nile, realized in some indirect and mediate way. 
Man is not always doing what has been sn^eeted to him ; 
he eometimes obeys not the sn^ieetad idea itself, bnt some 
other idea associated with the former by contigiiity , simi- 
larity, or contrast. Saggestion by contrast is especially 
mtereeting, as it often gives rise to connter-snggestaon. 
Now each kind of sn^iestion, where not the sn^iested 
idea itself bat the one associated with it is realized, I 
designate as mediate. 

Thus we have foor kinds of suggestion : 
(a) Direct (<2) Lmnadiate. 

(h) Indirect (e) Mediate. 

The classification of suggestion and suggestibility 
may be represented in terms of the soggeetion arc in 
the following diagrammatic form ; 



SUGQESTIBILrtY 
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CHAPTER in. 

THK BTIDBirOB OF ROBIUL BnOOESTtBIUTT. 

Ih out last chapter we ventared to generalize that 
erery man in his foil nonnal waking state is more or 
lees Biigj;estible. I should not wonder if each a aeem- 
inglj sweeping generalization shoold startle many a 
cautions reader, and should call forth strennons opposi- 
tioD. We must ^erefore rigoromly demonstrate the 
foot of the imiTersality of normal snggestibility. Such 
a proof is of the more importance, as the generalization 
which it establishes supplies a new principle to sociol- 
ogy, fumishes a key to the comprebenuon of many a 
great historical event, girea a deeper insight into the 
phenomena of political and economical life, and might 
possibly be of use in education. Is there such a thing 
as soggeatibility in the normal waking condition ? The 
Nancy school, with Bemheim and Liebanlt at its head, 
gives an affirmative answer. " Jemanden hypnotisiren," 
says Bemheim, " heiset nur : seine Suggeetibilit&t kiinst- 
lich erhohen." In fact, the hypnotic state itself is iu- 
dnced by su^estion. " Es giebt keinen Hypnotismns : 
es ji^ebt nur Ph&nomene der Suf^estion," exclaims the 
Nancy professor. " Ala etwas pathologischte, als eine 
kttnsthcbe Nenrose betrachtet existirt ein Hypnotismus 
nicht. Wir schafFen im eigentlichen Sinne mit ihm 
kmnen besonderen Znstuid des Gehims oder dea Ner- 
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TensysteniB ; wir maclien ddb ganz einfach nor eine fhj- 
eiologiflche Eigenthiiiulichkeit dea Oehims— die Snggea- 
tibilit&t — za Nntze and echafien die znr Entfaltniig 
dieeer SoggestibOit&t gfinBtigen Vorbedmgiingeii." Oa 
cloeer inapectioD, however, we find that the great aa- 
thorit; of ih» Nancy school stretches too wide and far 
the conception of sag^estion, for, according to him, 
** Jede Yoratellimg ifit eine 8a{g;e8tion." This, I say, ia 
too far-fetched ; for it is to identafj the whole field of 
mental activity with bat a part of it, namely, saggesti- 
bility. This is, in fact, the obliteration of ^1 traces of 
the problem itself. If now we torn and ask for facts 
that go to support his view, we find that Bemheim does 
not nutoin his caose. He limits his instancee to hot a 
small claaa of persons who are easily suggestible in their 
waking state, bnt he offers no proof that snggestibility 
is present in all men. " £^ gi^t Men»:hen bei denen 
. . . die einfoche Affirmation, ohne Schlaf nnd ohne 
▼orhergehende ihn begimstigende Manipulationen bei 
ihnen alle sogenannten hypnotischen Phftnomena her- 
Tormft Dorch das einfache Wort schafft man bei 
ihnen Anfistheoa, Contractor, Hallacinationen, Im- 
pnls, die verschiedensten Haudlangen." * 

Although the instances Prof. Bemheim addaces do 
not certainly establish the fact of the nniveraality of 
normal enggestibility, they are still interesting for ns 
as they show the presence of normal enggestibility in 
some particolar cases at least. " Msny rabjects," writes 
Bwnh^m in his Sn^estive Therapeutics, "who have 
previonsly been hypnotized may manifest susceptibility 
to the same saggestive phenomena in the waking state, 
without being agfun hypnotized, however slightly might 

• Zeitochrift, Juiiur, I8U. 
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hare been the inflneDce of a email number of previons 
8eance9. Here, for example, U the case of E., one 
of my patients who is accnstomed to being hypnotized, 
and is subject to light somnambulism. Withont put- 
ting him to sleep, I say directly : < Close yonr hand. 
Yoa can not open it again/ Be keeps his hand closed 
and contracted, and makes fruitless efforts to open it 
I make him hold out his other arm, with hi6 hand open, 
and say, ' Yon can not shnt it.' He tries in vain to do 
so; brings the phalanges into semiflexion, bnt can do 
no more in spite of every effort. There is in my serv- 
ioe a young hysterical girl afflicted with aensitiTO-sen- 
Borial hemianffistheHia of the left nde, and ciqwhle of 
being hypnotized into deep sleep. In the waking condi- 
tion she is susceptible to catalepsy or soggeetiye contrac- 
tion. I can effect transfer of the hemiansastheaia from the 
left to the right dde without hypnotizing and without 
touching her. In one of my somnambulistic cases I can 
obtain all possible modifications of sensibility in the wak- 
ing condition. It suffices to say, * Your left aide is insen- 
sible * ; then if I prick his left arm with a pin, stick the 
|no into his nostril, tonch the mucous membrane of his 
eye, or tickle his throat, be does not move. The other aide 
of his body reacts. I transfer the aufeetbeffla from the 
left to the right side. I prodnce total anssthesia, which 
was on one occasion so profound that my chef de di- 
fiique pulled ont the roota of five teetii which were 
deeply embedded in the gums, twisting them roond in 
tiieir sockets for more than ten minutes. I ramply said 
to the patient, ' Yon will have no feeling whatever.' 
He laughed as he spat out the blood, and did not ahov 
the leaat symptom of pain." 

Here, as we see, the experiments were carried on 
with somjumbuUo and hysterical subjects ; the result, 
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therefore, can not prove the facta of snggeetibility in 
normal and perfectly healthy people. Some of my own 
ezperimeiita mifi^lit possibly prove more conclnsiTe. Mr. 
W., BO acqaaintance of mine, who was never hypno- 
tized by anyone, readily took soggestionB in his w^ing 
state. I told him he conld not write his name. He 
Med^ and he did write it. I stretched oat my arm, 
<^pened my hand and stiffened the fingers, and said, 
"Try now." He conld not write— his hand became 
cataleptic. I made a whole eeriea of experiments of 
this kind, hnt as they interested me from qnite a differ- 
ent point of view I shall give a detailed accoont of 
them later on. Meanwhile this one instance will suffice 
for onr present purpose to show the power of sogges- 
tion in the waking state. The fact, however, of its 
lari^ and nngttlari^ makes it nnfit to prove the nni- 
versality of normal suggestibility. 

In tiie Zeitschrift for Hypnotismas * Prof. J. Del- 
boenf brings cases of snggestibilitf in normal condition. 
Thus he mode a patient ansethetic who was not and 
conld not be hypnotized. He told the patient ; " Bei- 
cben Sie mir Diren Arm, sehen Sie mich fest an und 
xeigen Sie mir dorch Ihren Slick, dsas Sie entschlossen 
■ind, niohts za fiihlen, und Sie werden thatsiichlich nichts 
f uhlen." The patient did it. Prof. Delboenf severely 
pricked the subject's arm, and the latter felt no pain. 

To take another case. An old man of sev^i^ eaf- 
ered great pain from facial neuralgia for more than fif- 
teen years. " Ich komme zn ihm," says Prof. Delboenf ; 
" ziehe ihn heftig am Bart and erkl&re ihm, dasa er keine 
Schmerzen mehr hat, dass er auch femer keine Schmer- 
zen habea wird, and meine Prophezeihnng erfdUt sicfa." 

* Hormber and Deoember, 1893.' 
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These cases, like the preceding ooe, are sabject to the 
same objections ; they do not prove the oiuTerBalitj of 
normal sa^estibiHtj on accoimt of their rari^ and 
singularity. Kot every one can so easily be made cata- 
leptic or ansesthetic in bis waking conditioD. With 
moat people sach aoj^jestions are failures even in hyp- 
nosis. The only way, then, to test the Tent; of normal 
suggestibility is to lay aside all experimentation on hys- 
terical, BOmnambnlic, hypnotic, and extraordinarily sng- 
gestible sabjectB, and start a series of expeiimenta on 
perfectly healt}iy and normal individnalB. Thanks to 
Prof. H. Miinsterberg and to the admirable facilities 
•fforded by the Pqrdiologieal Laboratoiy of Harvard 
Universily and the Pathological Institnte of the New 
York State Hospitals, I was enabled to cany oat more 
than eight thousand experiments relating to the mbject 
of sof^estion. 

The order of experiments taken up first was sngges- 
tion of letters and figures. 

The mechanism of this class of experiments was as 
follows : A SQCceeaive series of letters or of figures iras 
introduced through a elit on a white screen, eacb letter 
or figure being pasted on a separate slip of cardboard 
which in colour and position coincided with the back- 
groond of the screen. Each experiment consisted of a 
series of nine slips. Each slip was kept on the baok- 
gronnd for two or three seconds. The interval between 
the slip and its successor was also two or three seconds. 
Time was measared by a metronome inclosed within a 
felt box, with a rubber tnbe passing close to the ear of 
the experimenter, so that the sobjects should not be dis- 
turbed by tbe ticking of the metronome. For the same 
reason the experimenter and his movements of inserting 
the slips into the white screen were all carefully hidden 
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by ecreens. The ring of a bell indicated that the series 
came to an end, and it also served as a signal for the 
sabjectfl to write down im/mediateiy on paper which 
ifaey kept readj in their hands anything that came into 
thdr mind at that particalar moment — letters, numerals, 
words, phrasea, etc. 

While looking for evidence for normal sn^esti- 
bility, an opportnni^ woa also taken to arrange the ex* 
periments according to different factors, so that shoald 
it be proved that sn^eation in the normal state is an 
indubitable fact, we should be enabled to know what 
kind of factors are the more impressive and sog- 
geative. 

The series of letters and %ure6 were arranged ao< 
cording to the following factors and their combi- 
natioas: 

1. R^etition. 

2. Frequency. 
8. Coexistence. 

4. last impresaion. 

Great care, of course, was taken not to repeat the 
same series of letters or figures. As I had many slips 
at my diapoeal the eeries could be easily changed both 
by permutation and insertion of new sUpe. The sob- 
jeets did not and could not possibly suspect the sng- 
geeted letter or figure, first, beeaose there were so many 
of them in each series; second, because the factors 
Btndied were constantly Taried ; and, third, becauae 
sham aeriea, such as inverted or colonred letters, etc., 
were introduced bo ae to baffle the subjects. 

I had twelve anbjects at my dispoeal, and ezperi* 
mented with three or four at a time. Becently I made 
- ezperimenta of this kind with thirteen subjects more, 
•0 that the total number of subjects is twenty-five. 
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The resnlto are as follows : 

1. Rbfetttioit. — In the middle of the series a letter 
or Dumeral was shown three times in sacceseion — e. g. : 



B 




8 


£ 




6 


K 




8 


H 




S 


H 


or 


5 


H 




6 


N 




T 







S 


P 




9 



Of SOO experiments made, 58 sncceeded — ^that is, &e 
sahject wrote the letter or numeral suggested hy the 
factor of repetition. 

The factor of repetition gives a gn^estibility of 17*6 
pffl- cent. 

2. FsBQUBKOT. — A letter or nomeral was shown 
three times in the series, and each time with an inter- 
ruption— e. g. : 

B 5 

E 3 

E 7 

K 8 

U or 9 

E 3 

O . 4 

B 8 

D 8 

Of 300 experiments made, 128 sncceeded. 
The factor of frequency gives a soggeetibility of 43'6 
per cent. 

3. CoEzisTEHOx. — A letter or nomeral was shown 
repeatedly ; not, however, in saccession, as it was in the 
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case of the factor of repetition, also not with interrap- 
tiotu as it was in the caae of freqnencj, but at the auna 
time — e. g. : 

B 4 

£ 1 

O 3 

D 6 

R R B or 7 7 7 

M 6 

Z. 8 

A » 

P 8 

Of 800 experiments made, only 30 sncceeded. 
The factor of coezisteiLoe gives as its power of sog- 
gestion 6'6 per orait. 

4. Lavf IuPBBSBioH. — Here was Btadied tHo Bnggesti- 
bility effected by the last impression, bj the last letter 
or fgnre. In all oar experimenia mmeceesaiy repeti- 
tion was carefullj ayoided. It is plain that the natu« 
of these experiments of last impression required that - 
not one letter or figure should be repeated twice in the 
series — e.g. : 

A 7 

K 8 

F fi 

L 8 

D or 6 

B 3 

B 4 

E 1 

M 3 

Of SOO experiments made, IdO sncceeded. 
The factor of last impression gives a sof^estibili^ 
of 6S-S per cent. 
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5. CoBZisTEKas AND Last IifPBSBaioir. — In these 
e^>erimeiits a slip with three identical characters pasted 
on it appeared at the end of the series, thus combining 
in one the factor of coexistence with that of last im- 
preaoon — e. g. : 

E a 

N S 

O 7 

K 1 

B or 9 

M 8 

Q 4 

Z 6 

AAA 333 

Of 300 experiments made, 55 sncoeeded. 
The combined eSect of coexistence and last impres- 
sion {^ves a suggestibility of 18*8 per cent. 

6. Fbbqttkhot Aim Last Imfressiom. — The letter 
or numeral repeated with intarmptions was also shown 
at die end of the aeries — e. g. : 

M 6 

C 3 

B 8 

O 3 

E or 4 

B 

P 9 

N 6 

c a 

Of 150 experiments made, 113 sacceeded. 

The combined ^ect of the two factors gives a sng- 
gestibilitjr of 75'2 per cent. 

Arranging now the factors in the order of their rate 
of effected snggeetibilitj, we have the following table : 
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Per cent. 

Freqaeii07 and last impresBioii .... 75-2 

Laet improBaioii 63'S 

Frequency 42*8 

Coexistence and last impresBion . . , 18*8 

Repetition 17*6 

C!oeziBtence 6*6 

Comparing now the Bogjjestibili^ effected by dif- 
ferent facton,* that of the last impreesion stands oat 
most prominently. The '^laatin^eagion" w tKe ntoit 
Umpr^saive. Our duly life teems vith facta that illus- 
trate this rule: The child is influenced by the last 
impreeaion it receives. In a debate he, as a rule, gains 
the victory in the eyes of the public who has the last 
word. In a crowd be moves and stirs die citizens to 
action who makes the last inciting speech. Id a mob 
he who last seta an example becomes the hero and the 
leader. 

Frequency comes next to last impression and pre- 
{cedes repetition. This may be explained by the &ct 
that in repetition the sn£j;eetion is too grossly obvious, 
lying almost on the surface; the mind, therefore, is 
aroused to opposition, and a connter-snggestion is 
formed ; while in frequency the suggestion, on account 
of the interruption, is not so tangibly obvious, the 
opposition therefore is considerably less, and the sug- 
gestion is left to ran its course. 

Coexistence is a still poorer mode of eo^iestion 
than repetition ; it only arouses opposition. Coexist- 
ence is in reality of the nature of repetition, for it is 
repetition in space ; it is a poor form of repetition. 

' Let ma add here that tbe flgans bring oat rather the rrioMve 
tbui the stoolDte saggestlTcnew of the factoiw itiidied. 
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On the whole, we tobj bbj th&t in the nonna] state 
temporal or spatial repetition is the most nnfortonate 
mode of sn^^tion, while the best, the most snccessfnl 
of all the particalar factors, is diat of the last impres- 
j aion — that is, the mode of bringing the idea intended 
I for Boggestion at the very end. This mle is observed 
by inflnential orators and widely read popnlar writers ; 
it is known in rhetoric as bringing the compoedtioQ 
to a climax Of aU the modes of gu^ffesHon, however, 
ths moetpoieerful, the most ^edAm, and the most suo- 
ees^ful is a skilful combinatitm <^ freqy^neij and last 
iinpresaitm. This mle is observed by Shakespeare in 
the speech of Antony. Be these mlee of the particnlar 
factors what they may, one thing is clear and enre : 
these experiments nnqneationably prove the reality of 
normal snggeetibility ; they prove the presence of ang- 
gestibility in the average normal individual 

From snggestion of ideas I turned to sa^estion of 
movements, of acts. The first set of experiments was 
rather crude in form, bnt not without its peculiar inter- 
est and valae. 

The experiments were carried on in the following 
way: On a little table I pnt a few objects, screened 
from the snbject by a sheet of white ctmlboard. The 
subject was asked to concentrate his attention on a cer- 
tain spot of the screen for about twenty seconds. On 
the sudden removal of the screen the subject had im- 
mediately to do something — anything be liked. It 
was, of course, also understood that the snbject should 
keep his mind a blank as much as it was in his power, 
and, at any rate, that be should not beforehand make 
up his mind what to do. The subjects, I must add, 
were perfectly trustworthy people — coworkers in the 
Fsyohologtoal Laboratory. 
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Now, wUle the screeD was removed I at the eame 
time loudly snggested eome action — anch aa " Read I " 
" Write I " *< Cut ! " " Strike 1 " " Ring I " etc. On the 
table were objects appropriate to such actions — a book, 
a pen, a knife, a hammer, a bell. The aubjecto very 
frequently carried out the commands, the sn^eetiona 
0veai to them. 

Of five hundred ezperimenta made, about one half 
Bucceeded ; that ia, the sabject carried out the sugges- 
tion given to him during the removal of the screen. 
Allowing ten per cent for chance, there remaina about 
fort^ per crait in favour of suggestibility. 

On intOTTOgating the subjecta of their state of mind 
at the moment of action, many of them told me that 
tiiey felt no denre nor any particular impalae to carry 
oat tiie act suggested, but that they complied with my 
order out of sheer politenesa. (I ahould say, though, 
that the fact of the order being realized so many times, 
be it eren from mere politeness, indicatea the presence 
of snggeetibility.) 

Some of the subjects becune totally onfitted to do 
anything at all. It seemed as if all activity was for the 
time being under some powerful inhibition. 

In the case of one subject — Mr. S., one of the 
ablest men in the Psychological Laboratory — I fonnd 
that my order was carried out in a reflex way ; so mach 
ao that a few times, when I called out " Strike I " " Ham- 
mer I " the hand went down on the table instantane- 
onaly and with snch violence that the table was nearly 
shattered. Mr. S. felt pun in his hand for some min- 
Qtee. On one occasion I called out, "Look there t" 
Qoiok as lightning Hr. S. turned round and looked 
hard. On another occasion I commanded, " Rise I " 
Back moved the chair and tip went Mr. 6. 
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Now this set of ezperiments, if regarded alone, cer- 
tainly does not cany convictioQ as to the presence of 
snggestibility in all perfectly normal and healthy per- 
sons; bat along with other experiments — with those 
that relate to snggestion of ideas, and with those in re- 
lation to choice snj^eetion, of which I shall sotm gjve a 
detailed acconnt — this last set of movementt^ and acts' 
BDggeation certainly contributes its mite of evidence. 
It is not, howerer, on acconnt of their positive side 
that I valne these movement experiments, bnt on ac- 
connt of their negative side. I shall resume this sub- 
ject farther on in its proper place. Interesting as 
that last line of investigation was, I still had to aban- 
don it, becanse the experiments conld not possibly 
be expressed in predse quantitative terms. £xeept 
in the case of tir. S., I conld not precisely know how 
far the experiment sncceeded and how far it failed. 
The different factors remained onanalyzed, and the 
whole mechanism was extremely cmde and primitive. 
Thanks to the advice of Prof. H. Miinsterberg, I 
was enabled to continue my research further and pene- 
trate deeper into one of the most obscure, most mys- 
tenons, bnt also most promising regions of human 
natore. The experiments which I am about to de- 
scribe were curled ont with great care and minate- 
nesB of detuL The new factors studied were carefully 
analyzed and separated. I must confess that at first I 
did not fnlly realize the import and value of these ex- 
periments; I saw in tbem nothing else than a farther 
test and affirmation of the fact of normal enggestibility, 
especially on its efferent or motor side. The highest I 
thought of their valne was that along with the preced- 
ing experiments they would cany to the mind convic- 
tion — perfect certitude as to the nniversality of nonnal 
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snggestdbility. Bat later on, when I enminad np the 
nealts and thought the matter over, I was glad to dis- 
cover that the ranlts had a profoonder meaiuDg than 
the one I pnt on them ; that thejr pmnted to something 
beyond, to eomethiog deeper and wider than the prob- 
lem they were intended to solve. 

To pass now to the ezperimenta themselres. The 
experiments were carried on in the following way : Six 
email sqaaree (30x80 mm.) of diAerent coIoniB were 
placed on a white background. The white badcgronnd 
with the six sqnares on it was af;ain covered by a black 
cardboard. The sabject was told to fix bis attention on 
the black cardboard for five secoads (time being meas- 
ured by the metronome). At the end of five seconds 
the black cover waa removed, and the subject had im- 
mediately to take one of tlie coloured sqnarea, which- 
ever he liked. 

The snbjects were nineteen in namber. No subject 
TU allowed to take part in these ezperimeiitB more 
than one hour a week. Precaudons were also taken 
that the same aeriea of colours should not be repeated in 
the experiments with the same subject. For this pnr- 
pose Bradley's colonrs were need, which give an end* 
less combination of different eoloora. At the beginning 
of each week the colours were rearranged in new series 
of six squares each ; no series containing the same 
oolonr, the squares were all of different colonrs. Fre- 
cantion was also taken to hide the arrangement of the 
experiments from the Bnbjecta.* 

* Aa the MinArM wen ntber nnkll in ilce the; ooold with eqnal 
b^ity be reeohed with either hand. Mid there was, therefore, do 
tendencr to prefer the sqnarei of one side man than thow of the 
other dde, Beeides, oontrol-ezperimenti with blwk squvea wen 
made by me; and these ezperimeutt still farther ocmfbrmed the 
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In these experimentB on Bu^eedon of choice the 
following six factors were etndied : 
1. Abnorm&l positiou. 
3. Colored cover. 

5. Strange ehape. 

i. Coloar verbally snggeated. 
fi. Place verballj enggested. 

6. EnvironmBnt. 

1. Abnobiul PosrnoH. — One of the coloared sqnaree 
was placed in some abnormal way, thus : 

D P P D O □ 
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2. CoLoiTSED CoTZB. — Instead of the neoal black 
cover a coloured cover was naed in these ezperimenta. 
A sqaare of the same colour as that of the cover was 
placed in the series of squares. 

S. Stsahob Shape. — One of the coloured squAres 
was here of some pecnliar shape, of the form of a tri- 
angle, oblong rectuigle, rhomboid, p^itagtm, star, etc., 
thus: 

D A D" n n D 

08 

D n □ _□ □ 

iTeiu«no« WM tobUlj 
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i. Ck>LonB TXSBAiLT BuooBSTXD. — One of the col- 
oured squares was shown to the Babject, who had to de- 
tennine its colour. This was not an easy ta^ as the 
subject had to tell the coustituenta of the colour, and 
give the precise name of it. The subject obubII; kept 
the coloured square in his hand, and spoke about it for 
more than a minute. In case be did not sQCoeed, I 
told him the name of the colour. Then the square was 
replaced in the series, and the experiment proper 
b^an. 

5. Plaok tkeballt suooksted. — The place of one 
of the coloured squares was suggested by calling out a 
number during the removal of the cover and the set of 
choice, as, for instance, " Three 1 " meaning the third in 
the row b^;tnning from the left hand. In order that 
the subject should understand the number suggested 
and get used to this mode of counting, I asked of 
him ia other suggestion experiments that, after having 
chosen a coloured square, he should also toll its place, 
counting from left to right. 

6. Ebvibohme3(t. — One of the six coloured squares 
was put on a laiger square of differently coloured paper. 
A fringe environing the square was thus formed. 
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Special care was taken not to leave in the same 
place the square su^;ested, but to shift it with each 
subsequent experiment. Thedifferentlycolouredsquares 
nurgested were each time put in difereut plat^ so 
that the subject should not form a habit of chooong 
from one place more than from another. 

To counteract idl expectation as to what the nature 
of the experiment was, ike experiments were constantly 
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changed as to the natuie of the factor, and, to be the 
more wnre of completely eliminatiiig expectation, sham 
ezperimenta were introdnced. Instead of the usual ool- 
onred sqaares, the subject frequently found a row of 
black squares, looking like a funeral maroL These 
black squares were often screened by a cover of gay 
colour. 

Before I proceed to give a detailed account of the 
experiments, I think it would be well to give the pre- 
cise meaning in which I here employ the terms of 
mediate and immediate suggestion and snggestibility. 

By immediate sn^estion I mean to indicate the foil 
realization of the sn^iestioQ given to the aabject — ^the 
fact of his taking the aqoare suggested to him in a 
direct or indirect way. 

By mediate suggestion I mean to indicate the fact 
of incomplete realization of the suggestion— the fact of 
taking a square next to the one su^eeted by the e^>eri- 
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d. Immediate snggeetion. 
ore, Mediate suggestion. 
The results are as follows : * 

1. Abnoemal Poflmos. 

Peroenb 

Immediate snggestioD 47*85 

Mediate suggestion. 6*87 

Total suggestion 63-23 

* See Appendix A. 
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S. CTOIAUBED COVBB. 

PerOBUt 

Immediate snggefition 38*16 

Mediate suggestion. 5-83 

Total BDggeBtion 4399 

3. Stkahgk Shape. 

Immediate BOggeetioD 4S 

Mediate Bn^;e8tion. IS 

Total Bo^jestioa 56 

4. CoLOinc TEBBAIXT nrOOBSTED. 

Immediate sii^;e8ticai 28*88 

Mediate saggestion. 4*44 

Total BD^^estioiL 33-33 

5. PlAOE TSBBAIJ.T BDOOB8TBD. 

Immediate m^;estion 19*41 

Mediate Buggeetioii 0*58 

Total BQ^estioii 19*99 

6. Es V UtOIIMKflT. 

Immediate sn^estion SO'44 

Mediate BSfjj^estioii 22*33 

Total snggestion 52*66 



Making now a table of the facton and arranging 
them in the order sn^jestibility effected, we have the 
following: 
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Table of Iwcediate StraoBanBiLrrr. 

Par cent. 

Abnormal position 47-8 

S&ange atispe 43*0 

Oolonred CoTer 88-1 

■Environment 80-4 

Coloar verballj suggested 38'8 

Place verball; eoggested 19*4 

Mediate snggeetibilitj necessitates a rearrangement 
of the foctors : 

Tablb of Mediate StroosffriBiuTT. 

PtiroaA. 

Environment. 22-i 

Strange shape 13-0 

Coloured cover 5'8 

Abnormal position 5*8 

Colour verballj sn^ested. 4*4 

Place verbally soggeeted 0*6 

A scrntiny of the table of immediate Bnggestibility 

shows that ^e factors of abnormal position and of 

abnormal or strange Bhape give the strongest soggee- 

' tion. A yam/iiiar thing in a atrange abnormal poaUion 

y or shape produces the most effective svggeetum,. Noth- 
ing speaks so much to the cluldish or popular mind aa 

^ a caricatnre, monstrosity, a grotesque figure. A dis- 
torted picture of a familiar scene or person will at 
once attract the attention of the child, and power- 
fully affect its conduct in case the picture is intended 
to ^ow the fate of bad children. The angelical hap- 
piness of saints, the pure, holy bliss of martyrs, the 
intolerable torments suffered bj the wicked in bell, 
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speak Tolumefl to the vulgar religions mind. Whan 
Yladimir, tbe RiiBsiim Ejuase (liiDg), intended to aban- 
don paganism and accept a monotheistic religion, nuB- 
nonaries came to him from the JewB, Moh&mmedAns, 
and ChiiatianB. No oi^oment could afEect the bar- 
hariaiL The canning Greeks then showed him a pic- 
tore representing the day of judgment The righteout 
enjoy eternal bliss in the company of beantifnl maiden- 
like angels, while die wicked, with distorted faces, 
writhe and wri^le in agonies of pain. The infideh 
are cooked in enormous kettles containing a hellish 
soup of hot, seething oil and babbling snlphnr and 
pitcb. The dnners, the blasphemers, u« mercUeeslj 
fried and roasted by homed, tailed, cloven-hoofed, grin- 
ning, hideous-looking devils. Vladimir was deeply af- 
fected by the picture of the Chiistian hell, and at once 
accepted the Greek faith. This Russian tradition may 
serve as a good illnstration of the great power of sog- 
gestion possessed by the two factors of abnonnal posl- 
tion and strange shape. 

Turning now to the table of mediate suggestibility, 
we find that the factor of environment gives us as high 
a rate as 32*2 per cent, almost twice the rate of tix 
mediate suggestibility possessed by the factor of strange 
shape, and more than five times liie rate of the mediate 
suggestibility pcesessed by the factor colour verbally 
anggested. This can possibly be explained by the fact 
that one of the conditions of the environment factor 
was to put one of tbe squares on a differently coloured 
background. The fringed square looked somewhat 
prettier than its fellows, and it was this prettineas that 
enhanced the mediate suggestibility. An adorned, 
beautiful object akeds glory on its homely neighbottn 
• and makes tAem more digible. 
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Bot however the case ma,j be with the rohttire tng- 
geetibility of the porticalar factors studied, these last 
experiments on choice snggeetion, together with the 
other sng^estion experimeiits, establish the fact of nor- 
mal sn^estibility on a firm and unshakable basis. Has 
\ia A BBQQatnaLS Asatss^ par eaodlmot. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

THB OOlTDinOSB OF NOBHAL BDOOBffnBIUTT. 

1. The first and general coadition of oonnal nig- 
gestibili^ iajiaation of the attm^on. 

In all my experimeatB the one mdiapenflable condi- 
tion was to fix the attention on some spot and thns to 
prepare the subject for the acceptance of the sngges- 
tiui. I asked the rabject to look on some particolar 
point chosen bj me, the time of fixation usually -nrj- 
ing from two to fire seconds. In my experiments with 
letters and figures the attention of the snbject was fixed 
on the white sorface of the screen for about two sec- 
onds before the first character of the series appeared ; 
thm, again, between each figure or letter and the next 
following timre was an interval of two or three seconds 
during whidi the subject bad to look fixedly at the 
nnifonnly white screen. In my experiments with 
coloured squares, or on choice sng^estion, the condition 
of fixation of attention was scmpnlonsly observed ; the 
snbject had to fix his attention on a particnlar point for 
five seconds. The same condition was observed in my 
experiments on sn^estion of movements and of acts. 
The fixation of attention, as I said, was nsnally not 
continued longer than five seconds. Thus, out of 4,487 
experiments made on suggestion, only fiOO experiments 
(those deahng with sn^estion of movements) had a 
fixation time higher than five seconds. 
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HzatioD of attention is one of the most important 
eonditiouB of Dormal Bu^ieetibilitj — bo mach so that 
when this condition was abeent the experimente were 
nnsnoceeafnl, the Bn^eetion given invariablj failed. 
The Bnbject declared he was disturbed, mixed np, that 
he was not in the mood, that he coitld not make np hia 
mind to write anything, to execute movements, or to 
choose squares. 

3. The next condition of normal 8nggestibilit7 is 
di^raoHon of the attention. The sabjeet had to fix his 
attention on some irrelevant point, spot, thing that had 
no oonnection with the material of the experiments, no 
resemblance to the objects employed for snggeetioD. 
XJsaally I asked my snbjects to fix their attention on 
some minate dot, because a large spot or a big object 
might have interfered with the suggestion, on account 
of form, Eoze, etc The attention had to be diverted 
from the objects of the experiments. I found that 
when this condition of distraction of attention was ab- 
sent the experiments, as a role, failed. A. Binet, in his 
viduable article on Donble Conanoosness,* the results 
of which we will discuss later on, tells ns that the sug- 
gestion of movements brooght about in healthy, nor- 
mal persons when in their waking condition required 
one " necessary condition : that attention should not be 
fixed on the hand and what is taking place there." Now 
Binet made his sufQ|;estion experiments on the hand 
movements of the subject j the condition, then, he re- 
quires is that of distraction of the attention from the 
objects of the experiments. 

S. In all the experiments I had to gnard against 
variety of impresnons. Sli^t noises coming from the 

* Sm *1m fab book, Lh altemstions d« Is peraoniuliUi 
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adjoiniBg rooniB in the laboratory, a new man coming 
into the room where the experiments were being car- 
ried on, a hook dropping, an Italian playing on the street 
OTgui, and many otiier kindred impressions, were dis- 
tinctly ncfaTonrable to the experimente, and had to be 
avoided as much as possible. The subjects had to ac- 
castoni themselres to the conditions and objeete in the 
room, and any new impressions strongly interfered with 
the snccees of the snggestion. A fresh, new impression, 
howerer slight, proved always a distnrtnnce. When the 
impression was a strong one, or when many impressions 
came together, the experiments were interrupted and 
ihe whole work came to a standstill The experiments 
could be carried on only in a monotonons environment, 
otherwise they failed. Thus we find that monotony is 
an indispraisable condition of normal snf^estibility, 

4. While fixing their attention the subjects had to 
keep as qniet as posmble ; for otherwise the subject 
became disturbed, his attention began to wander, and 
the suggestion &iled. Before the experiments began 
the subjects were asked to make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible, eo that they should not have to 
change their position ' during the experiments. We 
find, then, that normal so^estibility requires as one of 

' its conditions a limitation of vc^ntary movements. 

5. Idmitaiion of ihe fidd of aoneotousnesa may be 
also considered as one of the principal conditions of 
normal snggestibility. This condition, however, is in 
fact a resnlt of the former ones — namely, fixation of 
attention, monotony, and limitation of voluntary move- 
ments ; for when tiiese last conditions are present the 
field of consdoosness is contracted, closed to any new 
incoming impressions, limited only to a certun set of 
sensations, fi^»d, riveted to only a certun point. Con 
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traction of the field of conscioiiBnees may, howevOT, be 
effected where the other conditionB are abeent. A avd- 
don, violent impresBioii may instaDtlj effect aa eaor- 
monB shrinkage of the field of oonsoioiuneBS, and then 
the other conditions will natarallj follow, or rather co- 
eiist ; for oonscioQflnees will reverberate with this one 
violent sense impression and will thua attend to only 
the latter. There will also be monotony, mnce this one 
andden and violent sense impression tolerates few 
neighbours and drives ont fresh inoomere. Yolnn- 
tary movements will then certainly be hmited, since 
the stream of conscionsness is narrowed, and along with 
it its ideomotor side. The fact that limitation or con- 
traction of tiie field of conscionsneBS may oocnr by 
itself withont having been preceded by the oonditiona 
mentioned above led me to consider it a separate con- 
dition of normal snggestibilily. 

6. The experiments, again, conld not be carried on 
withont the condition of inkiHtion. I asked the snb- 
jeot that, when he concentrated his attention and fixed 
a partionlar dot pointed ont to him, he shonld try as 
mnch as it was in his power to banish all ideas — ^images 
that had no connection with the experiments in hand ; 
that he shonld not even think of the experiments them- 
selvee ; in short, that he shonld make hii mind apafeat 
blank, and volantarily inhi&it ideas, aaaodstionB that 
might arise before bis mind's eye and claim attention. 
Of course, this condition was rather a hard task far the 
subject to comply with, still it was observed as far as it 
wos possible. When this condition was neglected by 
the subject the experiments invariably foiled. Inhibi- 
tion, then, is a necessary condition of normal Bnggesti- 
bili^. 

7. The very last condition, bat at the same time the 
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principal one, the mmt fundamental condition aine qua 
turn experiments in normal suggestion, was immediate 
eeuaution. The subject waa told that as soon aa he per- 
oeired tiie mgnal he should immediately write, act, or. 
choose. 

To make a s^opsis of the conditions of normal sug- 
gestibility: 

1. Fixation of attention. 

2. Dietraction of attention. 

3. Monotony. 

4. limitation cf rolnntaiy mOTGOuents. 

5. Limitation of the field of consdonsoeBs. 

6. Inhibition. 

7. Immediate execation. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE LAW OF MOBMAL BDGOEBTIBILnT. 

We most torn again to oar ezperiments and g^ve a 
close Btndy to the reBolts obtuned. We take choice 
BDggestioD first. Now, out of the mz factors stadied, 
four belbng to direct sn^estion and two to indirect 
sn^Q^estion. The Actors of abnormal pomtion, strange 
shape, coloured cover, environment, are of one type, 
while the factors of colonr verbally sng^iested and place 
verbally suggested are of the other opposite type of 
BD^^tion. Is there any difference in ^e rate of sng- 
gestibility of the two ^'pes of snggeetioi) f Yes, and a 
very good one, too. For even a superficial glance at the 
two tables of immediate and mediate snggestibility,* 
if the latter are only inspected from the standpoint of 
the two types of snggestion, will at once disclose this 
radical difference. The average immediate snggesti- 
biliiy of the foor factors belonging to the first type— to 
indirect snggestion — amonnts to Sd'8 per cent, whereas 
the average rate of immediate snggestibility of the two 
last factors belonpng to the second type — to direct sug- 
gestion — amonnts only to 34*1 per cent. 

And if we inspect the table of mediate suggestibility, 
we find again a similar difference ; for the average medi- 
ate sn^eetibility of the first four factors belonging to the 
^pe of indirect suggeBtion gives a rate of ll'S per cent. 

• See Chapter III, page 43. 
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Whereas the average nte of mediate saggeetibility 
of the last two factors beloQ^g to the type of direct 
Boggestiou amounts to onlj 2*4 per cent. 

The difference between the two types of soggeatton 
becomes very striking indeed if we make a table of total 
snggeBtibilit7 — that ia, if we add together the mediate 
and immediate niggestibilitrf of each factor. Making 
thoB the table and arraog^g the factors in the order of 
their respeetiTe rates of total snggeslibility, we have the 
following resolts : * 

TABLS OF TOTAL BDOQEffrlBILnT. 

Peroent 

Strange shape 56 

Abnormal podtion 53'2 

EnTironment fi2'6 

Coloured cover 43*9 

Colonr verbally snggested 83*8 

Place verbally soggeeted 19*9 

A mere glance at this table shows the great difier- 
ence of the two types of snggestion ; and this differ* 
ence becomes yet more evident, still more striking, if 
we take the rate of the average total suggestibility of 
the first lype of factors and compare it with that of 
the second. For the average total suggestibility of the 
first four factors amonnts to as mach as 51*4 per cent, 
while that of the last two amonnts only to 26*6 per 
cent. The one rate is abont ftoioe the other. The 
conclnnon is ohviona, as it hes now before as clear and 
distinct in its outlines. In ths case of normal guggea- 

■ Sm Ctu^tw in, paga 41. 
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tUnlHy indireat auggetiian ia far more ^ec^ve than 
direet suggestion. 

If we examine closer the nature of the last two fac- 
tors, colour verball; Bnggestod and place verbally sug- 
gested, factors which we classed in the type of direot 
BiiggeetioD, we find that they are only relatively direct ; 
for, after all, the subjeH was not explicitly and directly 
told to take that colour. What we really mast say o£ 
them is, that they far more approach the type of direct 
Boggestion than the other four faotora do. 

If now we inquire as to the rate of soggestibility 
when the factor is of the actual explicit type of direct 
soggestion, the answer is, nanght. The experiments on 
sn^^estion of movements bring ont clearly this answer. 
The sn^^estion employed there was tiiat of the most 
direot and explicit kind, and, with the exception of Mr. 
S., the experiments proved a total /"aUure. The sub- 
jects iromcalk/ complied with my command. The re- 
snlts were n^^tive — zero. Direot snggeatiffli is at the 
freezing point of normal snggestibili^. It is only in 
proportion as a given factor becomes more indirect that 
it rises in the scale of suggestibility. In other words, 
the more indirect a &ctor is ihe higher is the rate of its 
soggestibility. 

Should we like to have still farther proofs we can 
eamly get them ; for a close scmtiny of the tables of 
immediate, mediate, and total suggestibility most clearly 
shows the troth of my position, namely, that in the nor- 
mal state a suggestion is more ef strive the more iridireet 
ii is, and in proportion as it heoomes direet it loses its 
^ioaoy. Abnormal position, strange shape, and envi- 
ronment are the most indirect, and they give the highest 
snggeatibilit^ (environment in mediate suggestibility 
gives a slij^tly higher rate because of the additioiud 
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&ctor oi attnctiveneea). Abnormal position and abnor- 
mal ahspe have abont the same rate ; for, on the whole, it 
makea no difference for man whether a familiar thing is 
pot into OD aboormal poeition or whether it appears in a 
strange garb : he is eqnally impressed and moved. Aa we 
eome to the faotorpof coloured cover we find a slight de- 
orease in the rate of Biij^estability. For if we take the 
average immediate sn^eetibilit^ of abnormal position 
and strange shape * we have 45'4 per cent, while that of 
eoloored cover is 3S'l per cent ; the difference is 7*8 per 
oeQt ; and we find a difference between the same factors 
in ^ case of total snggestibili^, the difference being 
10*6 per cent Kow the saggeetion of coloured cover 
is somewhat more direct than that of abnormal position, 
or strange shape; for in spreading a colonred cover 
over the squares, the subject, on seeing and fixing bis 
attention on it, coold not help suspecting that it was a 
square of the same colour that I wanted him to choose : 
opposition was aronwd and the soggestion failed. Al- 
Uiough I repeatedly baffled and disappointed the ezpec- 
tatioQ of the subject by putting black squares under the 
oolonred cover, or spreading one over a row of squares 
totally different in colour from that of the cover, still I 
could not completely dislodge the suspicion from the 
■abjecfs mind ; it was always lurking in the backgronnd 
of his coQsciooBneaB. 

Of the two factors, colour verbally suggested and 
place verbally su^^eeted, the former is more indirect 
flian the latter. In the one I merely showed a square 
to the subject and asked him to determine the colour, 
without hinting my intention (the subject very fre- 
quently being absorbingly interested in guessing the 

* See Chsptor III, psg« «B. 
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name) ; while iu the other the namber of the place of 
the suggested square waa called ont dnring the removal 
of the cover — ^the hint, therefore, was more direct If 
now we look at the tables of immediate, mediate and 
total an^j^eetibility of the two factors we find a great 
difierenoe in tbdr rates of efflcienc;. - 

The immediate Bn^estibilitrf of the 

factor ooloor verballj enggested is 28'8 per cent, 

while that of place verbally suggested is 19*4 " 
the difference unonntiag to 9*4 " 

The mediate sn^jjieetibility of the 

factor colour Terbally suggested is 4'4 " 

while that of place verbally suggested is 

but 0-5 " 

the difference amomiting to 8'9 " 

The total sn^;estibUitj of colour, 

etc, is 83-8 " 

while that of place, etc, is 19*9 " 

die difference being 13*4 ** 

If again we tarn to our very first study with letters 
and figures, we find the results pointing to the same 
truth. The factors of frequency and last impression 
are fat more indirect than those of coexistence and repe- 
tition, and we correspondingly find a great difference 
in their rates of suggestibility. Thus the average rate 
of frequency and of last impression is (63*3 + 42*6) -i- 
3 — 62'9 per cent ; while the average rate of suggesti- 
bility of repetition and of coexistence is (17*6 + 6*6) -{- 
S — 12*1 per cent, the difference being 40*8 per cent 

The factor of last impresoon, ogfun, ia relatively 
more indirect than that of frequency, and correspond- 
ingly we find a difEereuoe in their rates of aa^;eeti- 
biUty. 
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The factor of last impression gives. ■ 63-3 per cent, 

while that of frequency gives 42*6 " 

the difference being 20-7 " 

The factor of repetition is relatively more indireet 
than that of ooexistence, in the latter ihe suggestion be- 
ing almost grossly obvious, and once more we find a 
corresponding difference in tbeir rates of sn^eetibility. 

Bepetition girea '. . . . 17*6 per cent, 

while the factor of coexistence gives 6-6 " 

the difference being 11 " 

Forthermore, the factor of last impresnon came with 
as high a rate as 68'8 per cent, but when the same fac- 
tor of last impression enters into combination with that 
of coexistence, forming one factor of coexistence and 
last impresrion, the rate falls as low as 18-3 per cent, 
tlms strongly contrasting the efficacy of direct with 
that of in<^ect suggestion. 

What is the oatcome of this whole discnssioa 1 
Nothing lees than the law of normal sn^^eetibility — a 
law which we shall find later on of the ntmost impor- 
tance. 

Normal euggestidtUity varies at indirect euggeition^ 
and imvendy a$ direot mggetiion. 
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THE OONDinOHB OF ABHOBMAL SUOOBBTIBIUTr. 

Tee great type of abnormal niggeetibility ia the 
hypnotic state ; so mnch eo that the Kancy echool de- 
finea hypnoeis aa a state of heightened auj^estibility. 
The conditions of abnormal snggeatibUily are^ in fact, 
those of hypnosis. What are they ( 

1. The first and foremost is that of Jixation of the 
attention. Thos Bnud used to hypnotize hia-eabjeets 
by fixing their attention on some brilliant object or 
point. He considered a steady attention indispensable 
if hypnosis were to be attained ; the subject mnst look 
steadily at the object, he mnst only tiiin^ of the thing 
he was fixing, and mnst not allow bis attention to be 
diverted from it. Of snch permanent importance is 
fixation of attention that, according to Braid, if only 
this condition is observed one can hypnotize even in the 
dark. The ability to direct one's thoughts in any par- 
ticnlar direction is very favourable to hypnosis. Those 
who can by no pos^bility fix their attention, who Buf- 
fer from continnal absence of mind, or those who are 
helplessly stupid and lacking the power at concentra- 
tion, are not hypnotizable. I find in my notes the case 
of an extremely stupid young boy of sixteen who, on 
account of lack of concentration of mind, ia nnable to 
solve tiie most elementary arithmetical problem. I 
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foretold that he would be Qohypnotizable (of conrso 
I did not tell that to him). Although I hypnotized in his 
preeenoe three good subjects, he remained refractoiy. 
I tried all kinds of methods I coold think of ; the last 
one was that of Braid. For more than twenty minates 
he fixed an object, his eyes being converged in the 
most orthodox faahion, inward and upward ; tears were 
trickling down hia cheeks, but he remained anafiected, 
and for the simple reason that his attention was not 
kept steady — it was TOving and wandering all the while. 
All methods of hjpnotization require fixation of atten- 
tion as their indispensable condition. The adherents 
of the SalpStri^re school frequently hypnotize by fixing 
the subject's attention on the expectation of some sud- 
dm brilliant ray of light meant to induce the hypnotio 
■tatfl. The followers of the Nanc^ school fix the at- 
tention of the subject on the two fingers held before his 
eyes and on the sounds of suggestion girsa by the 
operator. " I hold two fingers," says Beinheim,* " be- 
fore the patient's eyes and aak him to conemtrxUe hia 
attention on the idea of sleep." The effica<^ of mes- 
meric passes is also due to the fixation of attention, for 
by those means the whole attention of the subject ia 
directed to the particular place where the passes are 
made. " Let any one," says Dr. Moll,+ " allow his arm 
<a his leg to be mesmerized by passes, and he will find 
tiiat his whole attention is directed to this part of hia 
body, and much more strongly than if his attention 
was concentrated on the limb in another manner." i 
" Die Hanptsache ist," Lehmann X tells ua, " daas in der 
Hypnose die Au&aerksamkeit in einer bestimmten j 
Ricfatiuig gebonden ist." Tbig yi n^t ft^aptily *™'* of 
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the hypnotic state itself, bat it holds trne with re- 
gard to the indoction of hypnoBis. " Children onder 
three and fonr and insane persons, eBpedally idiots, are 
nuosnally hard to hypnotize," aaya Prof. James.* 
" ThiB seema due to the imposeibilitf of getting them 
to fix their attention contino^y on the idea of ^e com- 
ing trance." Prof. James seems to me to have hit 
the mark when he tells as that the concentration of 
attention on the coming trance induces hypnoeiB. lo 
short, fixataoQ of attention is an indispeoaable condition 
of hypnosis. 

2. Monotony of impreanons is another condition of 
the hypnotic state. If yon want to hypnotize a subject, 
especially if it is for ^e first time, yon mast pat him 
into a monotonooB environment Ton must prevent 
freeh, new impressions from reaching the sensoriom of 
the Bnbject. Whatever yonr mode of hypnotiitation 
may be, it most always be of the same kind. This 
might be effected by a strong stimnlas acting for a 
moment or two, or, what ia far more often the case, by 
a prolonged monotonous series of slight stimnlL Thus 
Binet f tells ns that " slight and prolonged stimoli of 
the same natore " constitote one of the modes of pro- 
ducing the hypnotic state. Bemheim ^ expresses him- 
self on this p(Hnt more clearly : " Let us add," he says, 
" that in the majority of the passes the monotonous, 
wearying, and continuous impression of one of the 
senses produce a certain intellectual drowsiness, the 
prelude of sleep. The mind, entirely absorbed by a 
quiet, uniform, and incessant perception, becomes for- 
eign to all other impressions ; it is too feebly stimulated, 
and allows itself to become dalL" This condition of 

* I^bobgT, ToL iL f Aninwl HagDetiun. 

t SaggoatiTo Thenpeatica. 
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monotony is very clearly seen in the case of the Nancy 
method of hypnotizatioa. The operator Boggesta in so 
many words the smne idea of going to sleep : " Tonr 
eyelids are heavy ; your eyes are tired ; they begin to 
wink } yon feel a sort of drowBineBa ; your arms and 
legs are motionleBS ; sleep is coming ; sleep ■" My 
mode of hypnotization consists in forming a monot- 
onous environment ; the light is lowered, and a pro- 
fomid silence reigns in the room ; then gently and 
monotononsly stroking the skin of the subject's fore- 
head, and in a low, muffled, monotonous voice, as if 
rocking a baby to sleep, I go on repeating, " Bleep, 
sleq>, sleep," etc., nntil the sabject falls into the hyp- 
notic state. 

S. Limitation of votuntary jnovemante is also one 
of the conditions of indncing hypnosis. The subject 
sits down on a chair in a comfortable position, and is 
asked to relax his mnscles and make as few movements 
as possible — to keep as qniet as a moose. This condi- 
tion is, in fact, Bnpplementary to that of fixation of at- 
tention, for many different movements strongly inter- 
fere vrith the steadineBB of the attention. The attention 
changes, oscillates in different directions, and the indnc- 
tion of hypnosis is rendered impOBsible. Dr. Moll* 
says that " fascination is induced by limitation of volun- 
tary movements." This is no doubt perfectly tme, only 
Dr. Moll ought not to limit it to ** fascination " alone, 
for limitation of volnntary movements is one of the 
principal oonditions of indncing hypnosiB in general. 

4. Limitaiion of Uie jidd of amacicuarveea ma^ fsar- 
tainly be included among the conditions of indncing 
hypnosis. The conscionsness of the subject most be 

* HTpnotlBtQ. 
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narrowed to one idea of sleep. " I endeayonr," wjb 
Braid in Iiia Neoiypnology, *' to rid the mind at once 
of all ideaa hut OTie." Wnndt defineB the veiy aatare 
of hTpnoBis 88 limitation of the field of consciooBnesB, 
and to a certain extent he is justified in his assertion, 
seejng that all the methods of hypnotizatton tarn on it 
as on a pivot. Thns the method of Braid narrows the 
field of conBcionsnesB to a brilliant point, that of mes- 
merism to the passes, that of the Nancy school to the 
tips of the fingers held oat before the sabject, or to the 
one idea of expectation of sleep. To induce hypnosis 
we most in some way or other ^ect sacb a limitation. 

We know that a strange emotion narrows down the 
field of conBciooBneas. We often find that people 
under the emotion of intense exdtem^it lose, so to say, 
their senses ; their mind seems to be paralyzed, or 
rather, so to say, the one idea that produces the excite- 
ment banishes all other ideas, and a state of mon&tdeiem, 
or concentration of tiie consdoasness, is thos effected. 
People are freqaentiy ran over by carriages, ears, or 
trains on account of the sadden great fright canaod. 
The one idea of danger reverberates in the mind like a 
sudden powerful clap of thunder, confusing and ston- 
ning all other ideas ; the mind is brought into a con- 
tracted cataleptic condition, and the field of consoions- 
nesB is narrowed down to that one idea, to a single 
point, Now, we find that the hypnotic trance can also 
be induced by a strong and sadden stimolus acting 
on tiie sense organ. ** Hypnotization," says Binet,* 
** can be produced by strong and suddrai excitement of 
the senses." This mode of hypnotization may be sue- 
cessfnl with people of an intensely emotional natare or 

" Aniinsl H^Dctiam. 
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with hysterical sobjects. A strong, sodden stiinnliis 
acta on them like a thnnderclap, eontracts their field 
of conscioiiHnees, and throws them into a hypnotic state. 
Od the whole, we may say that Hmitstion of the field 
of conscioiiBnesB is one of the moat important condi- 
tions of hypnotic tmnce. 

5. The hypnotic trance, again, can not be induced 
witboat the condition of ^tAibiHon. The subject must 
inhibit all ideas, all images that come ap before his mind. 
He most only think of the brilliant point, of the tipe of 
the hypnotizer's fingers, of the passes, of the idea of 
going to sleep. " Look at me and think of nothing bat 
sleep," teUs Bemheim to his patients. " Hake yoar 
mind a blank," is one of the conditions required by the 
hypnotizer of his subjects. Concentration of attention 
and limitation of the field of conscionsness are, in fact, 
imposrable withont the presence of this condition of 
inUbition. The case of iba boy mentioned above, who 
conld not be hypnotized because his attention was 
roaming, becaose he was anable to concentrate his 
mind, was in reality due to the &ct of lacking the 
power of inhibition. Inhibition, volnntary or inrolnn- 
tary, is an intUipensahle condition of hypnosis. 

To make a synopsis of the conditions of hypnosis, 
or, what is the same, of abnormal sn^estibilitj : 

1. Fixation of attention. 

8. Monotony. 

8. limitation of volontaiy movements. 

4. limitatioQ of the field of conscioiiBneBB. 

5. InhibititHL 
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OHAPTEB Vn. 

THB VATUBB OF ABHOBKAL SnOOBSTIBILnT. 

Fbov the condition of hypnoeis we tnrn now to an 
inqniiy into its natnre. To do tluB I think it would be 
best to examine from a pnreJy empiric^ Btuidpoint the 
general Btatee into which the hypnotic nibject may fall. 

Bernheim finds that there are not leas than nine 
states or stages : 

1. Drowsiness. 

2. Drowsiness, with inability to open the eyoe. 

3. Saggestive catalepsy fHightly present 

4. SnggeetiTe catalepsy more pronomioed. 

5. Sn^estive contractnres folly indaced. 

6. Automatic obedience. 

7. Lobs of memory on waking. Hallaciaations not 
possible. 

8. Loss of memory. Slight possibili^ of producing 
hallndnations, bnt not post-hypnotically, 

9. Loss of memory. Hypnotic and poet-hypnotic 
hallucinations possible. 

Br. LiSbaolt finds that there are only six of them : 

1. DrowmnesB. 

2. Drowsiness. Gaggestive catalepiy indncible. 

3. Light sleep. Automatic movements pomible. 

4. Deep sleep. Phenomena rapport manifested. 

6. Light somnambnliBm. Memoiy hazy on waking. 
02 
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6. Deep BomiuuiibDliBm. Total amnesia. Fhe- 
Domena of post-hypnotic Buggeetion ponibla 

Prof. AnguAt Forel reduces &em to three : 

1. Drowsinees. 

3. Inability to open the ayes. Obedi^ce to sog- 
gestion. 

3. Sonmambnlisin. Amnesia. 

Dr. Uoyd-Takey gives the following states : 

1. Light sleep. 

8. Profoond sleep. 
3. SomnambuliaiiL 

Max Dessoir reduces them to two : 

1. Yolontary movemenis show changes. 

9. Abnormalities in the functions of the sense or- 
gans are added. 

Edmund Gnmey, the most philosophical of all the 
writen and inTestigators on the subject of hypnotism, 
^▼68 the following two states : 

1. The alert state. 

S. The deep state. 

M a matter of fact, however, the subjects little 
respect all those quasi-scientific classifications of hyp- 
notic states. Dr. EingHhnry is no doubt right in his 
remark that " patients vary as much in hypnosis as they 
do in their features." No doubt there are as many 
hypnotic states as thoie are persons ; no doubt that it 
is utterly impossible to give cnt-and-dried definitions 
for the infinite variety of hypnotic stages. Althoogh 
all this is perfectly true, we still assert that there is a 
line of sabdivision— a boundary line that separates one 
region of hypnotic phenomena from that of another. 
This bound^ line is, in fact, implied in nearly all the 
classifications of hypnosis. 

To find this boundary line, I^ os osamine the state 
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of mind of the enbject wheii he is in a light hjp- 
notic trance. The eabject is in a paemve condition. If 
daring hjpnotization lie was dtting in a chair, there 
he wiU remain ontil ronsed, his limbs relaxed, his fea- 
toree placid, making as few movementB as possible, 
ocoadonallj changing his portion if it becomes very 
nncomfortable. If his oyea are dosed, he will continue 
to keep them in that condition. Try now to make a 
direct enggestion that might in the least interfere with 
what he considers as his rolantary life, with his free- 
dom of action ; challenge him, for instance, by raising 
his hand and telling Mm that he can not lower it, that 
he can not open his eyes ; down goes tiie hand and np 
goes the eyelid, thus showing as that, pafimve as he ap- 
pears to be, he does have control over his limbs. 
The controlling consciousneas is there, only it is in- 
active, passiTe, and it reqoiree a special external stimn- 
los to set it going, to pat it into activity. My friend 
Ur. L. told me once he wondered greatiy at the passiv- 
ity in which he was when in a state of hypnoos. He 
told me he firmly made ap his mind that when hypno- 
tized again he would start a conversation on diffraent 
topics. A few minntes later I hypnotized him, bnt he 
remained as passive as nsoaL To start him into activ- 
ity an impolse from withont was first reqnired. Mark 
now the pecnliaritj. The activity set going does not 
continne longer than the challenged act. I tajse the 
snbjeot^B arm and challenge him to lower it ; he does 
lower the arm, bnt keeps it down there in a passive 
cosditi<m. I tell the snbject he is nnable to walk ; tiie 
challenge is accepted ; he makes a step, very rardy 
two, showing me that he can walk, that he poseessee 
fall craitrol over his l^is, bnt remains passively in one 
place. He makes another step if yoa challenge him 
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again. The coDtroUin^ coaacioiunesB is in a paagvoe 
tiate, and reasserts itself at every single cli&llenge to 
act The act done, and the controlling consdoiuneflB 
falls back into its former state — the subject relapses 
into his passive condition. HTpnotdzation produces a 
deep deft in the mind of the sabject, a cleft by which 
the waking, controlling conscionsness is separated from 
the great stream of conscionB life. 

Now when the cleft is not deep enough we have the 
different slight hypnotic states, bnt as the cleft becomes 
deeper and deeper Gie hypnosis grows more profonnd, 
and when the controlling conacioasnesB is fnlly cnt <^ 
from the rest of consdona life we have a state of full hyp- 
nooa which is commonly called Bonmambnlism, and in 
which there is complete amneda on awakening. That is 
why we have tjie strange acconnts of hypnotic sabjeots, 
eepedally of those who are on the verge of Bomnambn- 
lism, that during hypnods they -werB indifferent to the 
actions of their body — the latter acted by itself ; that 
they were mere spectators of all the ezperimenta per- 
formed on them, of all the strange actions, dramas, that 
transpired daring the trance ; that it seemed to them as if 
they thcanselves, their pereonalily, retreated far, far away. 
We have not to wonder that on the question " Where 
are yon t " the subject sometimes gives the seemingly 
absord reply of KrafiEt-Ebing's patient — " In yoor eye." 

There are patholc^cal cases on record which are 
aoalogoos to this states The consdous controlling " I " 
seems to retreat fat, far away from the world. Pr. 
Kriababer brings the case of a patient who gives the 
following account of himself : " I myself was immeas- 
urably far away. I looked about me with terror and 
aattmiahment ; the world was escaping from me. I re- 
marked at the same time that my voice was extremely 
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far awa; from me, th&t it Bounded no longer as if mine. 
Constantly it seemed to me as if mj 1e^ did not belong 
to me. It was almost as bad with my arms. I appeared 
to myself to act automatically, by an impulsion foreign 
to myself. It was certainly anoljier who had taken my 
form and assomed my fonctiona. I hated, I despised 
this other ; he was perfectly odious to me." 

To return, however, to hypnosis. In the euperflcia] 
stages, when the subject is not in a very deep trance, 
we frequently meet with curious phenomena of the 
following kind : I raise the hand of the subject and put 
it in some uncomfortable poeittoo and let it remain 
there ; there it stays all the while. I challenge him to 
lower his hand. He does not answer. I repeat again 
the challenge. No reply. " Answer me : Why do not 
you lower the hand?" "I do not care to," comes 
the slow answer. 1 keep on challenging him for some 
seconds. At last the stimuli get summated, the con- 
trolling consciousness is stimulated, makes strenuous 
efforts, and the hand, shaking and in jerks, slowly de- 
scends. I tell the subject that he forgot his name, that 
he can by no means remember it. He keeps silent. 
" Yon foi^t your name, you do not remember it," I 
assert firmly aod positively. " Yes, I do," comes in a 
low voice the slow and tanly reply. " But you do not 
know your name." " Yes, I do." " No, yon don't" 
** Yes, I do." And so be wrangles with me for about 
three or five minutes, until at last he seems to brace 
himself up and tells me his name. " But why did yon 
not tell it to me before 1 " "I really do not care to 
tell my name." The cleft in the mind is here of some 
depth, and it requires a strong challenge, an intense 
stimulus, to set tiie controlling coosciousneas into ac- 
tivity. 
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When the patient suika into a deeper and deeper 
hTpnotio condition, when the hypnosis ia bo profonod 
SB t4> verge on sonmambiiliBm, the waking, controlling 
conscionaness hangs, so to say, on a thread to the rest 
of organic life ; and when that thread, too, is out ofi by 
soggeetion, or by some other means, the waking, gniding 
conscionaneea loses all contact with the stream of life. 

We can easily state onr theory in tenns of physi- 
ol(^ca] psychology. The nerroos centres of man's 
nerrons syBtem, if clasmfied as to fnnction, may be 
divided into inferior and mperior. The inferior cea- 
tres are characterized by reflex and antomatic actdvify. 
A stimnlos excites the peripheial nerve endings of 
some sense organ; at once a nervons cnnent is set 
np in the afiOTent nerves. This current in its tnm 
stimnlatce a plexus of central ganglia, the nervoos 
energy of which is set free uid is propagated along the 
efferent nerves toward glands or muscles ; secretionB, 
excretions, mnscnlar contractions, or relaxations are 
the final resolt. Ingoing and outgoing nervons cnr- 
rents may be modified by the nervons oentrea ; nervons 
cnirents may be intensifled, decreased in energy, or 
even entirely inhibited by mntnal interaction, according 
to the law derived by Prof. Ziehen from the general 
physiology of the nerves — namely : " If an excitation of 
definite intennty {m) take place in one cortical ele- 
ment (i), and another excitation of a different intensity 
(n) take place at the same time in another cortical ele- 
ment («), which is connected by a path of conduction 
with }, the two iutenaitieB of excitation may recip- 
rocally modify each other.'* Although such a modifi- 
cation may freqaently occur, still it remains true that 
the inferior centres are of a lefiex nature. No sooner 
is the nervoos energy of a lower centre set free than at 
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once it tends to diBcharge itself into some kind of ac- 
tion, of moTement. The ph7moIo{^cal process of set- 
ting free the nerrons energy in a oentral ganglion, or 
in a systeni of central ganglia, is accompanied in the 
simpler but more integrated, more oiganised centres 
by sentience, senaitiTenesSjBenmbility,* and in the more 
complex hot lees integrated, less organized centres bj 
oonscionsnesB, sensationBj peroeptions, images, and 
ideas. 

Turning now to the saperior or the highest nerrong 
eentres, we find that they possess the function of ^oiee 
and vrill. A nnmber of impressions, of sensations, of 
ideas reach those will-centres, and a sifting, a selecting, 
an inhibitory process at once b^fins. Some of the im- 
pteeaions are rejected, inhibited ; others are permitted 
to work thenuelTea ont within certain limits, and others 
■gain are given fall, free play. FBychol<^cally, this 
prooesB expresses itself in the JteU or the noffet, in the 
" I will " or the " I will not" Every one is well ao- 
qnainted with the will-effort, especially when having to 
make some momentona reeolntion. These superior 
choice and will-centres, localized by Ferrier, Bianchi, 
and odiers in the frontal lobes, and by other writers in 
the upper layers of the cortex — ^these centres, on ac- 
count of their Belective and inhibitory function, may be 
characterized as inhibitory centres jMr eaieellaaoe. 

Nov, pandlel to the double system of nervoos cen- 
tres, the inferior and the superior, we also have a dovila 
oonteunutiMt, the inferior, the organic, the reflex con- 
■dousness, and the superior, the controlling, the choice, 
and will consdonaness. The controlling conacioaBness 
may be characterized as the gtiartUan oon»oiauans$t <if 

• 8m a. H. LnrM'f ProUama of Llf* ud Hind, woond MriM. 
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AW tpioUs. And from an QTolutionarj teleological 
standpoint we can well see of what nae thia gcardUn 
oonKionmeBa ia to the life of the apeciee. The external 
world bombardB, bo to a&y, the living organiBm with 
innnmerable stimuli ; from all sides thousands of im- 
pressions come on, crowding npon the ae&Bes of the 
indiTidnal. Each impresnon has a motor tendencj \ 
whieh, if not connteracted bj other impTesmonB, must \ 
fatallj result in some action. It is not, however, of 
ftdrantage to the organism always to act, and to act 
immediately om all stimuli reaching it ; hence that 
o^ianism will succeed in the straggle for life that pos- 
■essea some inhibitoiy choice and will-centres. The 
choice and will-oentres permit only a certain nnmber of 
impresoons to take effect ; the rest are inhibited. Only 
those impreesions that are advantageons to the life ex- 
ietetLce of the orgamsm are allowed to take their coarse ; • 
the othen are nipped in their bud. The gnardian oon- 
idoasnesB wards off as far as it is able all the hann- 
Enl blows with which the environment incessantly as- 
sails the organic life of the indiridnal. 

Having all this in mind, we can now nnderstimd the 
notore of hypnosis. In the noraial condition of man 
the laperior and the inferior centres work in perfect 
harmony; the apper and the lower consdonsness are 
for all practical purposes blended into a tmity forming 
one consdoiu personally. In hypnods the two syetems 
of nerrons centres are diasociated, the superior centres 
and the upper consdonsness are inhibited, or, better, 
out (^ split off from the rest of the nervous system 
with Ha oi^;anic conscionsneas, which is thus laid bare, 
open to the influence of external stimttli or suggestions. 
Physiologioally, hypnods w an inhibiHon of the in- 
hibitory omtTM, or, in other worda, hypnosia is a dit' 
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aggregaium of the nipenor from, the vnferior aerUreg, 
necetsarUy foUoioed, aaia the rejnoval of imhiiniion in 
general, hy an increase of the ideo-motor and ideosen- 
aory reflex excHabiUtt/. FBychoIogically, kyjmoaia it the 
spUt-qff, disaggregated, organic, reflex eoTtsdoueneaa 
pvre and gimple. 

This theory of hypnosis is, in fact, a generalisatioii 
Id which the viewe of the two schools, the SalpStri^ 
and the Nancy, are incladed. With the Nancy school, 
we agree that sn^^iestion is all-powerfal in hypnotic 
trance ; the hypnotic trance is, in fact, a state of height- 
ened snggeetiUlity, or, rather of pore reflex con- 
sdoosDess ; Init with the Farie school we agree, that a 
changed physiological state is a prerequisite to hyp> 
noets, and this modific&tioii consists in the disaggr^a- 
tion of the saperior from the inferior centres, in the 
segregation of the controlling conscioiiBnees from the 
reflex conBcionsnees. In hypnotic trance the npper in- 
hihiting, resisting conscionsnees heing aheent, we have 
direct access to man's organic conscionsness, and through 
it to organic life itaelf. Strong, persistent impreasiona 
or Boggeations made on the reflex organic conscioasnesB 
of the inferior centres may modify their fanctiooal dis- 
position, indnce trophic changes, and even change or- 
ganic Btmctnres. Bat whatever the ease may he with 
regard to psycho-therapeatics, this, it seems, may be 
&irly granted, that the process of hyjmotization consists 
in the separation of the higher inhibitory cortical gan- 
glion cells from the rest of the cerebro-spinal and sym- 
pathetic nervons systems. Ilypnods, we may say, is the 
more or less effected disa^regation of the controlling 
inhibitory centres from the rest of the nervons system ; 
along with this disaggregation there goes a dissociation 
of the controlling gnardioo cooacioosQeaB from the reflex 
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organic conacioagDees. DiaeoeiaUon ia the teertt of 
hypnosia, and anmeaia is the ripe frmt. 

The magnitude of this diaaggregatioii greatly varies. 
If it id at its minimiun, the hjpnosiB is light ; if at its 
mBTrimnm^ the hypnoeis is deep, and is known as som- 
nambnlism. 

iVom oar standpoint of hypnoeis we maj say tlut 
there are only two great distinet classes of hypnotic states : 
Incomplete dissociation of the waking, controlling 



3. Oomplete dissociation of the waking conscions* 
neea. 

Stating the same somewhat differently, wb may say 
that there are two states : 

1. Incomplete hypnons accompanied by a greater 
or lesser d^ree of memory. 

S. Cknnplete hypnosis with no memory. 

In other words, hypnosis has two states : 

1. The mnesic state. 

3. The amnesic state. 

Avmetia ia the boundary Una that aeparatea tvoo 
differerU hypnoUc regiona. 

This view of the matter is, in fact, taken by Ed- 
mnnd Goamey ; for he tells ns that *' we might with- 
out incorrectness describe tlie higher hypnotic phenom- 
ena as Tv/Ka action, in respect of the certainty with 
which particular movements follow on particular stim- 
uli ; but they are, and their peculiarity consists in tiiea 
being, oonaoioua r^da action"* "The heart of the 
problem [of hypnotism] " he says in another place, " lies 
not in OOSBOIOCBN1SS, but in wiu." In bis paper on 
The Stages of Hypaotism,^ E. Qoumey distingtuBhes 

• Mind, October, 18S4. P. S. P. B., Deoember, 188i. 
t Jbid^ JutuiT, 1881 P. a P. B., Jkmmij, 1881 
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two Btatea of hypnosis — ^tbe alert acd tlie dsep state. 
" The question then presents itself," he writes, " Is there 
any distinction of kiaid between the two states f I be- 
lieve that there is soch a distinction, and that the phe- 
nomena needed to estfthlish it are to be found in the 
domain of memory." Qoniey, however, thinks that 
not only is the de^^ bnt the hypnotic state as a whole, 
that is, the alert one, too, is separated from the normal 
state by amnesia — a proposition which is not boTDe oat 
by facts. On the whole, however, I may say that Gnr- 
ney was on the right track ; he cast a seardiing glance 
deep into the nature of hypnosis. 

If wo tnm now to the classificationB reviewed by 
na we find that they have a change of memory, am- 
neda, aa their ftmdamentfwm. divisionis. Max Dee- 
soir's forms the only exception, bnt his classification 
sins against the tmth of facts. For there are cases of 
eabjects who fall into deep hypnosis and still Utere 
can be induced no abnormal changes in the sense or- 
gans. I myself have a somnambtde, Mr. F., who can 
be led through a series of imaginaiy scenee and changes 
of personalities, bnt whose sense organs remain almost 
normal, perfectly free from Boggestion ; by no means 
can I make him see a picture on a blank paper, or feel 
' the taste of sngar on eating salt, or take a glass of 
water for a glass of wine — phenomena which I eauly 
indnce in another sommunbule, Mr. W. There are 
again other cases on record where the sense organs are 
deeply affected, bnt no abnormalities can be indnced 
in ihe voluntary movements. Bemheim brings a few 
cases of this kind. Amnesia is the ortiy boundary Une 
in hypnosis, and degeneration of consciousness is its 

80W<X. 

Snggeetion is at present the shibboleth of many a 
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"adentLfic" pBychoIogist. Suggestioii is the magic key 
that opens all secrete and disclosee all mysteries. Siig- 
gestioQ ezplains everything. To any question aa to 
hypnoaia asked of the snggestiomst, he, like a parrot, 
Ims bat one answer: *' Suggestion " I Well may Binet 
say:* "It is ioanffideot to explain everything that 
takes place in hypnotized sabjeots by invoking the 
hackneyed term * Snggestion I ' And that anffices for 
all pnrpoBes; that explains everything, uid, like the 
panacea of the ancients, it cores everything. Aa a 
matter of fact, theories of suggeation thug invoked 
amonnt to nothing less than makeshifts to save people 
the trouble of serions and delicate investigatioD." 8ng- 
geetionists make of snggestioii a kind of metaphysical 
abeolnte, a Spinozistic eauaa tut, for, according to thia 
trance-philosophy, hypnosis is nothing bat snggestion ; 
and by what is it induced f Why, by suggestion t Sug- 
gestion is thns its own cause. Absurd as this trance- 
philosophy of snggestionism is, it is none the less the 
current view of many a "scientific" psychologist Still 
the anthorities on the subject do not always talk the 
BOggestion jargon ; in their more lacid states they use 
quite a difierent language. The pity only ia that they 
do not grasp the fall import and meaning of their own 
propoeitiona ; they do not see the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their own statements. 

t Dr. Moll, in his remarkable book on Hypnotism, 
sums up bis theory of hypnosis thns : " We may, then, 
consider every hypnosis as a state in which the normal 
course of the ideas is inhibited. It matters not whether 
the ideas have to do with movements or with sense im- 
preemons. Their normal coarse is always inhibited. 

* Oo Double CoDKlonnuM. 
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The idea of a movement called up in a subject in or ont 
of hypnoBis hsa a tendency to induce the movement 
Svi in waling Ufe this idea is made ineffectual hy the 
voluntary idea of the subject thai he wiU prevent the 
euggetted vwvemeni y the hypnotised rubject can not do 
this* The same is the coee with saggeated paraljsiB. 
Sense delnsioiiB can be explained in a aimilu* waj. We 
tell ^ hypnotic robject, ' Here is a dog,' and he realizes 
it, and sees the d<^. The limitation of the normal 
conrae of the ideas allows the idea of the dog to be- 
come a perception. The ntbject is anable to control 
the eztama] ideas, or to pat forward his own ; the ex- 
teniat ones dominate his oonseiousness. Psychologically 
speaking, what we mean by attention is the powe« of 
fixing certain ideas in the mind and of working with 
them. Conseqnently we may say that there is an alter- 
ation of attention in hypnosis. Bnt attention may be 
^ther spontaneous or reflex. When by any act of will 
we choose one of several ideas and fix our attentitm 
upon it, this is spontaneous attention ; but when one 
idea among several gets the upper hand through its in- 
tensity or for some other reason, and thns repreesee 
other ideas and draws exclusive attention upon itself, 
this is reflex attention. Now it is only spontaneous at- 
tention which is altered in hypnosis — ^L e., the anbject's 
ability voluntarily to prefer one idea to another is inter- 
fered with, while reflex attention is nndistnrbed, and it 
is through this last that a Hu^eeted idea, the choice of 
which has not, however, been left to the snbject, comes 
into prominence. 

"Muiy investigators," oontinnee Dr. Koll, "eon- 
(xive hypnotism in this way. The works d Durand 

* Tb» lUUoi an ndae, 
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de Gros, Li^bault, and more lately of Beard, lUchet, 
Schneider, Wnndt, and Bentivegni, are in the main di- 
rect to ^lia point." 

It is tmlj amusing to see how people concede the 
main rabstanoe to their opponenta and still cling to the 
empty shell of Aeir old creeds. Accepting inhibition 
of spontaneoofl attention as the source, aa the nature of 
hypnofflB, the psychologist of the suggestion school folly 
ahandons his medical charm, his all-powerfol magio 
BD^estion. Inhibition of spontaneous attention, of 
Tolnntary control, leaving a residne of reflex attention, 
what is it, if not the foil admission that the hypnotic 
state is a mental disaggr^tion, a dissociation of the 
controlling from the reflex conHdonsneas f 

Taming now to one of the leaders of the Nancy 
school, to the greatest popnlarizer of snggestionism — 
Prof. Bembeim— we find him to be still more explicit 
on this point I hombly ask tiie reader's pardon for 
the lengthy quotatitm I am going to ofEer him. I find 
it will pve additional confirmatioQ to my view of the 
natnre of hypnods. In his book, " 8n^;eetiTe Thera- 
pentica^" Bemheim gives ns the following account of 
hypnosis, an acconnt that practically amounts to a com- 
plete abandonment of his omnipotent deity — suggestion : 
" The one thing certain is that a peeuliar aptitude for 
transforming the idea received into an act exists in hyp- 
notized subjects who are susceptible to suggestion. In 
the normal oonseionsnefis every formulated idea is ques- 
tioned by the mind. After being perceived by the 
cortical ONitres, the impression extends to the cells of 
the adjacent convolutions ; their peculiar activity is 
excited ; the diverse faculties generated by the gray 
substance of the brtun come into play ; the impression 
is elaborated, registered, and analyzed by means of a 
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complex mental process which ends in its acceptation 
or neatralizatioii ; if there is cause, the mind vetoes it. 
In the hypnotized Bnbject, on the contrary, the trans- 
formation of thought into action, seneation, movement, 
01 vision is bo quickly and so actively accomplished that 
the intellectual inhibition haa not time to act. When 
the mind interposea, it is already an accomplished fact, 
which is often registered with Borprise, and which is 
confirmed by the fact that it proves to be real, and no 
intervention can hamper it further. If I say to the 
hypnotized anhject, ' Your hand remained closed,' the 
brain carries oat the idea as soon aa it is fonnulated ; 
reflex is immediately transmitted from the cortical 
centre, where the idea induced by the aaditory nerve ia 
perceived, to the motor centre, corresponding to the 
central origin of the nervee subaerring flexion of the 
hand ; contractnre occurs in flexion. There is thee 
exaltation of the ideo-motor reflex exdtabili^, which 
effects the onconscions (snbconscions t) transformation 
of the thought into movement unknown to the vjill. 
The same thing occurs when I say to the hypnotized 
subject, ' Yon have a tickling sensation in your nose.' 
The thought induced through hearing is reflected upon 
the centra of olfactoiy sensibility, where it awakens the 
sensitive memory image of the nasal itching as former 
impreesions have created it and left it imprinted and 
latent. This memory sensation thus resuscitated may be 
intense enoogh to cause the reflex action of sneezing. 
There is also, then, exaltation of the ideo-sensorial reflex 
excitability, which effects the onconscions transformation 
of the thought into sensation, or into a sensory image. 
Li the same way the visual, acoustic, and gustatory 
images succeed the su^^iested idea. 

" Ifegative suggestions are more diflScolt to explun. 
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If I Bsy to the hypnotized Bnbject, 'Yonr body is in- 
■eoBible, your eye is blind,' the impresdon traoBmitted 
by the aoditoiy nerve to the centre of tactile or TisnaJ 
antestheeia is that retioal rision ezistB, bnt the cerebral 
perception no longer exists. It aeeme as if it might be a 
reflex paralysis of a codded centre wbidi the snggested 
idea has produced in this case. The mechanism of sug- 
gestion in general may then be snmmed ap in the fol- 
lowing formula : Increaae qf the refuse ideo-nuAor, idea- 
tMttorial «3)oitahiiUty. In the same way throogh the 
efiFect of some inflnence — strychnine, for example — the 
aensitiTe-motor excitability is increased in the spinal cord, 
80 that the least impreaaion at the periphery of a nerve 
is immediately transformed into contracture without the 
moderating influence of the brain being able to prevent 
this tianaformation. In the same way in hypootizstion 
the ideo-reflex excitability is increased in the brain, so 
that any idea received is immediately transformed into 
an act, without the controlling portion of the biain, 
the higher centres, being able to prevent the transfor- 
mation." 

Thus we clearly see that when the sn^^estioniBt comes 
to discnsa the nature of hypnOBiB, he abandons his posi- 
tion and admits that a split in the brain cutting <^ the 
higher controlling centres from the lower ones is at the 
basis of hypnosis. The very conditions of hypnosis pro- 
ehdm this fact, for they are bnt keen psychical scalpels 
and have the power to effect a deep incision in the semi- 
fluid stream of consciousness. Fixation of attention, 
monotony, limitation of the field of conscioaaneBB, limita- 
tion of voluntary movements, inhibition — all of them are 
ealonlated to pare, to split off the controlling from the 
reflex consciousness. The nature qf kgpnoiia, qf abnor- 
mal fuggeetib^Uy, is a disaggregaUon qf cotucununtae. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

THS LAW OF ABROBU&L BUOOKanBILTTT. 

A OLOBB examination of the facts of hypnotic sog- 
gestion will readily yield ns the law of abnonnid ang- 
gestibility. 

I hypnotize Mr. N., and tell him that on awakening, 
wbeii be will hear me congh, he will go to the table, 
take the Bible, open it on the firat page, and read alond 
the first verse of the first chapter. He ia then awak- 
ened. I congh. He risea, walks ap to the table, bnt 
stops there and does not bndge. I rebypnotize him. 
He telle me he did not want to carry ont the sogges- 
tion. " But yoQ most do it I " I insist " Yon mnst 
go to the table, open the Bible on the first page, and 
read the first verse of the first chapter. Yon most do 
it I yon can not help doing it I" He is then awak- 
ened, and this time the post-hypnotic snggestion is fully 
carried ont. 

I hypnotize Mr. L. "Bise!" I command. He 
rises. " Walk I '* He w^ks." " Yon are nnable to 
walk I " He makes a st^ or two, showing me that he 
can easily do it "Bnt it is impossible for yon to 
walk ; you can not walk ; yon are ntterly nnable to 
walk ; yon mnst not, and yon can not iraXk ; yon lost 
all power of moving ; no matter how yon try, yon find 
it impos^ble to take a step ; yon can not move your 
TO 
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legs ; 70Q have lost all control over tliem ; tliey are 
sti^ ngid, and firmly fixed to the ground. Oh, no, yon 
can not walk ; it is a physical impoflsibili^ for yoa to 
walk." I go on in this way, ponring forth a torrent of 
BDggestiona ; and this time my anggeBtion takes fall 
effect. The subject tries hard to move ; he can not do 
it, his legs are rigid, cataleptic. 

I hypnotize Mr. J. F., a strong, powerfol, healthy, 
borlyfeUow. "Risel" Icommand. Heriaes. "Walkt" 
He walks. " Yon can not move ! " I command again in 
a somewhat londer voice. The snbject makes a step 
forward. "Bat yon can not move I" I insist in a 
still londer voice than before, laying more stress on 
"cao not." He makes a step hesitatingly and with 
great difficnlty, like one dragging a heavy burden on 
his 1^;b. " Yon can not move I " I call ont in a londer 
and more commanding tone, putting still more empha- 
sis on the suggestion "can not." The subject comes 
to a complete standstill. He is fully paralyzed ; by no 
effort of will can he take a step forward. 

We may put it down as a rule, that when the sog- 
gestion is not taken there ia a f ar higher probability of 
bringing it into effect by repeating tiie suggestion over 
and over again in a louder key and in a more com- 
manding voice. The rule of hypnotic suggestion is, 
37ie mora direct v>e make our ruggeaUon the greater t/ia 
dumoe of its awseeaa. 

If we examine the facts of suggestion in the deeper 
states of hypnosis we find that the same rule holds true. 
The hypnotizer must make himself perfectly under* 
stood by the subject, by the r^lex ooneoioutnegg of the 
patient 

I hypnotize Mr. !>., make passes over his hand, and 
suggest that it is rigid, stiff. It becomes cataleptic. On 
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a second oocamon, when I make the pasBes, his hand be* 
eomea rigid ; he knows from previoiu experiments what 
it IB I want of him.* 

The experiments of Brud, Heidenhem, etc, and the 
QontrOTersy between the Nancy and SalpfitriSre school 
beaotifnlly bring oat this general role of hyimosis. 
Thns Br^ in his NeniTpnology, tells ns of some 
phreao-hypnotic experiments he made with a subject. 
"This patient," he writes, "being pressed over the 
phrenologist's organ of time, always expressed a desire 
* to write ' a letter to her mother or her brother ; over 
the organ of tUTU, ' to sing * ; between this and wit, * to 
be jndioiouB * ; the boondaiy between wit and causality, 
' to be clever * ; causality, ' to have knowledge,' and so 
on."t 

Heideohein fonnd that in pressing certain regions 
of the snbject'a body certain abnormal phenomena ap- 
peared ; that in preeaing the neck echolalia malted — 
the patient repeated everything that was said before him 
with the exaotnees of a phonograph ; that the stimala- 
taon of the neck produced vocal soands, as in Oolte's 
experiments. BUva, Binot, F^r^ and Heidenhein be- 
lieve that they can move single limbs of the Bonmambale 
by stimnlftting the parts of the head which correspond 
to the motor centres of the limbs concerned. Chalan- 
der even proposed to study the physiology of the brain 
in this way. Charcot, Dnmontpallier, BeriUon, Lepine, 
Strahl, OrQtzner, and Heidenhein regard hemihypnosis 
— ^that is, hypnosis of one side of the body — aa a phyri- 
olo^cal condition induced by the closing of one eye or 

* SphygmogrMphlo or pnlw tnoiogs lllustnta well this itate of 
caUlopt; (tM diagnm, Fkte I). 

1 1 mnit add hero thtX Bnid, in his l>Ur inveatigfttlaui in hfp- 
nodt, beoune fall j Kwan of the rsal soutcb of Uu pbenonwna. 
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by friction of one half of the crown of the head. Binet 
and F6rd chiiin that a magnet can eSect a transfer of 
anseethesia, etc., to the opposite side of the body. 

Now such experiments invariably fail when made 
by other obBervers and on other sabjects. Brud him- 
self tells na:* "I also very soon ascertained that the 
same points of the oraninm when thns excited did not 
excite the same ideas or emoHons in the minds of diff'er- 
ent patienta, which I considered oaght to have been the 
case." He hastens, however, to add : " I have since dis- 
covered the canse of this — namely, not having opiated 
at the proper stage cf the ht^TWtio oondiUon." The 
Italics are his own, althoogh Braid meant in qnite a 
different eense from that implied by me. You may 
press a bomp on the head of a fresh subject, and press 
it as much and as long as yon like, and nothing porticn- 
lar will resnlt, or anything might follow. And the rea- 
son is, the subject does not know what to expect ; he has 
DO suspicion ot what the experimenter wants him to do. 
Charcot and his school ni ft intw n that there are three 
states of what they name "le giande hypnotisme." 
These states are induced physiolo^cally. 

1. The lethargic state is induced by fixation npon 
an object, or by passing lightly npon the eyeball through 
the dosed eyelids. In this stage snggestion is impos- 
sible, but we find in it anteathesia, a certain muscular 
hyperexcitability ; any muscle excited by pressure or 
light friction contracts ; pressiire upon the ulnar nerve 
provokes the ulnar attitude ; and pressure npon the 
facial nerve is followed by distortion of the features of 
the corresponding edde of the face. 

2. A Bnbject in the lethargic condition can be made 

* HeniypDologj. 
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to Tpaea into the Becond or catAleptic state bj nising hia 
eyelida. If one eye only ia opened the corresponding 
ade of the body alone paBsea into tbe cataleptic condi- 
tion, the other edde remwning letbai^c. Snggestiona 
can be induced through the mnscnUr senae. If the 
subjects hand ia pnt into a condition aa if to give a 
kisB, his face aaanmea a smiling expresaion ; if his hands 
are joined aa in prayer, the face becomes grave and the 
anbject kneela down. This condition of catalepsy can 
also be induced at once without having the subject poae 
through lethargy, and that is caused by some nervous 
diock produced by a brilliant pcnnt or a violent noiee. 

S. Lethargy and catalepsy can be tranaformed into 
somnambulism by Ught or repeated friction of the top 
of the aubjecf s head. AneeBtheeia, hyperacute sensi- 
bili^, and susceptibility to all kinda of au^estion char- 
acterize this state. 

Now when other observers came to verify these 
three states they invariably failed to reproduce them 
without the agency of su^estion. Wetterstrand never 
found them at all among 3,589 different persona. " I 
have been as little able," writes Dr. Moll, "aa have 
many others, to observe the stages of Charcot in my 
experiments. I have, besidee, often experimented on 
several hystero-epileptics, but have failed to observe 
the stages, in spite of Itichet's opinion that every (me 
who experiments on such persons will obtain the same 
results as the school of Charcot did." Bemhedm finds 
that these three stages can not be induced without sng- 
geation. Continued sug^;estion alone has been able to 
produce them. Li^banlt, who hypnotized more than 
six thousand persons, never observed anything that 
should go to confirm the hypnotic stages aa described 
by Charcot " I have never bean able,** writes Bera- 
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heim,* " to determine without BDggestion bqj phe- 
nomena hj presBure exerdsed upon certain points of 
the oraniom. Fof example, here is one of m^ eom- 
aambalistic eases. I press npon the different poihts of 
the craniom ; no reeolt. I mj, * Nov I am going to 
toaoh that part of the cranium which corresponds to 
the movement of the left arm, and this arm will go 
into convnlsionB.' Having said this, I tooch an arbi- 
trary part of the head; immediately the left arm is 
convulsed. I state that I am going to indace aphasia 
by touching the re^on correspont^ng to speech. I 
touch any part of the head, and the subject no longer 
replies to m.y questions. Then I state that I shall 
touch the head in such a way that irritation of the cen- 
tres of speech will result. The person then answers mj 
questions in the following manner : ' What is your 
name ? ' ' Marie, Marie, Marie.' ' How are you I ' * Well, 
well, well.' * You have no pain i ' ' None at all, none 
at all, none at all.' " 

I myself made dmilar experiments on my snbjectB 
and witii similar results. I pressed different regions of 
the head of my subject and nothing resulted. I then 
SEud, " I am going to press your shoulder and yon will 
be unable to speak." I pressed it, and he could not 
speak. In my following aSameea, whenever I pressed 
that subject's shoulder he lost the power of speech. 

I pressed the head of Mr. W. in different places 
and no result followed. I then said, " I will press the 
centre of speech and you will be unable to speak." I 
firmly preued an arbitrary part of the head, and the 
subject was unable to speak. Without suggestion, by 
mere ph^ological means, we are unable to induce any 

* Snggwtin Tbenpautloi, 
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partdcnlar changes in the hypnotic anbject The sab- 
ject mnst know what we reqaire of him. 

It is not neceeearj to moke saggestions to each sub- 
ject separately. If a hypnotizable person is present at 
a sSancey he takee the hint at once, and when he is hyp- 
notized he moiufests pheoomena gimilur to the one he 
has witnessed. He knows exactly what the hypnotizer 
wants of him. 

" Here is an experiment," writes Bemheim,* " which 
I made wiUi M. Beannis. We hypnotized a nurse in 
our service who was susceptible to somnambnlisnL 
She had nerer been present ei^er as witness or as sub- 
ject of the kind of experiment which I wanted to try 
on her. I put the upper left limb into tihe cataleptio 
condition in the horizontd position, the thumb and in- 
dex fingeis stretched out, the other fingers bent ; the 
right arm remained relaxed. I applied the magnet to 
it for eight minntes. Nothing occurred. Then turn- 
ing to M. Beaunis, I said : ' Now I am gtnng to tiy an 
experiment. I shall apply the magnet to the rij^t 
hand (on the unaffected hand), and in a minute you 
will see this arm lifted and take the exact attitnde of 
the left one, while the latter relaxes and falls.* I 
placed the magnet just where it was at first, and in a 
minute the su^ested transfer was realized with perfect 
precision. If, then, without saying anything more, I 
put the msgnet back against the left hand at the end of 
a minute the transfer occurred in inverse order, and so 
on consecutiTely. Afterward I said, < I shall chwige 
the direction of the magnet, a4Bttie transfer will take 
place from the arm to the 1^.' At the end of a 
minnte the arm fell and the leg was raised. I pnt the 

* SaggwtlTe Then^iratlat, 
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magnet against Uie 1^ vi^oot saying aDything, and the 
transfer took place from, the leg to the arm. If, vitli- 
oat saying aoytbiag Uf the sabject, I replace the mag- 
net by a knife, a pencil, a bottle, a piece of paper, or 
nae anything in it« place, the same phenomenon occnrs. 
The next day I repeated these experiments on another 
somnambulist who had been pre/ieni the day before, 
uid withoat saying anything to her, or to any of the 
persons present, they tuoeeeded 7narvdltnid/y ; ^ idea 
t^ the tranter had been ruggeated to her mind by the 
eireutnetanaee <^ which she had been a wiinese" 

In deep hypnosiB, on acconnt of the hypeneetheaa 
of the subject's senses, the slighteet hint snfiSces. Bnt 
here, too, the sabject most be trained by previous ex- 
periments as to the interpretation of the hint In 
(short, we may fully assert that in hypnosis the subject 
ninst know what the hypnotizer wants of him, so that 
the more precise, emct, and frank the snggeetion is, the 
sorer will be ita snccess. We may pnt it down aa a 
nde for practitioners who intend to use hypnotism for 
therapeutic porpoaes. In giving the auggedion to the 
patientt jnake your language jUain, preeiaef and direct 
to thep</int 

The following cases will show the necessity of ob- 
■erring this last rale : 

Prof. W. James gave to one of his patients a post- 
hypnotic snggeetion to smoke only one pipe of tobacco 
a day. When the patient came again Prof. Jsmes asked 
him how many pipes he smoked a day I The answer 
was, " One only." On being hypnotized the patient 
confessed that he bought a pipe with a bowl of large 
dimenooDS, and that it was this one pipe be was smok- 
ing the whole day. 

Mr. F. snff^vd from attacks of acate headadie. 
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On account of the violent pain be had to discontinDe 
bis work. He came to me to be cored bj bypnotiBm. 
I hare hypnotized him several times and greatly re. 
lieved bia beadacbe. He could continne bis occapation 
without any inconvenience. At the eighth dtting be 
told me be had no more violent attacks, but was only 
snfieringlrom occasional slight headaches. I snggested 
that he will have no more slight headaches. Next day 
he came to me complaining of a severe attack. 

All the facts discnased in this chapter prove in the 
clearest way the trnth that in hypnosis, in the state of 
abnormal sn^iestibility, the more direct a snggestion ia 
the greater is the chance of its being realized, the 
stronger ie its efficacy ; and vice versa, the more indi- 
rect a suggestion ia the leas ia the chance of having it 
realized, the less is its efficacy. The law of abnormal 
suggestibility may be stated as follows : 

Abnormal auggest/SnUiy varies as direct au(^ffestion, 
and inversely as indirect sugge^ion. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
nrooESTiBiLnr and thb waeiitq ooirsoiouaNBSfl. 

It IB nov high time to gather ap the threads of our 
discossioa aod weave them into one organic, living 
whole ; to bring the stray rays of light that reached tu 
in the /ourae of oar research together into one focna, 
and jpnminate the dark, mysterions r^ona we nnder- 
toolJo explore. To do this we mnst retrace our gtepa 
and inspect closer the conditiona that admit one into 
that strange land of pnzzles, wonders, and prodigies. 
A comparison of the conditions of normal and ab- 
normal saggestibilitj will, I think, prove interesting 
and valnable, as it might give ns a glimpae deep into 
the nature of so^j^estibihty in general 

To &cilitate this compariaon, it wonld be best to 
make a, table in which the conditions of normal and ab- 
nonnal suggestibility should mn parallel to each other. 

TaBLB of CoNDmOIfS of NoBlUL AHD Absobiui. 

Sdooxstibilitv. 



1. Fixation of Bttention. 1. Fixation of attentknu 

8. Dirtiaetlon. 2. 

8. Honotony. 8. Hoootany, 

4. IdinHation of Toluntary 4. Limltatioa of volnntuy 

moraneDta. morementa. 

5. Limitation of the Held of B. Ltmitktion of tlu Add of 



consdoimeaB. 

6. Inhibition. 6. Inbibition. 

7. Immediato execution. 7. 

7 87 
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A glance at our last table will show at once that the 
conditioiis in both caaes are essentially the same, with 
the only difference that in abnormal suggestibility two 
conditionB are wanting — namely, distraction and imme- 
diate ezecQtion. This sanieness of conditions clearly 
indicates that both normal and abnormal soggeatibili^ 
flow hx>m some one common source, that they are of 
like nature, and that they are due to similar canses. 
Now a previous stady led ns to the cooclnsion that the 
natnre of abnormal snggestibility is a disaggn^tion 
of conscioQsness, a slit, a acar produced in the mind, a 
crack that may extend wider and deeper, ending at last 
in a total disj miction of the waking, guiding, control- 
ling consciousness from the reflex conscionsnees, from 
the rest of the stream of Ufe. Norm^ suggestibility is 
of like nature — ^it is a cleft in the mind ; only here the 
cleft is not so deep, not so lasting as it is in hypnosis, 
or in the state of abnormal suggestibility ; the split is 
here but momentary, evanescent, fleeting, disappearing 
at the very moment of its appearance. 

This fleeting, evanescent character of the split gives 
the reason why su^^estion in the normal state, why 
nonu^ soggestibihty requires immediate execution as 
one of its most indispensable conditions. We must 
take the opportunity of the momentary ebb of the con- 
trolling consciousness and hastily plant onr suggestion 
in the soil of reflex consdonsness. We must watch for 
this favourable moment ; not let it slip by, otherwise 
the aug^;estion is a failure. Furthermore, we must be 
careful to keep in abeyance, for the moment, though, 
the ever-active, ever-restless waves of the controlling 
consdousnesB ; we most And for them work in some 
other direction ; we must divert, we must distract thenL 
That is why normal suggestibility requires the addi* 
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tional conditiona of distraction and of immediate ezeoii> 
tion. For in the normal state the waking, controlling 
conadoiiBneas is always on its gaard, and when enticed, 
leaves its ground only a single step, and that only for 
bat a moment. In normal snggestibility the psychical 
Bcsar is faint; the lesion effected in the body of con- 
sdooBiieaB is soperficial, transitory, fleeting. In abnor- 
mal sn^j^estibility, on the contrary, the slit is deep and 
lasting — ^it is a severe gash. In both cases, however, 
we have a removal, a dissodation of the waking from 
the sabwaking, reflex conscionsnesB, and snggefition be- 
ing effected only through the latter. It is the vuhtBok- 
inff, tite r^eas, not tKe wa^tijig, the eontrolUng, amscious- 
nets thai is auggeatibU. Suggestibili6tf is the attrtbvie, 
the very essence of the subwaking, re^ consciottsness. 
That oar snggestionB should take root and bring forth 
frait, liiat they should become fully realized, we must 
address them to the sabwaking conBcionsness directly, 
and in order to do that a disa^regation of conscious- 
nesa most be effected. 

If we torn to the laws of normal and abnormal sug- 
gestibility, we find stUl further evidence in sapport of 
onr view as to the nature of suggestibility and its rela- 
tion to the sabwaking, reflex consciousness. A mere 
comparison of the two laws reveals the tmth of onr 
position: 

Tk» Lm tf ASmamdl n« Lm of Normal 

BuggtdO^aiti. BuggtttSiility. 

Abnormal anggertibtlity varies Homial Huggeatibilit; variei u 
■■ dlract roggeation, and in- indirect suggestion, and in- 

venelj m indirect migge»- venel^ a* direct saggestion. 

tiOIL 

The two laws are the reverse of each other, thus 
dearly indicating the presence of a controlling, inhib- 

A.oot^lc 
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itor; coDBdoDB element in the one case, and ite abeence 
in the other. In the normal Btate we mast guard 
aguDBt the inhibitory waking consciotunees, and we 
most therefore make our anggestion aa indirect as po§- 
mble. In the abnormal state, on the contrary, no cir- 
cumspection is needed ; the controlhog, inhibitoiy wak- 
ing conBciooBneBB is more or less absent, the sabwaking 
reflex consciousness is exposed to external Btunoli, and 
oar sn^^tions, therefore, are the more effective the 
more direct we make them. With fuU right may we 
now assert that sn^estibility is a dieaggregaHon of 
eonteiousneaa — a disaggregation in which the subwak- 
ing, reflex conBcioosDesB enters into direct commonico- 
tion with the external world. 

The general law of snggeetibili^ is now plainly 
obvions : 

Sdoosstibilitt tasibs as the AKouirr of disao- 

OBBOATIOII, Ain> HrrSSBELT AS TEE UHTFtOATIOH OV 
OONSOIOUBNZSa.* 



• See Appendix S 
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CHAPTER X. 

THS BEOOITDABT BELT. 



Ths law of enggestibility in general, and those of 
norma] and abnormal snggeetibili^ in porticalar, indi- 
cate a ooeziBtenoe of two streama of conBcionsnesB, of 
two aelves within the frame of the indiridnal ; the one, 
the waking conscionsneBS, the waking self ; the other, 
the aabwaking oonscioaBnefls, the subwaking self. Bat 
althongh the conditions and laws of sn^feetibilitj' clearly 
point to a doable self as constitating human individn- 
alitjT, BtiU the proof, ertrong as it appears to me to be, 
is rather of an indirect nature. We must therefore 
look for facts that should directly and explicitly prove 
the same trath. We do not lack gnoh facte. We torn 
first to those of hysteria. 

If we pnt a pencil or scisaors into the anteethetic 
band of the hysterical person withont his seeing it, die 
inaensible hand makes adaptive movements. The fin- 
gers seize the pencil and place it in a position as if the 
hand were going to write. Qnite differently does the 
hand poeeeas itself of the scissors : the hand gets hold 
of the instmmeat in the proper way, and seems ready 
for work, for cutting. Now all the while the mbject 
" u,.„z.. ..Google 
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IB totally onconscioiis of what is bappeniug there to liis 
huid, Biace it k iusendble, and he can not possibly see 
it, aa Ilia face is concealed by a screen. It is obnons 
that in order for snch movements of adaptation to occur 
that there mnst be recognition of the object kept by the 
anceBthetic hand. But recognition requires a complex 
meni^ operation : it reqaires that the object should be 
perceived, ahonld be remembered, and shoold bo classed 
with objects of a certain kind and order. The very fact 
of the adaptation movements indicate the preeence of 
some kind of embryonic will. Simple aa these experi- 
meots are, they none the less strongly indicate tlie pres- 
ence of a hidden agency that works throngh the an- 
nsihetic hand; an agency that posBeeses perception, 
memory, judgment, and even will. Since these last 
operation^ are essentially characteristicB of consdous- 
nesB, of a self, we must ueceBsarily conclude that it is a 
conBciooB agency that acts through the insenmble hand 
of the hysterical person. Since the activity of tlm in- 
telligence, simple and elementary as it ia, is unknown to 
the Bubject, it is quite clear that there is present within 
him a secoudaiy conscioasuesa standing in no connec- 
tion with the primaiy stream of personal consciouBness, 
and somehow coming in possession of the person's 
hand. 

Ab we advance in Q)ir research and make the condi- 
tions more and more complicated, all doubt as to the 
presence of a conaoious' being, behind the veil of the 
subject's primary consciousness, completely diaappears. 
''We put a pen," sayB Binet,* "into the ancesthetio 
hand and we m^e it write a word ; left to itself, the 



* Binet, On Double CniEcioasDess. Vidt Binet, Sur lea kltenu- 
tlons d» la CoDscience, RoVoa PbilosophiiQe, t, S7, 1884. 
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hand preaerves its attitude, and at the expiration of a 
ehort epace of time repeats the wordfi of tea five or ten 
times. Having arrived at this fact, we Again seize the 
angeethetic hand and cause it to write some familiar 
woid — for example, the patient's own name — bnt in bo 
doing we intentiooaU; commit an error in spelling. 
In its tarn the anaesthetic hand repeats the word, bnt, 
oddlj enough, the hand betrays a momentaiy hesitation 
when it reaches the letter at which the error in orthog- 
taphj was committed. If a gnperfinons letter happens 
to have been added, sometimes the hand will hesitat- 
inglj rewrite the name along with the supplementary 
letter ; again, it will retrace only a part of the Jetter in 
question ; and again, finally, entirely sappress it" It 
is qntte evident that we have here to deal with a con- 
sdons agent hesitating about mistakes and able to cor- 
rect them ; we can not posubly ascribe such activity to 
mere nnconectous cerebralioo. 

If agun we take the aneesthetic hand and trace on 
the dorsal side of it a letter or a fignre, the hand traces 
this figure or letter. Evidently the secondary con- 
acioasneBB is in full possession of these perceptions, 
although the primary consciousness of the subject is 
totally ignorant of them. 

Furthermore, insensible as the aneesthetic hand is, 
since no pinching, pricking, burning, or faradization of 
it are perceived by the subject, still we can show that 
there exists a hidden sensibility in the hand ; this can 
easily be proved by the sesthesiometsr. If we prick 
the insensihle band with one of the points of a pair of 
compassee, the hand automatically traces a angle point 
Apply both points, and the automatic writing will trace 
two points, thus inf onning us of its degree of insensi- 
bility. 
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The amaarotic or hysterical eye gives as still 
stronger evideDoe of the exiBtecce of a Becondary 
being perceiving things which lie ontrade the visual 
distance of the sabject^s waking conadoiiBneBB. Hys- 
terical subjects often complain of the loss of sight As 
a matter of fact, when we come to test it we find that 
the snbject does see what he dums not to eee. This is 
detected by the eo-caJled " box of Flees." This box is 
BO Bkilfnlly arranged that the patient sees with hia 
right eye the picture or the figure situated to the left, 
and with his left eye what is ntosted to the right. 
The hysterical person blind in the right eye, when put 
to Boch a test, declares that he sees tiie picture to the 
left side but not that to the right He sees with the 
blind eye. 

Amaurosis may also be tested in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. A pair of spectacles in which one glass is 
red and the other green is put on the patient's eye, 
and he is made to read Biz letters on a blank frame, 
alternately covered with red and green glaas. When 
one eye is doeed only three letters can be seen through 
the spectacles — namely, the ones corresponding in color 
to the spectacle glass through which the eye is looking; 
Uie other three can not be seen on account of the two 
complementaiy colors forming black. The patiept, 
then, blind in one eye (say the right), ought to see only 
three letters when he has the spectacles on. Wh^ 
however, put to this test the patient promptly reads 
the six letters. The right eye undoubtedly seeB, only 
the image is retained by the secondary self, and a spe- 
cial arrangement of conditions is required to force that 
hidden self to snrrender the image it stole. 

To reveal the presence of tiiis secondary self that 
perceives and knows facts hidden from the upper con- 
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sdonBDesB or primary self, I freqtiently employ the fol- 
lowing simple but snre method, which may be charac- 
terized BB the method of " gaessiiig *' : 
^ ImpreBmoDB are made od the anesthetic limb, and 
the Bobject who doea not pereeire any of the applied 
Btimnli ia aaked jnstto make a"wild gneea" aa to the 
natore and number of the stimuli, if tiiere were any. 
Now the interest is that nearly all the gaesses are f oond 
to be correct Dr. "William A. "White, of Binghamton 
State Hospital, finds that this method works well in his 
cases. " In the case of D. F.," Dr. White writes to 
me, " whose field of risioii I sent jaa, I find by experi- 
ment, taking a hint from yoa, that, by introducing 
fingers between the limit of her field of vision (which 
is Tery contracted) and the limit of the normal field, 
she could gaess each time and tell which finger was 
held up." 

To bring out still more clearly and decisiTely the 
presence of a secondsiy consciousness that perceives 
the image which the hysterical person does not see, 
A. Binet performed the following experiment : *' "We 
place," he says,* " the hysterical subject before a scale 
of printed letters, and tentatively seek the rnftTinmm 
distance from the board at which the subject ia able to 
read the largest lettos. After having experimentally 
determined the maximum distance at which the subject 
can read the largest letters of the series, we invite him 
to read certun small letters that are placed below the 
former. Naturally enough, the subject is unable to do 
so ; but if at this instant we slip a pencil into the aneea- 
thetic hand, we are able by the E^^cy of the hand to 
induce automatic writing, and this writing will repro- 

* Binct^ On Doobls ConacknuDMa ; abo, Barm Phikaophiqao, t, 07. 
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dace preusely the letters which the subject is in vain 
trying to read. It is highly interesting to obBerre that 
during the very time the anbject is repeatedly declaring 
th&t he does not see the letters, the ennathetic hand, 
unknown to him, writes oat the letters one after an- 
other. If, interrupting the experiments, we ask the 
subject to write of his own free will the letters of the 
printed series, he will not be able to do so ; and when 
asked simply to draw what he sees, he will only pro- 
duce a few zigzag marks that hare do meaning." 
These experiments plainly prove that the secondary 
consciousness sees the letters or words, and directs the 
ansesthetic hand it possesses to write what it perc^vee. 
Fnrthermore, if we remove the subject at too great 
a distance, so that the letters are altogether out of the 
range of vimon of the secondary consciousness, the 
automatic writing be^ns to make errors — writing, for 
instance, " Locien " instead of " Louise " ; it tries to 
guess. Now if anything plainly shows the presence of 
a hidden intelligence, it is surely this guessing of which 
the subject himself is totally nnconscions, for guess- 
ing is essentially a cbaracteristic of consciousness. "An 
automaton," truly remarks Binet, "does not mistake; 
die secondary consdonsneBS, on the contrary, is subject 
to errors because it is a consciousness, because it is a 
thing that reasons and combines thoughts." This last 
conclusion is still further proved by the following 
experiments: "There are patients," writes Binet* 
" (St. Am., for example), whose hand spontaneously 
finishes the word they are made to trace. Thus I cause 
the letter ' d ' to be written ; the hand continues and 
writes *don.' I write 'pa,' and the hand continues and 

* Sitwt, On Double CoDKiouniess ; al«>, Rerue Fhilow^pbi(lu^ t, 27. 
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writes 'pftvilion.' I write 'Sal,' and the band writes 
* Salp6tridre.' Here it is still more obvions that we 
are in the presence of a hidden agency that can take 
hints and develop them intelligently. 

We saw above that distraction of attention is one 
of the indispensable conditions of sn^eatibilil^ in the 
normal watdng state. Now, M. Janet, in his experi- 
ments on hysterical persons, used chiefly this condition, 
or (as it may be called) "method of distraction," as a 
means for coming into direct oral commnnication with 
the secondary soggestible self. In hysterical persons 
it is easier to bring about the conditions of sn^eeti- 
l»lity, becanse, as s rule, they possess a contracted field 
of conscionsnesB, and when engaged in one thing they 
are oblivions to all else. "When Locde [the sobject] 
talked directly with any obe,'* says M. Janet,* ** she 
ceased to be able to hear any other person. Yon may 
stand behind her, call her by name, shont abuse in her 
ear, without making her torn round ; or place yourself 
before her, show her objects, touch her, etc., without 
attracting her notice. When finally she becomes 
aware of you she thinks you have jnst come into the 
room again, and greets yon accordingly." H. Janet 
availed himself of theee already existent conditions of 
suggestibility, and began to give her sag^eetions while 
she was in the waking state. When the subject's at- 
tention was fully fixed on a conversation with a third 
party M. Janet came up behind her, whispered in her 
ear some simple commands, which she instuitiy obeyed. 
He made her reply by signs to bis questicms, and even 
made her answer in writing if a pencil were placed in 
her hands. The subject's primary consciousness was 

* Plem Janet, L'Automatiaow Fajchotogli}m, 
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entirely ignorant of what was going on. In eome 
oases the patient was made to pass through a series of 
awkward bodily pomtiona withont the least spark of 
knowledge on his side. The following is a very inter- 
eeting and striking case : 

P., a man of forty, was received at die hospital 
at Havre for deliriom tremens. He improved and 
became quite rational during the daytime. The hos- 
pital doctor observed that the patient was highly sng- 
gestible, and invited H. Janet to experiment on him, 
" While the doctor was talking to the patient on some 
interesting subject," writes M. Janet,* *' I placed my- 
self behind P., and told him to raise his arm. On 
the first trial I had to tonoh his arm in order to pro- 
voke the desired act ; afterward his nnconsoioos obedi- 
ence followed my order witboat difBcnlty. I made 
him walk, sit down, kneel — all without his knowing it 
I even told him to lie down on his stomach, and he 
fell down at once, but his bead still raised itself to 
answer at once the doctor's qneetions. The doctor 
asked him, *In what position are yoo while I am 
talking to you I' 'Why, I am standing by my bed; 
I am not moving.' " The eecondaiy self accepted 
motor soggeetiona of which the primary self was totally 
unaware. 

As the orders thus whispered to the secondary, 
subwaking self become more complicated the latter 
rises to tJie surface, pushes the waking self into the 
background and carries out the suggested commands. 
" M. Binet bad been kind enough," writes M. Janet," f 
"to show me one of the subjects on whom he was in 
the habit of studying acts rendered unconscious by 

* Pierre J»ael, L'Autonutume Pafchologiqne, f ^^*^ 
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ansestlieBia, and I had aaked his permisaion to pro- 
duce OD this enbject the phenomenon of sn^^tion by 
distraction. Everything took place jost u I expected. 
The subject (Hah.), folly awake, talked to M. Bluet 
Placing myself behind her, I caused her to move her 
hand nnoonscionsly, to write a few words, to answer 
my qnestionB by signs, etc. Snddraly Hab. ceased to 
speak to M. Binet, and, taming toward me, continaed 
correctly by t^ voice the conversation she had b^on 
with me by nnconscionfl signs. On the other hand, she 
no longer spoke to M. Binet, and coold no longer hear 
him speak ; in a word, she had fallen into electiTe som- 
nambnlism (rapport). It was neceesaiy to wake her 
op, and -when awakened she had naturally forgotten 
everything. Ifow Hab. had no previons knowledge of 
me at all ; it was not, therefore, my presence which 
bad sent her to sleep. The sleep was in this case 
manifestly the result of the devdopmetU of wuxmsoioua 
actiiona, which had invaded and finally effaced the nor- 
mal conscioDsneas. This explanation, indeed, is easly 

verified. Hy subject, Madame. B , remains wide 

awako in my neighbourhood bo long as I do not pro- 
voke uncouBciotts phenomena, hot when the nnconsciouB 
phenomena become too nnmerons and too complicated 
she goes to sleep.'* We have here clear and direct 
]m>of as to the presence of a cratsdons agency lying 
bnried below the opper stratom of personal life, and 
also as to the idenii^ of this hidden, mysterious self 
with the hypnotic self. The adf of normal and that 
of abnonnal fuggeattbiUty are one and the aanu.. 

Taming now to hypnoms, we find that the classical 
experiments of P. Janet and Gonmey on deferred or 
poBt-hypnotic soggestion famish clear, valid, and direct 
evidence of the reality of a secondaiy conscionsnees, of 
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an intelligent, Bnbwaking, hypnotic self concealed be- 
hind the cartuD of personal conscionsnesa. 

" When Lncie was in a state of geamine Bonmam- 
bnlism," writes P. Janet, " I said to her, in the tone 
need for giving snggestioiis, ' When I dap my hand 
twelve times yon wSl go to sleep again.' Then I 
talked to her of other things, and five or six minotea 
later I woke ber completely. The foTgethdnees of all 
that had happened dnring the hypnotic state, and of 
my sn^estion in particular, was complete. I was 
assured of this forgetfnlness, which was an important 
thing here, first, by the preceding state of sleep, which 
was genuine somnambolism with aSl its cbaracteriatio 
symptoms; by the agreement of all those who have 
been engaged npon Uieee questions, and who hare all 
proved the forgetfulness of dmilar snggestiona after 
waking ; and, finally, by the resnlts of all the preced- 
ing experiments made opon this anbject, in which I 
have always found this unconscionsneBS. Other people 
anrronnded Lncie and talked to her about different 
things; and then, drawing back a few steps, I struck 
my hand five blows at rather long intervals and rather 
fiantly, noticing at the same time that the sabject paid 
no attention to me, bat still talked on briskly, I came 
nearer and said to her, 'Did yon hear what I just 
did f ' ' What did you do t ' said she, * I was not pay- 
ing attention.* ' This ' (I clapped my hands). ' Yon 
just clapped yonr hands.' 'How many times (* 
'Once.' I drew back and continued to clap more 
faintly every now and then. Lucie, whose attention 
was distncted, no longer listened to me, and seemed 
to have completely fo^otten my existence. When I 
bad clapped six times more in this way, which with 
the preceding ones made twelve, Lncie stopped talk- 
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iog itmnediatelj, oloned her ejes, and fell back asleep. 
* Whj do 70a go to sleep 1 ' I said to her. * I do not 
know anytiimg aboat it ; it came npon me all at once,' 
she said. 

" The Bomnambolist moat have connted, for I en- 
deavoored to make the blows jnat alike, and the twelfth 
could not be difltingniahed from the preceding ones. 
She most have beard them and counted ihem, bnt 
without knowing it; therefore, tmconscionsly (sab- 
conscioDBlj). The experiment was easy to repeat, and 
I repeated it in many ways. In this way Lncie 
connted nnconscionaly (snbconscaonBly) op to forfy- 
tbree, the blows being sometimes regolar and some- 
times iiregnlar,, with never a migtahe in the resnlt 
The most striking of these experiments was this : I 
gave the order, * At the third blow yon will ruse yoor 
hands, at the fifth yon will lower them, at the sixth 
yon will look foolish, at the ninth yon will walk abont 
the room, and at the sixteenth yon will go to sleep in 
an eaty-cboir.' She remembered nothing at all of this 
on wding^ bnt all these actions were performed in the 
order desired, althoogh dnring the whole time Lncie 
replied to qofistions that were pnt to her, and was not 
aware that she connted the noises, that she looked 
foolish, or that she walked about. 

" After repeating the experiment I cast abont for 
some means of varying it, in order to obtain very sim- 
ple nnconscions judgments. The experiment was al- 
ways arranged in the same way. Sn^estions were 
made daring a well-established hypnotic sleep, then 
the subject was thoroughly wakened, and the signals 
and the actions took place in the waking state. 
'When I repeat tiie same letter in succession yon 
will become rigid.' After she aw<^e I whispered the 
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letters, 'a,' 'c,' 'd,' 'e,' 'a,' 'a.' Lucie became mo 
tionleee and perfectly rigid. That shows an nncon- 
ecioaa jodgment of resemblance. I may also cite some 
examples of judgments of difference : ' Yoa will go to 
deep when I pronounce an uneven number,' or 'Tour 
hands will revolve around each other when I pronounce 
a woman's name.' The result is the same ; as long as 
I whisper even nambers or names of men nothing hap- 
pens, but the suggestion is carried out when I give the 
proper signal. Lucie has therefore listened uncon- 
Bcionslj (subconBcionsly), compared, and appreciated 
the differences. 

" I next tried to complicate the experiment in order 
to see to what lengths this faculty of an uuconscioQS 
(subconsdons) judgment would go. 'When the enm 
of the number which I shaU pronounce amounts to ten 
joa will throw kisses.' The same precautions were 
taken. She was awakened, forgetfnlneae established, 
and while she was chatting with other people who dis- 
turbed her aa much as possible, I whispered, at quite & 
distance from her, *Two, diree, one, four,' and she 
made the movement. Then I tried more complicated 
nnmben and other operations. 'When the numbers 
that I shall prononuce two by two, subtracted from one 
another, leave six, yon will make a certain gesture ' — or 
multiplication, and even very simple divisionB. The 
whole thing vras carried out with almost no errors, ex- 
cept when the calculation became too complicated and 
could not be done in her head. There was no new 
&cnl^ there, only the usual processes were operating 
unconsciously (subconsciously). 

" It seems to me that these experiments are quite 
directly connected with the problem of the intelligent 
perfoimaace of snggestion ttuit appears to be forgotten. 
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The facte mentioned are perfectly accante. Som- 
nambnliBte are able to count the days and hours that 
intervene between the present time and the perform- 
ance of a soggestion, althongh thej have no memory 
whatever of the sn^jestion itself. Oatside of their 
couflcieafineas there is a memory that persists, an atten- 
tion always on the alert, and a jodgment perfectly capable 
of coanting the days, as is ahown by its being able to 
make these maltiplicationB and diTisioiis." 

The experimente of £. Gonmey confirm the same 
tmth — that hehiod the primary upper conscioasneee a 
secondaiy lower conscioasnees is present 

" P 11," writes E. Gkramey, *' was told on March 

26th that on the one hundred and twenty-third day 
from then he was to put a blank sheet of paper in an 
envelope and send it to a friend of mine whose name 
and residence he knew, bat whom he had never seen. 
The subject was not referred to agun till April 18th, 
wheat he was hypnotized and asked if be remembered 
anything in connection with this gentleman. He at 
once repeated the order, and said, ' This is the twenty- 
third day — a hondred more.' 

" S. {hypnotize). How do yon know I Have yon 
noted each day t 

"P U. No; it seemed natural. 

" 3. Have yon thought of it often t 

*^P U. It generally strikes me early in the 

morning. Something tells me, ' Yon have got to 
connt' 

**£ Does that happen eveij day f 

** P U. No, not every day — perhaps more likely 

every other day. It goes from my mind. I never 
think of it during the day. I only know it has to be 
d<me. 

8 
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" He was qneetioned again on April SOth, and at once 
said, 'That is going on all right — twen^-five daya'; 
and on April 22d, when in the truioe, he spontane- 
ously recalled the subject and added ' TweDt^-seveii 
days.' After he was awakened (April 18th), I asked 
him if he knew the gentleman in question or had been 
thinking about faim. He waa clearly surprised at the 
qaeetion." The hypnotic self knew he had to do some- 
thing, knew the particolar act and the precise day when 
he had to perform it ; watched the flow of time, connted 
the days and all that was going on, withont the least in- 
timation to the conscionsness of the waking personal self. 

E. Goumey then conceived the happy idea of 
farther tapping the intelligence and knowledge of this 
subwaking hypnotic self by means of aatomatic writ- 
ing- 

"I showed P U," says E. Goumey,* "a plan- 

chette — ^he had never seen or tonched one before — and 
got him to write his name with it He was then hyp- 
notized, and told that it had been as dark as night in 
London on the previons day, and that he would be 
able to write what he had beard. He was awakened, 
Bud Bs nsnal was offered a sovereign to say what it was 
be had been told, and as dbusI without impunity to my 
purse. He was then placed with his hand on ^e plan- 
chette, a large screen being held in the front of his faoe, 
so that it was impossible for him to see the paper or 
instrument In less than a minute the writing b^sn. 
The words were, ' It was a dark day in London." 

*' When asked what he bad written, he did not know. 
He was given a post-hypnotio suggestion to poke the 
fire in six minutes, and that he should inform us bow 



* B. GoniniT. Poat-bjpnottc Stotea, Pr. a P. IL, April, 1887. 
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the time was going, without any direetion aa to writing. 

He wrote soon after waking, ' P U, will yon pdce 

the fire in six minutes f ' " 

To prove dedairely the intelligence of the second- 
aiy, sabwaking, hypnotic self, Qoomey gave the en- 
tranced sabject arithmetical problems to solve, and 
immediately had him awakened. Wh^ put to the 
planohette the aabject gave the aolation of the problem, 
withoat being conscionA as to what he was doing. It 
was the hypnotic self who made the calculation, who 
solved the arithmetical problem. 

W s was told to add together 5, 6, 8, 9, and had 

just time to say " S," when he waa awakened in the 
fraction of a second with the words on his lips. The 
planchette immediately prodaced *' 28." 

P II was told during trance to add all the digits 

from 1 to 9 ; the first result was 89, the second 46 
(right). Behypnotized, and aaked by S. what he had 
been writing, he said, " Yon told me to add the fignrea 
from 1 to 9 = 45." "Did you write it!" "Tee, I 
wrote it down." 

W s waa hypnotized and told that in dx minutes 

he was to blow a candle out, and that he would be re- 
quired at the same time before this to write ^e num- 
ber of minutes that had passed and the number that 
had still to elapse. He was awakened, laughed and 
talked as usual, and, of course, knew nothing of the 
order. In about three and a half minutes (he waa 
taken by surprise, so to say) he was set down to the 
planchette, which wrote, " Four and a half — one more." 

About a minute passed, and W e was rehypnotized, 

but just aa his eyes were beginning to close, he raised 
himself and blew out the candle, saying, " It is b^^ning 
to imelL" Hypnotized aud questioned, he remembered 
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al] that he had dooe ; and when it was pointed out to 
him that fonr and a half and one do not nuke rix, he 
explained the diacrepancy by saying, " It took half a 
minute for yon to tell me ; I reckoned ^m the end of 
yoar telling me." 

S 1 was told in the trance that he was to look 

OQt of the window seven minntea after waking, and 
that he was to write how the time was going. He waa 
then awakened. This was 7.3H p-^ I set him to the 
planchette, and the writing began at 7.86^. I did not 
watch the process, bnt when I stood holding the screen 
in front of his eyae I was bo doee to his hand that I 
conld not help becoming aware that the writing was 
being prodnced at distinct intemle. I remarked that 
he was going by fits and starts, and seemed to have to 
pause to get np steam. Immediately on the condn- 
don of the writing at 7.40 he got np and drew aside the 
blind, and looked ont. Examining the paper, I fonnd 
" 26, U, 43, 62, 61, 7." 

Clearly he had aimed at recording at each moment 
when he began the nnmber that had passed and the 
number that remained. The subwaking, Bu^festible, 
hypnotic being seems to be not a physiological automa- 
ton, bnt a self, possessing consciousnees, memory, and 
even a rudimentary intelligence. 

Sphygmographic or tracings of the radial artery 
seem to point to the same conclusion. Thus in the 
normal state, on the application of agreeable stimnii, 
such as perfumes, the curves become broader, the pulse 
slower, indicating a mnscnlar relaxation of the heart ; 
while on the other band, if disagreeable or painfnl 
atimnli are applied, snch as pricking, faradic or ga3- 
vanic currents, ammonia, acetic add, formaline, etc., the 
pulse becomes rapid, the " Kftckstoss devation^" ox the 
A.oot^lc 
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dicrotic iTOTe, becomes accentuated, and even risea in 
height (in caees where the dicrotic vave is absent it re- 
appears under pain), the heart beats increase, indicating 
a more frequent mnacnlar contraction. 

If now the sabject is hypnotized and nude an- 
leethetic and analgesic, and agreeable and disagreeable 
stimoli are applied, althongb the sabject feels no pain 
whatever, still the characteriBtica of the pain and pleas- 
are curves are straugelj marked, indicating the pres- 
ence of a diSosed snbconscioiis feeling. 

Becords of respiiation and of the radial artery, or 
what is called pnJenmographie and sphygmograpbic 
tradnga, bring oat clearly the real nature of the sabcon- 

BdoDB. 

This is done in the following way : A simnltaneons 
pneamographio and sphygmographio record is first 
taken of the mbject while he is in his normal waking 
state. A second record is th«i taken, with the only 
difference that disagreeable and painfnl stimnli, snob as 
faradic conent or odoors of ammonia or acetic acid, are 
introdnced. The tracings will at once show the punfnl 
sensationB of the sabject The corvee will suddenly 
rise, revealing the violent reactions to the unwelcome 
BtimulL If now the sabject is thrown into a hypnotic 
trance and a third record is taken, we shall then have 
the following carious resnlte : If disagreeable and pun- 
ful Btimnli are applied, and if analgeua ia suggested, 
the sabject claims that he feels no pain whatever. In 
his normal waking state the subject will strongly react, 
he will scream from pain, bnt now he keeps quiet. Is 
there no reaction 1 Does the subject actually feel no 
pain ? Far from being the case. If we look at the 
pnenmographic tracings we find the waves uniformly 
deep and broad, the respiration is hard and laboored ; a 
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nmiJar change we find in the tracingB of the radial 
artery. The pain feeling is there, only it is not concen- 
bated ; it is diffoaed. The upper coiucioiiBnees doea 
not feel the pain, hat the sahconBdoneneBB doee. The 
painful or uneasy feeling is diffneed all over the oi^anio 
cmudoasneas of the eecond&ry self. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TBB BTTBOOSBOIOUa SSLF Aim /ONOOSBOIOUS OEBKBSATIOB. 

Thk {acts of post-hypnotic negative hsllacinationB 
or of Byetepiatized aneeethesia still further reveal the 
preeence of a anbconsciooB self below the npper vaUng 
conscioosnoss. The following interesting experimentB 
made by Bemheim and M. Liegeoia, and quoted by 
Binet in his remarkable book, The AltematioiiB of Per- 
BODBlity, maj serve as good iUostrations : 

"Elise B., eighteen years old, a servant, suffering 
from sciatica. She waa a respectable yonng gii\, steady, 
of average intelligence, and, with the exception of her 
sciatica, presentiiig no nenropathic manifestations, symp- 
toms, nor hereditary tendencies. 

" It waa very easy, after her first ntting, to bring on 
somnambulism coapled with a state in which she was 
sensitive to hallncinations both hypnotic and post-hyp- 
notic, and to amnesia on awaking. I easily developed 
negative hallncinations with her. During her sleep I 
said to her, ' When yon wake yon will no longer see 
me : I shall have gone.' When she awoke she looked 
about for me, and did not seem to see me. I talked to 
her in vain, shonted in her ear, stuck a pin in her skin, 
her nostrils, under the nails, and thmet the point of the 
pin in the mncons membrane of the eye. She did not 
move a mnsole. As far as she waa concerned, I had 
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ceased to exiat, and all the acooBtic, visnal, tactile, and 
other inipreasioDB emanating from myBelf did not make 
the slightest impression npon her ; she ignored them all. 
As Boon, howeTer, as another person, onknown to her, 
touched her with the pin, she perceived it quickly, and 
drew back the member that had been pricked. 

" I may add, in passing, that this experiment is not 
eqnaUysncceasfnlwithaUsomnambnlists. Manjp&tients 
do not realize native sensori^ sa^eetions, and others 
only partially. Some, for example, when I declare that 
they shall not see me on awaking, do not see me, indeed, 
bnt they do hear my voice and feel my toach. Some 
are astonished to hear me and feel the pricks withont 
seeing me, others do not attempt to understand it, and, 
finally, others believe that the voice and the sensation 
come from another person who is present. Sometimes 
the negative hallncination is made complete for <dl thm^ 
smtations when the snggestion is g^ven in this way: 
' When yon wake, if I tonch yon and prick yon yon 
will not feel it ; if I speak to yon yon will not hear 
me. Moreover, yon will not see me; I shall have 
gone.' Some snbjects' sensations are quite neutralized 
after this detailed suggestion; with others, only the 
visual sensation is neutralized, all the other negative 
sensorial suggestions remaining ineffectual. 

'* The sonmambulist of whom I speak realized every- 
thing to perfection. Logical in her delusive conception, 
she apparently did not perceive me with any of her 
senses. It was useless to tell her that I was there and 
that I was talking to her. Bbe was convinced that they 
were mmply maloDg fen at her expense. I gazed at 
her obstinately, and said : ' Yon see me well enough, 
bnt yon act as if yon did not see me. You are a hum- 
bug ; you are playing a part' She did not stir, and 
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coDtiiiiied to talk to other people. I added with a con- 
fident manner : * However, I know all aboat it Yon 
can not deceive me. It is only two years since yon had 
a child, and yon mode away with it Is that trae t I 
hare been told bo.' She did not move ; her face re- 
mained peaceful. Wifihing to see, on account of its 
medico-legal bearing, whether a serions offence might 
be committed onder cover of a negative hallucination, 
I Tonghly raised her drees and skirt Although oatn- 
rally very modest, she allowed this without a blnsh. 
I pinched the calf of her leg and thigK She made 
absolately no sign whatever. I am convinced that she 
might have been assaulted in this state witliont the 
slightest resistance. 

" That established, I asked the head of the clinic to 
put her to sleep again and suggest to her that I should 
again be there when ^e awoke. This she realized. 
She saw me again, and remembered nothing that had 
happened in the interval. I said to her : ' You have 
just seen me. I talked with yon.' She was astonished, 
and said, ' Why, no, yoa were not there.' * I was there, 
and I did talk with yon. Ask these gentlemen if I 
didn't' 'I saw these gentlemen very well. M. P. 
tried to persnade me that you were there. But that 
was only a joke. Yon were not there.' ' Very well,' 
I said, 'but you remember everything that happened 
while I was not there — all that I sud and did to yon.' 
' But how could you say and do anything to me when 
you were not diere t ' I insisted. Speaking seriously, 
and looking her in the face, I lud stress on every 
word : * It is true, I was not there, but you remember 
just the same.' I put my hand on her forehead and 
declared, ' Tod remember everything, absolntely every- 
thing. There — speak ont: what did I say to youC 
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After a momen^B concentrated thought, ehe blnsbed, 
Bud eaid, ' Oh, no, it is impoflorls » I muet hare dreamed 
it' 'Very veil; what did I saj to you in this dream?' 
She vas ashamed, and did not want to say. I insisted. 
Atlasteheuud, 'Yon said that I had had a chiid.' 'And 
what did I do to 700 ! * ' Ton pricked me with a pin.' 
'And then?' After a few minates she Baid,'Oh,no, 
I WQold not have allowed yon to do it ; it is a dream.' 
* "Wliat did yon dreun ? ' ' That yon exposed me,' etc. 

** In this way I waa able to call np the memory of 
all that had been said and done by me while she sop- 
poaed that she did not see me. Therefore, in reality 
she both saw and heard me, notwithstanding her ap- 
parent obtoseness — she neither saw nor heard me. She 
saw me with her bodily (snbconsciona) eyes, bat she did 
not see me with the eyes of the mind (upper conBcions- 
nees). She waa smitten with blindness, deafness, and 
psyohioal ansasthesia as far as I was concerned. All 
sensorial impressions emanating from me were dis- 
tinctly perceived, but remained nnconacions for her 
(npper consdoosnees). 

" Similar experiments were performed by M. lie- 
geois. * I no longer existed,' writes M. Liegeois, ' aa 
far ss Madame M. was concerned, to whom M. liSbanlt 
had, at my reqneet, snggeated that when she woke she 
would no longer see or hear me. I spoke to her : she 
did not reply. I stood before her : she did not see me. 
I pricked her with a pin : she felt no pun. She was 
asked where I was : she said she did not know — that I 
had nndonbtedly gone, etc. 

" I then concfflved the idea of making some sng^ea- 
tions in loud tones to this person, for whom I had 
seemed to become an entire stranger; and, what waa 
very vngnlar, she obeyed these sn^estions. 
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" I told her to riae : she rose. To at down : aba 
BBBted hereelf . To make her hands revolve round one 
another : she did ho. I snggested a toothache to her, 
and ahe had a toothache ; sneezing, and «he sneezed. I 
Mid that she was cold, and ahe ahiTered ; that she oa^t 
to go to the store — in which there was no fire — and diere 
she went ; nntil I told her that she vras worm, and then 
ehe was all right. Daring all this time she was, as far 
as all the aasiBtanta were concerned, as felly awake as 
they were. When questioned by them, she replied that 
I waa absent, she did not know why ; perhaps I woold 
Mon come back, etc Qneetioned by me with the use 
of the first personal prononn, all my qnestions remained 
tmanswered. She only realized the ideas I ezpresBed 
impersonally, if I may nse snch an ezproaaion, and as if 
she drew from her own thooght. It is her nnconscunu 
(sabconacioaB) ego that causes her to act, and the con- 
Bcions c^ has not the slightest idea of the impnlse that 
abe receiTes from widioot 

"The experiment seemed to me sufBciently inter- 
eating to bear repeating on another sabjeet, Camille S., 
and here is a concise resvmi of the proofs and reriflca- 
tifflis secnred some days later from this ^rl : 

" Camille 8. is eighteen years old, and a very good 
flomnambnlist. H. lidbanlt and I have known her for 
nearly four years. We hare often pnt her to aleep. We 
always fonnd her to be perfectly sincere, and we came 
to have entire confidence in her. This statement is 
neoeasary, as we shall see, to give weight to the singular 
reenlts obtained which confirmed abeolately the first 
observation made on Madame M. 

" M. li^banlt pnt Camille to sleep, and at my re- 
quest snggested to her that she woold no longer see or 
hear me ; then he left me to experiment in my own 
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Tsy. WLen she awoke tihe snbject was in commimica- 
tioD with everybody, except that I no longer existed for 
her. Yet, aa I am about to ahow, that ia not quite 
accurate. It was aa if there were two personalities 
within her — one that saw me when the other did not 
see me, and that heard me when the other paid no 
attrition to what I was saying. 

" In the first place, I assured myself of the state of 
her sensibility. And it was very carious that this ex- 
isted for all the assistants, bat did not exist for any- 
thing emanating from me. If any one else pricked her 
she qoickly drew her arm back. If I pricked her she 
did not feel it. I stack pins in her that remained hang- 
ing from her arms and cheek. She complained of no 
sensation, not feeling them at alL This iaat of ansa- 
theraa, not real, bat in a measore peraonal, is certainly 
very singalar. It is qoite new, if I am not mistaken. 
In the same way, if I held a bottle of ammonia under 
her noee she did not posh it away, bat she tamed away 
from it when it was presented to her by a strange hand. 

" "Wliile she was in this condition, neither seeing nor 
hearing me — aj^iarentiy, at least — almost all the sog- 
geetions are carried oat that may be made in the wak- 
ing state. I sum them np in the order in which they 
follow, from my notes taken at the time, Jnne 14th, 
1688. 

"I need not repeat that if I speak directly to 
Oamille S. — if I ask her, for example, how she is, how 
long it is since she stopped growing, etc. — her conn- 
tenance remuns impasedTe. She neither sees nor hears 
me — at least she is not conscious of bo doing. 

"I then proceed, as I said above, impersonally, 
talking not in my own name, bat as if an internal voice 
of her own was speaking, and ezpresang sach ideas as 
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the anbject would be likely to get from ber own private 
thoogbt. Tben somikambnliBtic antomatiBm BbowB itself 
in this new and oneTqiected guise as complete as any of 
the otlier fonns already known. 

" I said aloud, * Camille is tbirsty ; sbe is going to 
the kitchen for a glass of water, that she will bring 
back and set on this table.' She did not seem to hare 
heard me, and yet in a few minntes she acted as I bad 
said, and carried out the sn^;estioQ with that brisk and 
impetnooB manner which haa already been frequently 
noticed in somnambulists. She was asked why she 
brought the glass that she pnt on the table. She did 
not ^ow what was meant She had not mored. There 
was no glass there. 

" I said, ' Camille sees the glass, bnt there is no 
water in it, as they are trying to make her believe ; it 
is wine, and veiy good wine, too ; she is going to drink 
it, and it will do her good.' She promptly performed 
the order thus given to her, then inuned^tely f oi^t all 
abont it 

** I made her say some words in Bnccesaion that 
were scarcely proper. ^IpU take it 1 ' * Confound it I * 

' Con ' and she repeated all that I an^eated to her, 

bnt instantly losing the memory of what she had jnst 
said. 

** A coiain M. F., astonished at this, upbruded her 
for using these unseemly expressions. She said : ' I 
did not Bay those vulgar words. What do you take me 
for f Yon are dreaming ; yon must have g<Hie mad.' 

" She saw me without seeing me, as tlds shows. I 
said, ' Camille is going to dt on M. L.'b knee.' She im- 
mediately jumped violently on my knee, and, on b«ng 
questioned, declared tliat she had not moved from the 
bench where she was seated a moment before. 
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" M. LiSbault Bpoke to me. Aa she neither saw nor 
heard me conBciouBlj, she was aBtonished, and then be- 
gan a converaatioii with him in which I played the part 
of a prompter who dwelt in her own brain. I suggest* 
ed all the following words to her, and she uttered them, 
thinking that she was ezpreseing her own thought : 

" ' M. Lidbanlt, aren't yon talking to the wall t I 
most pnt yon to sleep to cnre yon. We will change 
rdles,' etc. 

" * M. F., how is yonr bronchitiB ? ' 

** H. F. aaked her how and why ahe said all this. 
She replied, after I had whispered to her : * How do 
yon think it comee to me f Just as it comes to ereiy 
one. How do yonr own thooghi^ come f ' and she con- 
tinned to enlarge upon the theme g^ren her by me. 

'* She seemed to be in a perfectly normal state, and 
held her own with all the aesistaiits with great presence 
of mind. Only in the midst of her conversation she 
inserted the phrases that I created in her mind, ^moon- 
scioitBly maldng them her own. 

" Thns, while she was aigning with M. F., whom she 
told that she would take to Mareville,* her interlocator 
having objected, ' I am not insane,' she replied : ' AH 
insane people say that they are not insane. Ton say 
that you are not insane, therefore 70a must be insane.' 
She was t&tj prond of her syllo^sm, and never sus- 
pected that she had jnst got it from me. 

" Wishing to make sore, once more, that she saw me 
without being conscious of it, I s^d : ' Camille is going 
to take a bottle of cologne out of M. L.'b vest pocket ; 
she will uncork it and enjoy its delightful odour.' She 
rose, came directly to me, looked first in the left, then 

* Lnnfttio ujlnm near Nancj. 
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in the right pocket, took out a bottle of ammoQia, un- 
corked it, sad inhaled it with pleasnre. I was obliged 
to take it away &oin her. Then, etiU nnder the infln- 
enoe of Bngjiestion, she took off mjr right shoe. M. F. 
said to her : ' What are yon doing ^ere ! Ton are tak- 
ing off one of M, L.'8 ehoee ! ' She was offended. 
' What are 70a talking about t M. L. is not here, eo it 
is not possible for me to take off his shoe. Yon are 
still more insane than yon were jost now I ' And when 
M. F. raised both arms while he was talking to me, 
Camille cried : * Abeolately, I most take jon to Mare- 
Tille. It ia too bad 1 Poor M. F. 1 ' He did not seem 
to be cast down by her remark. 'Bat what shoe is that 
that yOQ are holding t what is it ( ' I came to my sub- 
ject's assistance, and sud: 'It is a shoe that Camille 
must try on ; she was not able to do it diis morning at 
home, becanse the shoemaker did not keep his appoint- 
ment He was drank, and he has only jnst brought it. 
She is going to try it on right here.' 

"All that was accepted, repeated exactly, and 
promptly performed as if by spontaneous inspiration. 
For propriet^'B sake she turned toward the wall to try 
on my shoe. She found it a Httle la^, and retomed 
it to me, because I said she onght to return it to me. 

" Finally, at my snggestion, tAte took the glass back 
to the kitchen. When she returned, questioned by M. 
F., she declared that she had not left the room, that she 
had not drunk anything, and that she had not had a 
glass in her hands. It was of no use to show her the 
wet ring that the bottom of the glass had left on the 
table. She did not see any ring ; there was none ; 
they were trying to fool her. And then, in order to 
prove what she said, she passed her hand over the 
table several times, makmg the leavea fly on which I 
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took my notes, and wHch shared in my privilege of 
being invisible, withoat semng them. If there had 
been on inketand there, it too would nndoabtedly hare 
been thrown to the floor. 

" In order to bring this series of testa to an end, I 
said alond : ' Camille, yon are goiujr to see and hear me. 
I wiD open your eyes. Yon are now all right.' I was 
three metres from her, bnt the suggeatioD operated 
Oamille passed withont any apparent transition stage 
from the state of negative hallncinatioa into which H. 
Li^baolt had dirown her into the normal state, which 
in her case was, as osoal, accompanied by complete am- 
neda. She had no idea of all that bad just happened — 
the nnmerons experiments, varied in every conceivable 
way, the hallncinationa, the words, the actions in which 
she played the principal part — all this was forgotten ; it 
was all, as far as she was concerned, as if it had not been." 

I can not do better than to bring M. Liegeois's own 
interpretation of his experiments, an interpretation with 
which I folly agree : 

" During the negative hallncinationB," says M. lie- 
geoifi, " the snbJBct sees what he does not seem to se^ 
and hears what he does not seem to hear. Two person- 
alities (selves) exist within him — an uncOnscioaB (snb- 
eonscioufi) ego that sees and hears, and a conscions ego 
that does not see nor hear." And I may add that not 
only do the two egos exist within the state of negative 
ballncination, bnt also within tbe normal state. 
fi The facts of hypnotic memory alone strongly indi- 
cate the intelligent natnre of the subconscions. Oan 
tlie theoiy of unconscious cerebration* explain, for in- 

* On nQoonsoioiu oerebration, sm Carpent«r'B MenUl Phjri- 
olog7 ; Inland, Tho Blot upon the Bnin ; Laycock, Uoooiuoiaaa 
OrabntioD, Jonnwl of H«iiul Sciencd, Suaxtj taA April, 1876 ; 
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stance, the fact of Bn^ested smneGia daring h^nosiB 1 
I hypnotize Kr. Y. F., and make him paw tjirongh 
many lively scenes and actions. I give him hypnotic 
and'post-hypnotic saggeeiionB. The aabject is wnJcened 
and hypnotized time and again. At last be is put into 
a hypnotic state, and is Hoggested t^t on awaking he 
shall not remember anything of what bad happened in 
the state of hypnosis. The snbject, on emei^png from 
bis trance, remembers nothing of what he has passed 
throogh. I tiien pat my band on bis forehead and 
tell him in a commanding yoice, " Yon remember now 
everything ! " As if tonched by the wand of a ma- 
gician, the snppresBed memories become endowed with 
life and movement and invade the conscioosnees of 
the subject. Everything is now clearly remembered, 
and the subject is able to relate the tale of his ad- 
ventnres without the omission of the least incident. 
So det^ed is the account that one can not help won- 
dering at the extraordinary memory displayed by the 
subject How is the theory of anconscious cerebra- 
tion to account for this strange fact i Prof. Ziehen, 
in his Physiological Psychology, tells us tbat "it is 
still a matter of donbt whether, despite their com- 
plicsteness, alt the facts of the hypnotized individual 
are not motions accomplished witbont any concomitant 
psychical proceaaea," and that " even the recollection of 
the hypnotic psychical processes do not necessarily argue 
in fanar of their existence during hypnotic trance." 
Tl^ extreme view is certunly wrong ; for the subject 
during hypnosis not only acts, moves, bnt he also speaks, 
aiuwers questions intelligently, reasons, discnssee ; and 

Pt«nw Mid Podmore, SuUiraiDal Self or UnooiiKioiu CerebnUon, 
Ptoc. Soc. for Psrcb. Bea., ril, 18T9. 
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if BDch an individual may Btill be regarded as a mere 
machiiie, on the same groonds we msj as well conaider 
any rational man as a mere unconacious aatomaton,* 

The advocates of onconBcions cerebration mnst ad- 
mit at least this mach, that hypnosis is a conadons state. 
Now, on the theoiy of nnconscions cerebration it is 
truly inconceivable how pejchical states can be sup- 
pressed, the accompanying nnconsdous phydological 
processes alone being left, and all that done by a mere 
word of the experimenter. The restoration of memory 
is still more incomprehensible than even the suggested 
amnesia. A command by the experimenter, " Now yon 
can remember I" brings into conscionsnesa a flood of 
ideas and images. It is not that the experimenter gives 
the sabject a clew which starts trains of particnkr images 
and ideas, bat the mere general, abstract suggestion, 
'* Yon con remember t " is snfScient to restore memories 
which to all appearances have completely vanished 
from the mind of the snbject. Are the nnconacioaB 
physiological nervons modifications bo intelligent as to 
nnderstaod sn^iestions and follow them t Does nncon- 
scioQS cerebration nnderstand the command of the ex- 
perimenter, and does it oblige him to become consoioas t 
On closer examination, we find the term anconscions 
cerebration to be of so loose a natnre that nnder its 
head are often recorded facte that clearly indicate the 
working of an intelligence. Thas Mr. Charles M. Child 
brings the following fact as a specimen of anconscioiiB 
cerebration : f 

" I had earnestly been trying," a gentieman writes 

* Beaidei, poBtrbypnotioamneBiaia nnlf epoDtaneoiu; Uktnto, 
it b ioduoed by niggestion. 

t Unoonsoioiu Cenbratien, Americkn Jonnutl of Vtjcbatogj, 
Norember, 1808. 
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to Hr. Child, *' to make a trial balance, and at last left 
lAt irorkiiig, the Buminary of the Dr. and Or. Bides of 
the account showing a difierence of £3 10«., the Dr. 
aide being so macli Bmaller. The error I had not found 
on Satnrda^ night when I left the coantinghonse. On 
this same Saturday night I retired feeling nervous, and 
angry with myself. Some time in the night I dreamed 
thus: I was seated at my desk in the conntinghoaBe 
and in a good li^t ; everything was orderly and nata- 
rat, the ledger lying before me. I was looking over 
the balance of the accounts and comparing them with 
the soma in the trial-balance sheet Soon I came to a 
debit balance of £2 lOs. I looked at it, called myself 
sundry names, spoke to myself in a deprecating man- 
ner of my own eyes, and at last put the £3 10a. to its 
proper side of the trial-balanoe ^eet and went home. 
I arose at the usual Sunday time, dressed carefully, 
break&sted, went to call on some . . . friends to go to 
church. Suddenly the dream £ashed on my memory. 
I went for the keys, opened the office, also the safe, got 
the ledger, and turned to tiie folio my dream had indi- 
eated. There was the account whose balance was the 
snm wanted which I had omitted to put in the balance 
sheet, where it was pat now, and my year's posting 
proved correct" 

The adherents of nnconsdous cerebration tacitly 
include under this term not only unconscious physio- 
I<^cal processee, or nerve modifications, but slso psy- 
chical states. Keeping clearly in mind the real mean- 
ing of unconscious cerebration as referring to physio- 
l(^cal proceasea or nerve modifications with no pay- 
elUoal accompaniment, the difficnhaee of unconscionB 
oerebratioQ to account for the phenomena of hypnotic 
memory become truly insurmountable. For if the 
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physiological processes subeumed under tlie category 
of oncoDBcioTiB cerebration are completely lacking any 
peychical element whateyer, how can a general abatrsct 
n^gatiTe phrase rapprees particular psychical states, 
and how can a similar positire phrase bring the for- 
gotten memories back to conseionsness ( It is simply 
incomprehensible. 

Furthermore, while the snbject is in a hypnotic 
condition we can snggeat to him that on awaking he 
shall not remember anything, bat that when put to 
the automatic recorder he shall be able to write every- 
thing that has taken place in the state of hypnosis. 
The sobjeet is then awakened ; he remembers nothing 
at all of what he had passed through while in the state 
of hypnotic trance. Aa soon, however, as be is put to 
the automatic recorder the hand gives a foil, rational 
account of all the events. If now yon ask the snbject 
what it is he has written, he stares at yon in confu- 
sion ; he knows nothing at all of the writing. How 
shall we account for this fact on the theory of un- 
conscious cerebration ! Can uaconscioos phynolo^cal 
processes write rational discourses I It is simply won- 
derful, incomprehenrible. 

These, however, are not the only difficultiee which 
the theory of anconscious cerebration has to encounter. 
Take the following experiment : I gave Mr. Y. F. the 
Bug^;estion that on awaking he should pat mj coat on 
three times, take it ofi, and put it on again ; that he 
dionld do it when he should hear a signal which should 
be a knock ; amnesia was suggested, and also the poad- 
bility of writing the suggestion. The subject was then 
roused from his trance. There was not the slightest 
recollection of what had been soggested, but when he 
was put to the automatic recorder the hand at once 
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proceeded to write in full everything. In the middle 
of the writing, " Whnn a signal wiU be given .■•,'* 
I stopped the Bobject's hand and asked him what he 
was writing aboat, **! do not tmow," he answered. 
" How is iV' I asked again, " yon write, and yon do 
not know what yon write t " <* I do not know ; I think 
it waa somethii^ about a coat." "What was it yon 
were writing about a coat V "I do not know ; maybe 
aboDt the make of a coat." Then when the signal 
came he rose and pnt on the coat three times. To 
take another experiment of the same kind : I give the 
■nbject the soggeetion that he should bow to the gas 
whenever the door ^onld be opened; again amnesia 
is sn^^ested, with the possibility of writing. The sub- 
jeet is stopped when he finished his account " "What 
was it yon wrote t " I ask. The eabject looks snr- 
prised. I repeat my question. "I do not know; I 
think Bomethhig about a door i " " What was it about 
a door ( " "I do not know." I have made many 
similar experiments, and all of them with the same 
results. It is evident ^t the writing is not an un- 
conscions automatic process, for the subjoct possesses 
a general knowledge of what he has written, or even 
of what he is going to write. Now, on the theory of 
unoonsciouB cerebration this general knowledge ought 
to be entirely lacking, since the physiological processes 
of the suppressed memory have no psychical accom- 
paniment It would not do to say that the subject 
knows each word as he writes it, but becomes nn- 
conscioos of it, foi^eta it, as soon as it is written down ; 
because the subject is able to tell the central idea — 
that is, he has a general knowledge of it ; and, what is 
more, he is able to tell us this general central idea even 
before he finishes the writing — ^in fact, he can do it 
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wLea stopped in the middle of the phrase. On the 
theory of aecondar; oonBcionmese, however, the ex- 
periments could not possibly give other results. The 
secondary consciousness onderstanda. the soggeetions 
given by the experimenter, accepts them, obeys the 
commands, keeps the suppressed memories, and sendi 
np a general knowledge of them to the npper con- 
Bcionsneas,* and, if commanded, comtaonicates the 
suppressed particular suggestions in all their details. 

The advocates of unconscious cerebration assume 
too much : they assume that normal memory, or recol- 
lection in the normal state, can be fuUy accounted for 
by unconscious physiological processes, and the only 
thing required is to apply this theory to tiie phenom- 
ena of hypnotic memory. It would be well to exam- 
ine this theory and see how strong its claims are in 
the case of normal memory. 

Uany a modern psycho-phydologist no doubt smiles 
at the crude, ancient psycho-physiological theory of 
perception. Images or copies of objects emanate from 
objects, get deposit^ in tiie mind; h^ce percepticm, 
cognition, memory. The modem psydho-physiological 
speculations, howler — die speoalations of Mandsley, 
Carpenter, Ziehen, - Bibot, etc. — are no less erode. 
Thus Ziehen^ for instance, conceives that each sensa- 
tion d^Mffiits a copy of itself — an image, an idea — ^in 
some one of the memory ganglion cells, and memory 
consists in the reprodnction of this copy — the hen 
lays an egg from which another hen may come out. 
Uaudsley expresaes the same thing in slightly different 
terms ; instead of " deposits of images in memoty 

* I tm ntber dispoBed to think that the uswer in Umm cues 
u glTen not bf the upper but bj the lower coDaoiousoew of ths 
fubjeot, 
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ganglion cells," he uses "modifications of nerve ele- 
ments." *' It maj be snppoeed," says Maadslej, " that 
the fiist activity did leave behind it, when it anbraded, 
acme after-effect, some modification of the nerve ele- 
ment, wherebj the nerve circuit was disposed to fall 
again readily into tiie same action, ench disposition 
(nnconsdons) appearing in consciooaneee as recognition 
or memoiy." Bibot and many other psychologists, 
with slight variations in minor points, follow the same 
beaten track. ( All of them agree that it is tiie nerve 
modifications produced by the physiological processes 
of sensations, emotions, etc., that constitute the basis, 
nay, the very essence, of memory itself. ) It does not 
require a dose examination to find the deficiencies of 
this theory. A mere modification left behind as a 
trace can not possibly explain memoiy, recollection, the 
fact of referring a particnlar bit of experience to an 
experience felt before. The retention of a trace or of 
a nervons modification, and the reproduction of that 
trace or modification, can not in the least account for 
the fact that a series of sensations, ideas, images, emo- 
tions, felt at different times, shonld become combined, 
broo^t into a unity, felt like being similar, like being 
one and the same, like being repetitions, copies of one 
original experience. It is not retention or r^rodue- 
Hon, hut ii ia the reeognntion element thai oontHtwtes 
ths eaemUia of mamory. The rose of to-day reminds 
me of the rose seen yesterday, of the same rose seen 
the day before yesterday. Now, the image of the rose 
may be retained, may even be reprodnced, but if it is 
not recognised as having happened in my past, there 
can be no recollection; in short, without recognition 
there is no memory. As Prof. James strongly puts 
it^ "(h^ ^tter is wprq deeper b^ each saoceaeive 
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Bhower, but not for that reaaou brought into cootact 
with preTioas showers." Does the theoiy of oncon- 
Bcioos physiolt^ca] proceaees, of material brain traces, 
of nerve modificationB — does this theory take into ac- 
connt this element of recognition i Can the theory of 
Dnconsdoiu cerebration offer the faintest fniggestion se 
to how that element of recognition is bron^t abont 1 
"What is that something added to the nnconscions 
physiological trace or nerve modification that effects a 
conscioTiB recognition t 

Furthermore, first impressionB can be localized in 
the past, bnt so can also each enbeeqnent revival. 
How shall we expltun, on the theory of tmconadoos 
phyeiolofpcal nerve registration, that the ori^nal, the 
primitire sense experience, as well aa each sobeeqaent 
revival, can be referred to as distinct psychical facte t 
For if the stmctnral nerve elements are slightly modi- 
fied with every revival, how shall we acconnt for this 
psychical distinction of the original sense experience 
as well 08 of the modified revivals t The remembered 
expwience leaves its own individnal trace, then a trace 
of its being a copy of a former original impression, and 
also a trace of its being a member in a series of similar 
traces, each trace being both a copy of one another and 
a copy of the original impreeson. How this is done is 
a mystery. 

The difficnltiee of the nnconscions registration 
theory increase ^till more if we consider that the ac- 
connt of memory as nsaaUy ^ven by psychologists is 
rather inadequate. Memory is liie recnrrence or re- 
production in conscionsness of a former experience. 
We saw a certain object yesterday, and to-day, when 
we happen to think of that object, we say that the 
image or idea is the reproduction and rec(^;nition in . 
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memory of the previoofl perceptdon. This, however, is 
bat a partial acconnt of vhat actoallj takes place in 
the procesB of recollection. Paychologicalt; epeaking, 
when we remember aomediiDg we bare not a repro- 
duction of Bome past experience, but an actual present 
experience with the qn&litj of pagfyieag about it, I 
remember the rose I saw and smelled the day before ; 
what I have here is simply a present experience in the 
moment content of conBdonsneeB, and &is experience 
ie projected into the past of mj subjectiTe time. The 
image of the roee I have now tnms ont to be a rose of 
yesterday, and die yesterday itself is a part in the con- 
tent of tlie present moment conacionsnees ; in other 
words, my present experience is projected into my 
present subjective yesterday. The present image is 
the primary fact, and the projection of it into the past 
is but a secondary effect ; bnt, then, the process is re- 
versed — ^the present experience is r^arded as second- 
aty, and the secondary as primary. Subjectivelj con- 
sidered, memory is the reproduction, e^ihe preteni into 
tiupast. It is only if regarded from an objective stand- 
point that memory becomes the reproduction of the past 
into the preeent. In ^ort, in memory there is a doable 
process gmng an : the projection of the subjective pres- 
ent into the sabjective past, and then, again, the pro- 
jection of the objective past into the objective present. 
This process may be graphically represented as follows : 
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Doee the physiological r^;iBtration theory account 
for this doable proceaa f It certainly doee not If 
now the theory of unconBcions phyHiological traces or 
nerre modificationB a found inadequate to explain the 
most elementary act of conacioiu memory, can we rely 
apoD it, when offered to ub in the garb of nnconaoioaB 
cerebration, to aocotmt for each complex peyohical 
phflDomena as hypnotic memory t 

Unconecions cerebration failing, we most fall hack 
on the psychical interpretation of hypnoeifi in general, 
and of hypnotic memory in particolar. The svbcon- 
Boununesa m not an unconadoua phyai<^ogioal a/utoma- 
Uam; it is a aeoondary oonaoumtneM, a seeondartf ad^f. 
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CHAPTEB UX 

THB DODBLB BELT. 

Ik the last chapter ve came to the condnfflon that 
l^e anbconscioosness is not a mere anconsdoTiB phil- 
ological automatiBin, hut a coiiBcioiiBiieBB, a self in poa- 
aeanon of memory, and even intelligence. Experimentii 
and obaeirationB, however, go further to prove that this 
hidden intelligence may be of still higher organization ; 
it may poeeeafi even some degree of Belf-consdonHneeB, 
which may grow and develop. By means of ^e so- 
called method of distraction Prof. Janet entered into 
direct commnnicatioD with the secondary self of bis 
sabject, Looise. 

" Do yon hear me ( " asked Prof. Janet.* 

*'Atu. So. 

" J. But, in order to answer, one mnst bear. 

"Am. Certainly. 

" J. Then bow do yon manage ( 

"Ans. I do not know. 

"J. 'Riere most be eomehody who hears me. 

"Ana. Yee. 

"J. Who ia it I 

"Am. Kot Loniae. 

" J. Oh, some one else. Shall we call her Blanche ? 

"Ana. Tos, Blanche. 

* Jj'AtitoiiiAtisme pajrohoto^qiM 
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" J. "Well, then, Blanche, do yon hear me I 

"Ajw. Yea." 

This name, however, had soon to be ff.veu np, bb 
it happened to have very disagreeable associationB in 
Loniae'e mind ; and when Loiiise was shown the paper 
with the name Blanche, which she had nnconscioTuIy 
written, she was angry and wanted to tear it np. An- 
other name had to be chosen. 

" J. What name will yon have ! 

" Atu. No name. 

" J. Ton mnat ; it will be more convenient 

"Afu. "Well, then, Adrienne." ' 

Now it proved that Adrienne knew of things of 
which Lonise was entirely ignorant. Louise's special 
terror, which recurred in wild exclamation in her hys- 
terical fits, was somehow connected with hidden men. 
She could not, however, recollect the incident. But 
Adrienne, when questioned, was able to describe all 
the details. 

Louise was thrown into catalepsy ; then M. Janet 
clinched her left hand (she began at once to strike 
out), put a pencil in her right lund, and eud, " Adri- 
enne, what are yon doing ! " The left hand continued 
to strike and the face to bear the look of rage, while 
the right hand wrote, " I am furious ! " " With whom ? " 
"With F." "Why?" «I do not know, but I am 
very angry." M. Janet then unclinched the subject's 
left hand and pnt it gently to her lips. It b^an " to 
blow kisses," and the face smiled. "Adrienne, are 
yon still angry ? " " No, that ia over." " And now ? " 
"Oh, I am happy." "And Louise I" "She knows 
nothing ; she is asleep." 

This case is extremely interesting as indicating at 
first the lack of self -consciousness in the hypnotic snb- 
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Taking self, but acquiring it in the course of commiini- 
cation with the external world. Under faroorable con- 
ditions the anbwaking aelf wakes from the deep trance 
in which it is immBTBed, raises its head, becomes com- 
pletely confldooB, and risea at times even to the plane of 
personality. 

When Leonie B. (a subject of M. Janet) is hypno- 
tized her personal character nndergoee a radical change. 
She asBomes a different name, that of Leontine. Now 
Leontine (that is Leonie hypnotized) was told by Prof. 
Janet that after the tiance was over and Leonie had 
resumed her ordinary life she, Leontine, was to tahe 
off her apron and then to tie it on again. Leonie was 
then awakened and condacted by Prof. Janet to the 
door, talking with her nsoal respectful gravi^. Mean- 
time her hands untied the apron and took it oS. Prof. 
Janet called Leouie's attention to the loosened apron. 
"Why, my apron is coming offl" Leonie exclaimed, 
and with ^ill consdousnesB (waking conaciousneflB) she 
tied the apron on again. Bhe then continned the talk. 
At Leontine's prompting the hands once more began 
thmr work, and the apron was taken oS again, and again 
replaced, this time without Leonie's attention having 
been directed to the matter at alL Only then Leon- 
tine was fully satisfied and became quiet Next day 
Prof. Bichet hypnotized Leonie i^aiu, and preaentiy 
Leontine as usual emerged. " Well," she said, " I did 
what you told me yesterday. How stupid the other 
one looked while I took off her apron I Why did yon 
tell her that the apron was falling off ? I was oU^^ 
to heffn the job all over again." 

Once this secondaiy self attains self-consciousness 
and gets ecystaJlized into a new and independent per- 
eonalitr, it now and then rises to the surface and as- 
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snmes control over the current of Ufe. The aecoDdary 
personality may blame, dislike, ridicule^ the primary 
personality. Thtu Leontine cfUls Leonie "that stnpid 
woman." BometimeB the secondary personality may 
treat the j/timary with great animosi^, and may even 
threaten to destroy it. Prof. Janet received from 
Madame B. a very cnriooB letter. " On the first page," 
he says,* " was a short note, written in a serioiu and 
respectful style. She was nnwell, she said — worse on 
some days than on others — and she signed her true 
name, Madame B. But over the page began another 
in a quite difierent style. ' My dear air,* thus the letter 
ran, ' I most tell yon that B. really nukes me suffer 
much ; she can not sleep ; she epita blood ; she harts 
me ; I am going to demolish her ; she bores me ; I am 
ill also. This is from yonr devoted Leontine.' '* 

Dr. Osgood Mason reports the following interestiiig 
case : f ** Alma Z. has been onder my observation dur- 
ing the past ten years. In childhood she was remark- 
able for her intelligence and nnnsn&l endowments. Up 
to her eighteenth year ahe was in robust health, ex- 
celling all her oompanions not only in intellectnal 
attainments bat also in physical cnltnre, being expert 
in gymnastic exercises, skating, and athletic sports gen- 
erally. At that time, owing to overwork in school, . . . 
peculiar psychical conditions made their appearance. 
Instead of tiie edacated, tboog^tful, dignified, womanly 
personality, worn with illness and pun, there appeared 
a bright, spiightly child personality, with a limited 
vocabnlary, ongrammatical and peoaliar dialect, de- . 
eidedly Indian in character, but, as used by her, most 



' P. Janet, L'AutoDMtisme psrobologiqiiB. 

t The Journal of N«rToa« sod Hmbd Diattt e t, September, ISQS. 
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j^^ptL^ng and amosiiig. The intellect wtu bri^t and 
shrewd, her tmuiner lively and good-nstored, and her 
intsitions were remarkably correct and qnick; but, 
Btnngest of all, she was free from pain, could take 
food, aud had comparatively a good degree of strength. 
She ealled herself 'Twoej,' and the normal or OBoal 
penonali^ she always referred to aa ' No. 1.' She poe- 
•eeaed none of the acquired knowledge of the primaiy 
personality, bat was bright and greatly interested in 
matters going on abont her — in family afiEairs, and 
everything which pertained to the comfort and well- 
being of Ko. 1. 

" The new personality would ufloally remain only a 
few hoars, bnt, occasionally, her stay was prolonged to 
several days ; and then the normal self — ^the No. 1 of 
' Twoey ' — returned wil^ all her intelligence, patience, 
and womanly qualities, bnt also with the weakness and 
suffering which characterized her illness. 

" No. 1 and No. 3 were apparently in every respect 
separate and distinct personalities. Each had her own 
distinct coneciouBneas and distinct train of thongbt and 



•'"When No. 1 was absent and ' Twoey' took her 
place, on resuming her consciousness she commenced 
at the place where her own personality had been inter- 
mpted and resumed her ordinary life exactly at that 
point To No. 1 the existence of any second person- 
alt^ was entirely unknown by any conscious experi- 
ence, and the time which ' Twoey ' occupied was to her 
a blank. If 'Twoey' appeared at noon on Tuesday 
and remained nntdl Tfaoraday night, when she disap- 
peared and No. 1 resumed her own couscioufinesa and 
life, she would commence at Tuesday noon where that 
9 was interrupted. The intervening time 
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to lier was a blank. No. 2, however, while having her 
own distinct Kfe, knew also the life of No. 1, hut only 
as a difltinct personaUty, entirely separate from herself. 
No. 1 also came to know * Twoey ' by the description 
given hy others, and by the change in her own personal 
belongings and aSairs which she saw had been efiected 
during her absence. The two personalities became great 
friends. No. 2 admired No. 1 for her superior knowl- 
edge, her patience in snfiering, and the lovely qualities 
which she rec<^ised, and she willingly took her place 
in order to give her rest, and, as it seemed, the possi- 
bility^ of living at all. No. 1 also became fond of 
Twoey on accoont of the loving care which she be- 
stowed upon her and her afiurs, and for the wit^ 
sayings and sprightly and pertinent conversations which 
were reported to her, and which she greatly enjoyed. 

" * Twoey ' seemed to have the power of going and 
coming at will. She often left communicstionB to No. 
1, mostly written (for she became able to write in her 
peculiar dialect — very difficott to dedpher), telling her 
what had been done in her absence, where she wonld 
find certain things, or advising her when she deemed 
it necessary ; and her advice was always sound and to 
the point 

" Under an entire change in medical treatment — 
change of scene and air and the nse of aniinAl mag- 
netism and hypnotism — health and normal oonditiona 
were restored, and Twoey's visits became only occa- 
sional, under circrunstances of extreme fatigae or mental 
exdtement, when they were welcome to the patient and 
enjoyed by her friends. Two years later the patient 
married, and became a most admirable wife and intelli- 
gent and efficient mistress of the hoosehold. 

" Later on, however, the No. 2 condition or peraonal- 
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it^ began to retom with greater frequency, but at 
length one night ' Twoey ' announced that she woold 
soon take her departure, but that another visitor woold 
come to take her place, Fresentlj an alarming attack 
of Bynoope occurred, lasting several honrs ; and when 
conaeiousneas did at last return, it was represented by a 
third personality, entirely new and entirely distinct, 
both from the primary self and also from the ' Twoey ' 
with whom we were bo well acquainted. The new per- 
sonality at once annonnced iteelf as ' The Boy,' and 
that it had come in the place of ' Twoey ' for the spe- 
aal aid of No. 1 ; and for aereral weeks, whraierer this 
third personality was present, all its behaviour was en< 
tirely consistent with that announcement. 

*' OraduaUy, however, she became accustomed and 
reconciled to her new rdle and new surronndings, and 
adapted herself with most astonishing grace to the 
duties of wife, mother, and mistress of the house, 
though always when closely questioned she persisted 
serionsly in her original declaration that she was ' The 
Boy.' The personality was of much more broad and 
serioaa type than that of the frolicsome ' Twoey,* and 
while entirely separate in consciousness and personality 
from No. 1, she was much nearer to her in general 
ontline of character. The acquired book knowledge 
of No. 1 — the lAtin, mathematics, and philosophy 
acquired at school — were entirely wanting in the new 
personality ; t^e extensive knowledge of general lit««- 
tnre — the whole poems of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Scott which No. 1 conld repeat hy heart, also her per- - 
feet famiharily with the most beantifnl and poetic por* 
tiona of the Bible — all these were entirely lacking in 
this personality. In a general knowledge of afifdrs, 
however, in the news of the day from all over the 
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world, and in carreat literatnre, she at once became 
thoronglLly intereeted and thoroughly intelligent, and 
the jadgment was keen and eound. Sbe took the great- 
est delight in everj kind of amnBement — the theater and 
litem7 and mnsuad entertainments — and her oriticifinia 
of performances and of books were independent^ aoate, 
and reliable. At the same time her hoosehold afEain 
and her interest in them and all subjects pertaining to 
the family were conspicnons. 

*' Of ihe preceding personalitieB she was fully cogni- 
zant, and had great admiration and affection for them 
both. She would listen to no disparaging remarke 
concerning 'Twoey,' and her admiration for No. 1 
was unbomided. Neither Twoey nor No. S ever 
seemed anxious to continue and prolong tbdr viata, bnt^ 
on the contrary, were always desiroiis that No. 1 should 
regain her health sufficiently to get on without them ; 
and they referred with much feeling to the cansee 
which prevented it. 

" The peculiar and interesting incidents which diver- 
sified these different states of consdoumeas would fill a 
volume. No. 1, when in her condition of greatest 
weakness, would occasionally astonish her listenets by 
announcing to them some event which they had kept 
prc^onndly secret from her. For instance : ' You need 
not be so quiet about it ; I have seen it all. Mrs. 0. 
died the day before yesterday. She is to be buried 
to-morrow ' ; or, ' There has been a death over in such 
and such a street. Who is it that died f ' ' Two- 
ey's' sagacity, amounting almost to prevision, was 
often noticed, and many a time the neglect to be 
guided by her premonitions was deeply regretted. 
'The Boy,' or No. S, frequently exhibited peculiar 
perceptive powers. At times the sense of hearing 
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would be entirely lost, ao that the most violent noises 
close to her ears and when perfectly onexpected failed 
to startle or diMtnrb her in the slightest decree, sJthoQgh 
Qsnally she was easily startled by even a Blight, sudden, 
or imezpected noise. Under these drcomstauces she 
had a peculiar &calty of peroeiving what was said by 
watching the lipe of the apeaber, though ordinarily 
neither she nor the primitive self had any ench faculty. 

" In this condition she had often carried on conversa- 
tiona with entire strangers, and entertained gneete at 
table withoat having it once suspected that all the 
while she could not hear a sound of any sort I have 
myself seen her sit and attend to the rrading of a new 
book simply by watching the lips of the reader, taking 
in every word and sentiment, and laughing heartily at 
the fanny pasaagea, when I am perfectly snre she conld 
not have heard a pistol shot from her head. 

"When the No. S personally had peredsted for a 
considerable period — weeks, for instance, at a time, 
as it has sometimee done — the temporary return of 
No. 1 under the influence of some soothing condi- 
tion or pleasing sentiment or emotion has been beau- 
tiful to witness. I saw this b^nsformation once while 
sitting with her in a box at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Beethoven's concerto in O Major was on tlie 
programme ; in the midst of the performance I saw 
the expression of her countenance change; a clear, 
calm, softened look came into tiie face as she leaned 
back in her obair and listraed to the mnuc with the 
most intense enjoyment. I spoke a few words to 
her at tiie close of the number, and she replied in the 
soft and musical tones peculiar to her own normal con- 
dition, and I recognised without the slighteet donbt the 
presence of No. 1. A few minntee later her eyes 
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closed ; presently she drew two or three abort, qoick 
respirations ; again her conntenance changed, and No. 
8 WHB back again. She tamed to me and said, ' Bo 
No. 1 came to hear her faTOorite concerto I ' I replied, 
* Yes ; how did yon know it t ' ' Oh, I was here and 
listened to it too.' * Where were yon I ' I asked. * I 
eat on the front of the box. I saw yon speaking to her. 
How greatly she enjoyed the music I ' and tiien she 
went on listening to the mnsic and commenting upon the 
programme in the nsnal discriminating manner of No. 8.*' 

In this interesting case, commonicated by Dr. Osgood 
Mason, we find a weakening by disease of the npper 
controlling personality, the sabconscions self gained 
mastery, rose to the plane of conacioas individuality 
and became a person, a "Twoey." The "Twoey" per- 
sonality, however, seemed to have been unstable, and a 
new personality, that of " The Boy," emerged. Soth 
" Twoey " and " The Boy " were but two different ex- 
prescdons, two different particnlar, individualiEed mani- 
festations of the same nnderlying reality — ^the snbcon- 
sdonsness. It was from the depth of the subconsciouB 
self that those babble personalities rose to the surface 
of conscious life. 

As a role, the stream of subwaking consciougnees is 
broader than that of waking oonsciousnees, so that the 
Bubmei^^ subwaking self knows the life of the upper, 
primary, waking self, bat die latter does not know the 
former. There are, however, cases on record that show 
that the two streams may flow in two separate channels, 
that the two selves may be totally ignorant of each other. 
The eabwaking self, in attaining self-conscionsness, 
personalis, may become so much individualized as to 
lead a perfectly independent life from that of the vrak- 
ing self. And when the lower new peracm rieee to ibo 
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surface and asBnmee control of the cnrrent of life, he 
ahowa do sigiis of haring once known the old master, 
ihe old person. An interesting case of this kind is 
pven hy Prof. W. James in hia Psjchology, and fully 
described b; Mr. Hodgson in the Procee^ngs of the 
Society for Psychical Besearch for the year 1891. I 
quote from Prof. W. James's book : * 

"On January 17, 1887, Ber. Ansel Bourne, of 
Greene, B. I., an itinerant preacher, drev five hundred 
and fifty-one dollars from a bank in Providence with 
which to pay for a certain lot of land in Oreene, paid 
certain bills, and got into a Pawtncket horse car. This 
is the last incident which he remembers. He did not 
return home that day. He was published in the 
papers as missing, and, foul play being snq>ected, the 
police sought in vain his whereabouts. On the morn- 
ing of Uiuvh 14th, however, at Norristown, Pa., a man 
calling himself A. J. Brown, who bad rented a small 
shop ax -weeks previously, stocked it with stationery, 
confectionery, fruit, and small articles, and carried on 
this quiet trade withont seeming to any one nnnatural or 
eccentric, woke op in a fright and ddled in the people 
of the house to tell him where he was. He add that 
bis name was Ansel Boome, that he was entirely igno- 
rant of Norristown, that he knew nothing of shopkeep- 
ing, and that the last thing he remembered — it seemed 
only yesterday — was drawing money from the bank in 
Providence. He wonld not believe that two months 
had elapsed. The people of the house thought him in- 
sane. Soon his nephew came and took him home. 
He had such a horror of the candy store that he re- 
fused to set foot in it again. 

• W. Junes, P^chologTi vol. f. 
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" The first two weeks of the period remained tuao- 
connted for, as be had no memory, after he had re- 
samed his normal perBonalit^, of any part of t^ time, 
and no one who knew him seems to have seen him after 
he left home. The remarkable part of the change is, of 
coarse, the pecniiar oocnpation irhiob the so-called 
Brown indulged in. Mr, Bonme has never in his life 
had the slightest contact with trade. Brown waa de- 
scribed by the neigbbonra aa tacitam, orderly in his 
habits, and in no way queer. He went to Philadelphia 
aeveral times ; replenished his stock ; cooked for him- 
self in the back shop, where he also slept ; went ngO' 
larly to chnrcb ; and once at a prayer-meeting made 
what was considered by the hearers a good address, in 
the coarse of which be related an incid^it he bad wit- 
nessed in his natural state of Bourne. 

" This was all that was known of the case up to 
June 1, 1890, when I induced Mr. Bonme to submit to 
hypnotism, so as to see whether in the bypiotic trance 
his Brown memory (Brown self-consciousness) would 
not come back. It did so with scTprising readiness — so 
much so, indeed, that U proved quite impoanbU to make 
him whUe in hypnosis remamher any ofViefada of Kit 
normal l\fe. He had beard of Ansel Bonme, ' but did 
not know as be had ever met the man.' When con- 
fronted with Mrs. Bonme, he said that be had never 
se^i the woman before. On the other hand, he told 
U8 of bis peregrinations during the last fortnight, and 
gave all sorts of details during the NorriEtown episode. 
... I had hoped by suggestion to run the two person- 
alities into one, and make Uie memories continuous, 
bnt no ar^ice would avail to accom^iah this, and Mr. 
JBoum^a akvlt to-day i^ covers two distinct personal 
tehes.*' 
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THB raTXBBSL.l,TIOB OF THB TWO 8SI.TX8. 

Tbi phenomena of Bbnormal states reviewed by 
xa de&rlj reveal the presence of a anhwaking self 
below the threshold of the waking self-conscioaB- 
ness. TnTning now to a different class of phenomena, 
we find still farther confirmation of the same troth. 
There is a great class of phenomena in which the sab- 
waking self ia broDght to the light of day, but so as 
not to snpprees the primarj self. The two streams 
of consoionsness ran parallel to each other, the two 
selves coexist. The primary personality enters into 
direct interconrse with the risen lower, sobwaking self. 
The phenomena I mean here are those of sntomatic 
writing. 

Usnally, as the antomatic writer begins his practice 
on die planchette, the pendl brings ont bat mere 
scrawls and scratches; bnt as the practice continnes, 
letters, flgnres, words, phrases, and even whole dis- 
cdarses, flow from ander the automatic pencil: It takes 
some time before there occurs a cleavage between the 
sabwaking self and the waking personalily. Gradn- 
ally the Bubwakiog self ronsee itself from its trance, be- 
gins to bring ont latent memories, starts to lisp, attempts 
to think coherently, gathers more intelligence and rea- 
son, attains even sonie degree of self-consdoDBneas, 
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fpyee itoelf a name, becomes at timee eloqaent, ponring 
forth flat diacooraes on metaphyaics and religion. 

To induce the first stages of automatic writing the 
same conditions are reqniaite as those of normal sng- 
gestibilitj. The eabjeot starting his first lesson in auto- 
matic writing moat strongly C(mcenirate his attention 
on some letter, figore, or word ; he most distrad his 
attention from what is going on in his hand ; he most 
be in a motwiomnM enrironment; he most not be dis- 
tnrbed hj a varie^ of incoming sense impreeeions ; he 
must keep qoiet, thus Umiiing Mt voluntary move- 
metUt ; hie Jidd <^ aonteioumieea must he contracted y 
no other ideas but the requisite ones shoold be present 
in the mind ; and if other ideas and images do enter 
bis mind, thej most be inhtbiied. These conditions, as 
we know, are favoarable to dissociation, dissertation 
of conscionsnees. In the phenomena of automatic writ- 
ing we have a disa^r^ation of conscionsnees — the 
secondary sabwaking conscioDBness is severed from the 
primary, waking self -consciousness. Both selves coex- 
ist; one does not interfere with the freedom of the 
other. Once the cleavage is accomplished the farther 
observance of the conditions is, of coarse, saperflnoiis 
— the phenomena of automatic writing manifest them- 
selves freely, the subwaking self cheuiolly discourses 
on all sorts of sabjeots whenever it is in the mood, and 
as long as it continues its independent Ufa 

There are, of conrse, different stages of cleavage. 
The incipient stage of automatic writing is described 
by Mr. P. Myers in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Eesearch.* The account is given by Mr. H. 
Arthur Smith : " I think I have observed that when 

• NonmW, 18M. 
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my lund was on it [on the planchette], die wrist being 
f^raaped b; the other hand, ft word on which I eoncen- 
trated my attention was written withont any conacions 
volitional effort I am donbtfol as to this, as it is s 
difficult thing to be Bore of the absence of volition, bnt 
BDch ia mj dedded impression." The deavi^ here 
between the two selves was faint, shadow; ; nothing 
further occnrred. 

Then, again, we have the case (given bj Mr. F. 
Myera in the Proceedings of the Sodety for Psychical 
Besearch, November, 1884) of Mr. A., who can write 
words by mere attention (fixatioa), without any mnscn- 
kr effort whatever. He fixes hie mind on a word, and 
bis hand writes it with an involontaty spasm, while be 
ia gtodioosly avoiding all intentional impulse. 

A case of a more advfuiced stage oi antomatio writ- 
mg is given in the Psychological Review for July, 1895. 
The subject knows beforehand what the hand is going 
to write, and he ia not quite sure from whom the writ- 
ing proceeds, whether from himself or from some 
*' other." The cleavage is incomplete, partial 

The highest stage of cleavage, when the subwaking 
self gathers round its being masseH of intelligence and 
disoouTBes on philosophical and religious questions, may 
be well illustrated by a very interesting and very in- 
atmctive case of automatio writing given by Prof. W. 
James in his Psychology : 

" Some of it [automatic writing]," writes Mr. Sid- 
ney Dean to Prof. W. James, " is in hieroglyph or 
strange compounded arbitrary characters, each series 
posseamng a seeming unity in general design or charac- 
ter, followed by what purports to be a translation or 
rendering into mother £nglish. I never attempted the 
aeemingly impoadble feat of copying the characters. 
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Thej were cut vrith the precnsion of a gnxet'B tool, and 
generally with a gingle rapid stroke of the penciL . . , 
When the work is in progress I am iii the normal con- 
dition, and seemingly two miuds, intalligencea, persons, 
are practically engaged. The writing is in my own 
hand, bnt the dictation not of my own mmd and teiU^ 
bat that of another, upon subjects of which I caa have 
no knowledge, and hardly a theory ; and I myself cod- 
Bcionsly criticise the thonght, fact, mode of ezpreesing 
it, etc., while the hand is recording the sobject-matter, 
and even the words impiessed to be written, . . . 

" Sentences are commenced without knowledge of 
mine as to their subject or ending. 

" There is in progress now at nncertain times, not 
subject to my wiU, a series of twenty-fonr chapters npon 
the scientific features of life, moral, q>iritaal, eternal. 
Seven have already been written in the manner indi- 
cated. These were preceded by twenty-fonr chapters 
relating generally to the life beyond material death, its 
characteristics, etc Each chapter is signed by the name 
of some person who has lived on earth, some with whom 
I have been perBonally acqnunted, others known in 
history. ... I know nothing of the alleged authorship 
of any chapter until it is completed and the name im- 
pressed and appended. I am interested not only in the 
reputed anthorship — of which I have nothing corrobora- 
tive — but in the philosophy, thought, of which I was in 
ignorance until these chapters appeared. It is an intel- 
ligent ego that writes, or else Uie influence assumes in- 
dividnality, which practically makes tiie influence a 
personality. It is not myself ; of that I am consoiouB 
at every step of the process." 

Wlien tiie cleavage of the two selves from each 
other occurs, and the subwaking self be^s to express 
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himself uid gets into poeaeaeioD of some organ whicli 
was before under the oontrol of the waking personality, 
this o^an becomes anrasthetio. The ttpper waking b^ 
doee not get any more the peripheral sense impresoooB 
coming from that oi^an. It is now the Bnbwaking self 
who possesses himself of these sense impreedons and 
becomes oonacioos of them. The secondarj self maj 
extend its range of activitjr in its interconne with the 
external world ; it may go on enriching itself with the 
spcttls got bj plundering the waking self. Amaurosis, 
hysterical anssstheeia, and analgema are facts in point. 
AnsesthesU is foond not only in hysteria, bnt also in 
such cases in which the cleavage is but transitory, and 
the possession of die organ into which the snbwaking 
self comes is bnt momentary. Bnch ansBtheaia is, <^ 
coarse^ fngittTC, and lasts only aa long as the organ is 
poBsesaed or obsessed by the anbwaking self. Prof. Vf. 
James beaatifally demonstrated this trnth in the case 
of aatomatic writing : * 

"William L Smith, stndent at the MassBchiuettB 
Institnte of Technology, aged twenty-one, perfectly 
healthy and exceptionally intelligent, ... sat with Mr. 
Hodgaon and myself, Janaary 34, 1889, with his right 
hand extended on the instrument [planchette], and his 
face averted and boried in the hollow of his left arm, 
wUch lay along the table. Care waa taken not to sog- 
gest to him the aim of the inqoiiy (i, e., to test for 
aosBBthesia induced in healthy subjects by the mere act 
of automatic writing). 

" The planchette began by illegible scrawling. After 
ten minutes I pricked tibe back of the right hand several 

•ProoBtdinga of the Ameriam Society for ftycholc^ioal B «warch, 
TOLL 
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times yntii a pin ; no indication of feeling. Two pricks 
on the l^ liand were followed by withdrawal, and the 
qoeation, ' What did yon do that for ? ' to which I re- 
plied, ' To find whether yon were going to sleep.' The 
first Ic^ble words which were writtm after this were 
* Yon hurt me.' . . . After Bome more or less iUeg^ble 
writing I pricked tihe right wrist and fingeis several 
times again qnite sererely, with no rign of reaction on 
8.'b part. After an interral, however, the pencil 
wrote, ' DonH yon prick me any more.* S. then said, 
■My right hand is pretty well asleep.' I tested the 
two hands immediately by pinching and pricking, bnt 
fonnd DO difieieace between them, both apparently 
DoimaL S. then sud that what he meant by ' asleep ' 
was the feeling of ' pins and needles ' which an insensi- 
ble limb has when ' waking np.' 

"The last written sentence was then deciphered 
aload. 8. langhed, having become conscions only of 
the pricks on his left hand, and said, 'It is working 
those two pin pricks for all they are worth.' I then 
asked, 

"'What have I been edited abont to-day f* 

"*May be correct, do not know, poedbly sleep- 
ing.' 

" ' What do yon mean by eleepmg ? ' 

" ' I do not know. Yon J. (the subject's right hand 
made this figure evidently to indicate pricking) me 19, 
and think I'll write for yon.' " 

We find here local aneestbesia induced in tiie hand 
poBseased or obsessed temporarily by the aabpersonal 
self. And when, on a later day, the pencil was placed 
in the left hand instead of the right, tiie left hand took 
np 'die memories of the right hand's previons pains. 
No wonder the memory was the same, for it was the 
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same Bobwaking self poBeeued or obseseed of di&rent 
orgaoB. The last ezperimeat ma,j be regarded as an 
eteparimeTiittm ontcis of the mgnificant truth that what 
the subwaking fielf obseeeeB of that the waking self ia 
deprived. The latter may, however, be informed of 
the partioolar experience by reading the automatio 
writing, or by gazing into a oryBtal. Once the deavage 
occurred, we may say that, aa a mle, tAe growth, th« 
deodopment qftKe indimdualiud aubwaJcing tdfit in 
iniwrw ratio to that qf ths waking oonaowusnea. 
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OHAFTEB XIV". 

BUBOOKBOIOim imraB-PKBOEPTIOH IH TB> WAKSaa BTXTM. 

Thus far we have dealt vith each nncaniiy abnormal 
Btatea aa hysteria, hypnosis, aatomatism. We saw in 
them the manifestation of the split-off seoondaiy sel^ 
and we also hinted at the relation tiie latter bears to 
the waking self. 

Is there any direct evidence of the presence of the 
subwaking aelf in the normal state of perfectly healthy 
individnalfl f Yes, there is, and very strong evidence, 
too. Once more I tarn to hypnoos, bnt this time not 
aa showing the cleavage that occurs in that state, bat 
rather as pointing ont the jtlana of cleavage, the pres- 
ence of a subwaking self when the individoal isin hU 
normal ttate. 

The snbwaking hypnotic self saipasses the wakbg 
self in its senmtivenesB ; its range of eencdbili^ extends 
farther than that of tiie npper personally. The senses 
of toQch, preflsnre, and temperatore are madt more 
delicate in the hypnotic condition. The nsthesiometer 
showed in Mr. J. F., one of my sabjeots, when in nor- 
mal state, the sensibility of the skin on the forehead to 
be eighteen millimetrea, while the same in hypnosis 
(slight d^ree) was bnt fourteen millimetres. The sen- 
sibility of Mr. A. F. in normal state was fourteen milli- 
metree, while in hypnosis (falls into the deepest state) it 
146 
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was dgbt miUitnetree. Mr. B. W. Bhowed s sensibility 
in the noimal state fourteen millimetres, but wlien in 
bjpnotts (falls into tbe deepest state) it was ei^t mil- 
limetres. 

**It is quite certtun," writes Braid,* "that some 
patients can tell the shape of what is held an inch and 
a half from the skin on the back of the neck, crown of 
the head, arm, or band, or other parts of the body, the 
extremely exalted sensibility of the skin enabling tbem 
to discern the shape of tbe object so presented from 
its tendency to emit or absorb caloric ... A patient 
ooold feel and obey the motion of a glass funnel passed 
through tbe air at a distance otjyteenfeet," 

The entranced subject is able to walk freely about 
the room with bandaged eyes or in absolute darkness 
without striking agdnst anything, because, as Holl, 
Braid, Poirault, and Drjevetzl^ point out, he recog- 
nises objects by the resistance of tbe air and b; the 
alteration of temperature. 

We find in the hypnotic subject hypenestbeaa of 
vision, of bearinj^ and of smelL 

One can not help being stmck by the great 
acutenesa of the sense of hearing in hypnotic trance. 
To give an example. Wbile Ur. W. was in a state of 
hypnosis Ur. O. whispered in my ear, ** Six o'clock." I 
scucely could bear the whisper. I then tamed to Mr. 
W.'and asked him whether he heard what Mr. G. said. 
" Tea," he answered, " Mr. G. said ' Six o'clock.' " 

To prove visuid hypereestheeia in my subject, A. F., I 
gave him a book to read while he was in hypnotic trance 
and bis eyes were closed. *' Read 1 " I commanded. 
"I can not," be answered. ** Tes, you can ; you must 

* Bnid, NmuTpnologj. 
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read. Try 1 " He be^n to read. Bo miracnloaa 
seemed this experiment that one of the gentlemen 
present ezdumed, " Now I believe in hypnotism I " 
The fact, however, really was that Mr. A. F. raised his 
eyelids, bat bo slightly, so imperceptibly, that no one of 
the people present could notice it, and even I myself 
am not quite sore I saw it clearly ; I only saspected 
it was so. However the case might have been, it was 
altogether impossible for any one in his normal state to 
read under similar conditions of closure of the eyelids. 

An extraordinary example of visual hypemsthesia 
is brought by Bergson, whose subject conid read the 
image of a page reflected in the experimenter's cornea. 
The same subject could discriminate with the naked 
eye detuls in a microscopic prepuvtion. " The ordi- 
nary test of visual byperaonteness* in hypnotism," 
writes Prof. "W. James, *' is the favourite trick of giv- 
ing a subject the halludnation of e, picture on a blank 
sheet of cardboard and Uien mixiitg the latter with a 
lot of similar sheets. The subject will always find the 
picture on the original sheet agtun and recognise in- 
^libly if it has been turned over or updde down, 
althoagh the bystanders have to resort to artifice to 
identify it agdn. The subject notes peculiaritiea on the 
card too smdl for vraking observation to detect" The 
experiment may be made in a far dmpler mumer : A 
blank sheet of cardboard is given to the mbject, and 
instead of giving him a hallucination, a thing not very 
easy to do with many subjects, as they often do not 
realize the snggested hallacination, the subject is simply 
asked to take good notice of the card. The card is then 
mixed with other similar sheets. The subject invaria- 

' James, Ttjokologf, *oL li. 
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biy picks ont the sheet shown to him. I hare repeat- 
edly made these experimenta on my subjects. 

The same holds true in the case of smell. There is 
an exaltatioD of this sense in hypnosis. Braid's subject 
restored articles to the rightful owners, finding the lat- 
ter out by mere smell. " They [the subjects]," writes 
Braid,* " be^n sniffing, and traced out the parties 
robbed and restored it [the article] to them. On being 
asked, ' How do yon know the person } ' the answer 
was, ' I smell them [or him].' Every time the experi- 
ment was tried the result was the same and the answer 
the same." 

Carpraiter, in his Mental Physiology, tells of a yooth 
who in hypnosis could " find ont by the sense of smell 
the owner of a glore which was placed in his hand from 
among a party of more than sixty persons, scenting at 
each of them, one after the other, until he came to the 
right indiridnal. , In another case the owner of a ring 
was onhesitatingly found from among a company of 
twelve, the ring having been vrithdrawn before the 
somnambnle was introduced." 

In short, the range of sensibility of the hypnotic sub- 
waking consdonsness is wider than that of the vraking 
self. 

Now, if this subpersonal, subwaking hypnotic self is 
present in the normal state, we ought to find that sen- 
sory impressions, which on account of thdr faintneas or 
indistinctness did not reach the waking self, were still 
permved by the subwaking self. With this view in 
hand I made the following experiroeut : 

I placed Mr. L. and Mr. P. at snch a distance that 
they coold not hear my whisper. Although Mr. L. is 

* Bvii, Vmrjpao]ogj, 
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aa intimate friend of mine, on whose honesty I can 
fully rely, atUl, for the sake of having the experiment 
carried oat in a rigorooB foshion, I placed near him 
Mr. P., whose ear wae far more acute tiian that of Mr. 
L., in order to teatif j that nothing coold be heard at 
each a diBtance. I then whispered in the ear of Mr. G. 
the following words : " The Subliminal Consciongneae, 
hj Mr. Myers," I repeated this phrase five timea in 
ancceaaion in the aame whisper, asking each time of 
Mr. L. and Mr. P. whether they had heard anything. 
The reply was " No ; nothing." They atrained their 
ears, hut could not perceive any words except an india* 
tinct whisper. I then hypnotized Mr. L,, who fell into 
a slight hypnosia (Mr. P. could not he hypnotized ; it 
was the first aSanee in which he took part), and asked 
him to tell what he had heard. " I did not hear any- 
thing." " Try hard, and you will he able to tell," I 
commanded him. ^ I heard only a certun rhythm in 
your whisper, and that waa alL" " Well, then, gneaa 1 " 
" I can not." " Bnt you must I " "I think yon said 

' My " " What more i Go on 1 " I niged him. " I 

think you said ' conacionsneeB.' " " Go on t " "I think 
yon said ' aob.' " 

" Several friends," writea Max Deesoir, " were in 
my room, one of whom, Mr. W., waa reading to him- 
self, while the rest of us were talking with one another. 
Some one happening to mention the name of Mr. X., 
in whom Mr. W. ia much interoBted, Mr. W. raised 
his head and asked, ' What was that about Mr. X. ? ' 
He knew nothing he told ub about our previons conver- 
sation ; he bad only heard the familiar name, as often 
happens. I then hypnotized him, with his consent, 
and when he was pretty deeply entranced I aeked him 
again as to the conversation. To oor great aatonish- 
.Cioot^lc 
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ment, he now repeated to ns the sabetance of onr whole 
convemtioii dDiing the time that he was reading to 
hinuelf.*' 

Similar experiments I performed on A. Fingold. 
The subject, when in the state of hypnods, gave me 
details of a conversation which he could not have pos- 
sibly overheard conteioudfy and of which he knew 
nothing at all in lus previons waking state. 

The sabwakiiig self, not being occupied with the 
work that engaged the attention of the upper con- 
sciousness, was on the alert, and listened to the conver- 
sation, which escaped the fixed and distracted attention 
of the waking porsonfllity. 

It is clear, then, that the subwaking hypnotic self is 
present in the normal state and can hear and guess 
that of which the waking self has no inkling. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THX BUBOOITSOIOTIB BBLF Am) HAIXU0IHATIOV8. 

TnsiffiHO DOW to the interesting phenomeiiB of crye- 
tal-gazing we meet with facta of like uatore proving 
the same trath, 

" I find in the cryBtal," writes a crystal-gazer,* " a 
bit of dark wall covered with jesBamine, and I aak my- 
Bclf, Where have I walked to-day t I have no recollec- 
tion of snch a sight — not a common one in the London 
streets ; bat to-morrow I repeat my walk of this morn- 
ing, with a careful r^ard for the creeper-covered walk. 
To-morrow solves the mystery. I find the very spot, 
and the sight brings with it the further recollection that 
at the moment we passed the spot I was engaged in ab- 
sorbing conversation with my companion, and my vol- 
QDtary attention was preoccapied. 

" On March 9 I saw in Ibe crystal a rocky coast, a 
rongb sea, an expanse of sand in the for^^oand. As 
I watched, the pictnre was nearly effaced by that of a 
mouse. . . . Two days later I was reading a volnme of 
poetry which I remembered having cnt open, talking 
the while, certainly not conscionaly reading. As I 
tamed over the leaves a conple of lines stmck me : 

Onlf the sea intoning, 
Only the wauucot mouw." 

■ PiooMdiDgs of the Sodntj for Psrohiokl Beaeuoh, IU7, 1S89. 
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The BBme automatic writer looked in the crystal 
and saw a " newspaper aimoiinoemeat. It reported 
the death of a ladj at one time a veiy frequent viator 
in mj circle and very intimate with eome of my near- 
eat friends ; an announcement, therefore, which, had I 
conseioasly seen it, wonid hare interested me consider* 
ably. I related my vision at breakfast, quoting name, 
date, place, and an alloBion to ' a long period of soffer- 
ing' borne by the deceased lady, and added that I was 
sure that I had not heard any report of her illness, or 
even for some montha any mention of her likely to 
mggeat BQch an ballneinstion. I was, however, aware 
that I had the day before taken the first sheet of the 
Times, bat was interrupted before I had conaciooely < 
read any announcement of death. Mrs. H. Sidgwick 
. immediately sought for the paper, when we discovered 
the paragraph almost ezactiy as I had seen it." 

In his article. Some Experiments in Crystal Yision, 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia College,* reports 
the case of Mrs. D., " who used to have a visual hallu- 
cination (in the crystal) of a bright-blue sky overhead, a 
garden with a high-walled fence, and a peculiar chain 
pump in the garden situated at the back of a house. She 
attached no significance to it, but took it for one of the 
many antomatisms in her experience which were without 
assignable meaning to her. But two summers ago she 
had gone West, to her old home in D., Ohio, and made 
the acquaintance of a lady whom she had never known 
before, and by chance was invited to take tea with her 
one evening. She went, and after tea remarked that 
she wonld like to have a drink of water. The lady of 
the house remarked : ' All right ; let us go out into the 
garden and get a freah drink ^m the weU.' They 
* Proceedings of the Societ; for Ps^chickl Beaeuoh, Deoember, 16H. 
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vent, and, behold, tliero wu the identical bloe sky, high 
fence, and chain pnmp which she had bo often Been in her 
vifflOD I After going home in the evening Mrs. D. told 
her mother of her experience, remarking how Btrange 
it was. Her mother teplied that when Mrs. D. was a 
little girl abont two or three jears old she nsed to Tint 
this hoDfie very frequently with her mother." 

Prof. Jamee relates ike case of a Cambridge lad; 
who happened to misplace a valnable set of silrer 
knives. She searched everywhere, bnt could not dis- 
cover its whereabonts. Having heard of crystal-gazing^ 
the lady thooght ahe might as well by it. She pro- 
cured a crystal and looked into it for a few minutes. 
Something appeared at the bottom of the crystal ; grad- 
ually the image took the shape of a box 
with strughi objects lying in it diagonal- 
ly. The image had the following shape : 
Presently she found herself taking a 
chair, moonting it, and reaching out her hand for a 
top closet. There was the realization of her visual 
hallncination — there was the box, and inside it the set 
of knives placed diagonally. 

" I saw in the crystal," writes another crystal-gawr,* 
** a young gu-1, an intimate friend, waving to me from 
her carriage. I observed that her hair, which had 
hung down her back when I last saw her, was now pnt 
up in young-lady fashion. Host certainly I had not 
consdonsly seen even the carriage. Next day I caQed 
on my friend, was reproached by her for not observing 
her as she passed, and perceived that she had altered 
her hair in the way which the crystal had shown. 

" I was writing at an open window and became 

• Hjen, Tha SabUmioal S«l( Proowdln^ of tlw Society for 
pBTobiml Bceearoh, ToL Tiii. 
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awsre that an elderly relative inside tbe room had eaid 
aomeUung to me ; hot the noise of the street pre- 
vented my asking what had been said. Mj ink begsn 
to ran low, and I took np the inkstand to tip it. Look- 
ing into the ink I saw a white florist's parcel as though 
reflected on its sorface. Going into another room, I 
there foond the parcel in qnestion, of which I had had 
no knowledge. I retonied carrTing it, and was greeted 
with the remark : * I told you half an honr ago to at- 
tend to those flowers ; they will all be dead.' 

" I looked across tbe room this morning to a distant 
table, where I expected to see a book I wanted. It 
was not there, bnt my eye was canght by another book, 
which I saw was strange to me. I tried, hot cocld not 
read the title at that distance (I have since proved that, 
even sow I know it, this is impossible),- and tamed 
away to reeune my writing. On my blank paper, as in 
a orystol scene, I read ' The Yalley of Lilies,' which I 
fotmd to be the title of the book. I have no recollec- 
tion of ever seeing the book before." 

The phenomena of shell-hearing belong to the same 
class of facts with ^ose of crystal-gazing. The shell 
often reports to its listener facts and conversations that 
have escaped Gib latter's attention. " The shell," writes 
a diell-bearer, " is more likely after a dinner party te 
repeat the conversation of my neighbonr on the right 
than that of my lawful intwlocntor on the left" * 

Kow all these facts of ciystal-gaziog and shell-hear- 
ing clearly reveal the presence of a secondary, sub- 
merged, hypenesdietic oonsciousneas that sees, hears, 
and perceives what lies outside the range of perception 
of tbe primary personal self. 

* HfHB, Tbe SabliroinAl ConacionnMoa, ProMedinga of Uia So- 
cial for Pkjohioal BasHidi, vol. vili. 
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TBE SUBWAKUrG 8BLF AHD THB HOBHAI, ISDIVIU PAL. 

Thc sabwaMng self gets muiifeeted in antomatio 
writing, ciyBtal-gaEmg, and hypnosifi, but these phe- 
nomena do not occnr in eveiyone. To prove, there- 
fore, folly onr proposition that the eecondaij self ia 
part and parcel of oar normal state, ve miuit make ex- 
perimentB on perfectly healthy and normal enhjectfi who 
never dealt in cryBtal-gazing, ehell-hearing, antomatio 
writing, nor were they ever pnt into the state of hyp- 
noffls. I made three thousand laboratory experiments, 
eight hundred of which I made on myself and two thoo- 
sand two hondred on fifty aabjects, and the reeclts gave 
direct and conclnmve proof of the presence of the enb- 
waking, snbperBonal, hyperffisthetic self in onr normal 
state. Since the resnlts of my experiments tell as of the 
snbwaking conscioosness something more than ita mere 
bare presence, I reserve the acconnt of them for the 
next chapter, where the discnssion of them will be more 
appropriate. Meanwhile the experiments of Binet will 
folly Boffice for onr present purpose. Binet set himself 
the task to find ont " whether the phenomena of the 
duplication of oonsdonsness are to be met with in 
healthy, nonhyBterical iudindnals," or, in other words, 
whether there can be detected the presence of another 
self in perfectly healthy and normal subjects. He con- 
dacted the experiments in the following way : 
lOS 
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"I reqaeeted my eubjecta," aaye Binet,* "to whom, 
of ooDTBe, no explanation was given of what was going 
to be done, to seat themselveB before a table and leave 
their right hands to me, while I gave them eomediing 
interesting to read. One of the experiments it ap- 
peared to me eaaieet to effect was that of the repetition 
of passive movements. A pencil being placed in the 
hand of the subject, who was attentively reading a jour- 
nal, I made the hand trace a uniform movement, choos- 
ing that which it execates with moat facility — for 
example, shadings, or cnrls, or little dote. Having 
communicated these movements for some minates, I 
left the hand to itself quite gendy ; the hand continned 
the movement a little. After three or four experi- 
ments the repetition of the movement became more 
perfect, and with Mile. G. at the fourth sitting the 
repetition was so distinct that the hand traced as many 
as eighty curls withont stopping." Furthermore, there 
was a rudimentary memory of the movements imparted. 
" When the hand had been succeesfnUy habitnated to 
repeating a certun- kind of movement — for example, 
cm-ls — it was to this kind of movement that it had a 
tendency to return. If it was made to trace the figure 1 
4 hundred times and was afterward left to itself, the 
stroke of the figure became rapidly modified, and 
turned into a curl." This subwaking self, like a child, 
learned to nae the hand and to write, and showed that 
it ranembered what it once learned, and that it was 
easier for it to perform the acts once acquired. 

"When any kind of movement had been well 
repeated it could be reproduced without Bolicitsti<m 

* A. Binet, On Double Consciousawa. Vidt Biaet, On Double 
Cotuciousncn in He«ltb, Mind, toI. xt. 
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every time a pen was put in the mbjec^B hand snd she 
fixed her atteDtion on reading. But if the sabject 
thought attentively of her band the movement stopped. 

"With a slij^t pressure I was able to make the 
hand go obediently in all directionB, carrying the pen 
with it. This is not a ample mecfauiical compalnoo, 
for a very feeble and very short contact is snfficient to 
bring a very long movement of the hand. The phe- 
nomena, I believe, can be approximated to a radi* 
mentary sn^estion by the sense of touch. Nothing is 
more curious than to see the hand of a penon who is 
awake and thinks she is in fall poesesaion of herself 
implicitly obey the experimenter's orders." 

Thus we find that by diatractiog the attention of the 
waking self we may gun access to the Bcbwaking self of 
the normal individual and teach it to use the bodily 
organs which we place at its disposal to express itself. 
It can not attain, however, to any d^ree of efiBdeDcy, 
because the disa^regation effected is but slight and 
transitory — the controlling consciousness is wide awake. 
Meanwhile, during the time the secondary self takes 
ita exercises in writing slight anaesthesia sopervenes. 
Pun is not as well perceived, the ssthesiometer shows 

diminished baq ni hility. 

Furthermore, Binet finds that " the more the subject 
is distracted (by reading, mental calculation, etc.) the 
more irregular become the voluntary movements of the 
hand, and if the distraction is very intense these move- 
ments may cease completely. On the contrary, the 
more distracted the subject is, the more Tegular and 
oonriderable become the antomatic movements of the 
hand. The contrast is striking." Here once more we 
strike upon the truth, and this time in the case of per- 
fectly norma] people, that the growth and expanrion of 
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the sabwsking ooiucioasneeB u in inverae ratio to that 
of the waking self -conBcionsneBB. 

However the case may be with this last propomtion, ^ 
one central truth remaina firm, valid, unshaken, and ; 
that is the presence of a aobpersonal self in normal life. ,' 
The results of laboratory experiments on perfectlj 
healthy people in their noimal waking state, the phe- 
nomena of hypno^ of antomatic writing, of crystal- 
gaidng, and of shell-hearing — all go to form a strong, 
irrefragable chain of evidence in support of the truth 
that behind the primaiy self a seooiLdaiy consdonsaefli 
lies hidden. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THK nrrEBOoiaannoATioiT of thb two bvltss. 

Thi two selTea in nonnal man are m co-ordinated 
tliat the; blend into one. For all practical purposes a 
judtj, the conficioos individual is still a duality. The 
Belf-conscioQB peraonalily, although apparently blended 
with the subwaking eelf, is still not of the latter. The 
life of the waking aelf-conscioiiBneflB flowa within the 
laiger life of the subwaking self like a warm equa- 
torial current witiuo the cold boeom of the ocean. 
The Bwiftly coursing current and the deep ocean seem 
to form one body, but they really do not. The one is 
the bed in which the other diculatee. The two do not 
mingle their waters ; and still, separate and dlfierent as 
the two are, they nevertheless intercommonicate. The 
warmth of the Ctxdf Stream is conducted to the ocean, 
and the agitation of the ocean is transmitted to the 
Oulf Stream. 80 is it with the two selves. Appar- 
ently one, they are, in fact, two — the warm stream of 
waking self-conscioaBness does not mingle its intelli- 
gence with that of the sobw^ng self. Bat though 
flowing apart, they still intercommunicate. Ueseagee 
come from the one to tlie other ; and since the range of 
sensibility — ^life — is wider and deeper in the case of the 
subwaking self, the messages, as a rule, come not from 
the waking to the subwaking, but, oa the contrary, 
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from the subwaking or secondary to the wakmg or 
priniHTy self. The two streams of conscioasness and 
their intercommnnieation ma; he represented thus : 






HI--- 



im... 



We find floch meesagee in the case of h^stem. 
Ask the hysterical patient to think of a number, and if 
he holds a pen or a pencU in the anfesthetic hand he 
will write down the number, or if he has a dynamom- 
eter in his hand he will presa distinctly ss many times 
as there are anits in the nnmber, not being aware of 
vhat be is doing. In these cases the message is trans- 
mitted from the primary to the secondary self. 

" L., an hysterical patient totally ansesthetic," says 
Binet,* "gazed fixedly at a bine cross; the position 
and arrangement of the cross by simnltaneons contrast 
cansed the production of a yellow colonr about the 
cross. Dnring this time the right hand, into which, 
without the patient^s knowledge, a pen had been 
slipped, did not cease to write, ' Bine, yellow, bine, 
yellow, etc' " Here onoe more we have the meesi^ 
transmitted from the primary to the secondary self. 

On the other hand, "let ns seize the ansesthetic 
hand," says Binet,t " and let ns canse it to trace behind 
a screen the word * Paris.' We know that this word 
win be repeated several times. Then, npon addresdng 
fmrselTes to the jaindpal nibject (that is, to the wak- 

■ A. Binet, On Doable CotuokmnuM t ^^*^ 
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ing Belf-coQscioasnefiB) we will aak him to write tbe 
word 'London.' The mbject, entirely ignorant of 
wliAt has joBt taken place, eagerly seizes the pen with 
the intention to carry ont onr wish, bat to Hb otter 
aatonishment the indocile pen, instead of writing ' Lon- 
don,* writea ' PariB.' " Here we -haTe a motor measBge 
transmitted from the secondary to the primaiy self. 

The following ezperiments, also made by Binet * on 
hysterical sabjects, are still more striking : 

*' Let ns m^e ten pnnctores in the ansesthetic 
hand, and therenpon let as ask the subject, who, as a 
matter of course, has not seen his hand, which is hid- 
den behind a screen, to think of some namber and to 
name it ; frequently the subject will answffl* that he is 
ttiitiVi ng of the namber ten. In the same manner let 
OB pat a key, a coin, a needle, a wat4^ into the anEea- 
tiietio hand, and let as ask the sabject to think of any 
object whatsoever ; it will very often happen that the 
sabject is thinking of the precise object that has been 
pat into bis insensible hand." 

If we tnm to hypnoos, we find again the freqnent 
occorrence of such messages. 

I hypnotized Mr. A. F., and told him two stories ; 
then I suggested to him that when he wakes np he sh&ll 
remember nothing at all of what I had told him — that 
is, the memory nh<t11 remain cmly in possession of the sab- 
widing self. I then awakened him. My friends who 
were present at the tiance asked him if he knew what I 
told him. He was surprised at the question ; he coold 
not remember anything. A few minates later I went 
op to him, put my hand on his brow, and said : ** Yon 
can remember now everything that passed daring hyp- 

* A. Blovt, On I>ouble Coiuoionsiuea. 
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nods. T17 hard ; 70Q can 1 " He thongM aome time, 
and at once, as if he recdved saddeu infonnation, told 
as the two stories in detail Another time I made him 
pass through a series of actions, again giving the sog- 
gestion of oblivion, and again with the same resnlta. 
He thought he slept deeply for abont half an hour. As 
aoon as I put mj hand to his forehead the snbwaldiig 
«elf bent at once a despatch of the detained infonnation 
to the waking consdonaneBs. Once I made Hr, A. F. 
paaa throngh a seriee of scenes and difierent complicated 
events of life. The snggestion of obhvion was again 
enforced. When he was awakened he remarked that 
he slept very long — for abent an hour uid a half ; he 
conld not remember anything. I pat my hand to his 
brow, gave the snggestion of recollection, and the hyp- 
notic self at once sent up the intelligence. 

Now, if the hypenesthetic, subwaking self and the 
waking self-conacionsnees, their interrelationB and inter- 
oommnnications, subsist also in normal life, as they most 
certainly do in the states of hypnosis, antomatic writing, 
and crystal-gazing — if they sabeist, I say, also in the life 
of every man, we onght to find it ont by experiments. 
We ought to find that sensory impressions that lie out- 
side the range of sensibility of the waking self, bnt 
within the range of the anhwaking self, that anch sen- 
sory impreadona will still be tranamitted to the primary 
self. The gneesea of the subject must rise far above 
the dead level of chance — probability. And ancb is 
actually the case. 

The first set of experiments I made on myself. My 
right eye is amblyopic ; it sees very imperfectly ; for it, 
things are enshrouded in a miat When the left eye is 
closed and a book is opened before me I am unable to 
tell letter from figure ; I see only dots, rows of thran, 
■■^ L)piz..j.,Googlc 
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all indistinct, bazy, oecillating, appearing and disappear- 
ing from mj field of vision. Wlien a single letter or 
figure ia presented to my right eye, I eee only a black 
dot, as a kernel enrroonded by a film of miat. 

I asked Mr. B. to make twenty-five slips and write 
down on eacb slip four cbaracters — lettere, fignres, or 
both — ^in different combinations, bnt so that in all the 
twenty-five slips tbe nnmber of lettere shoold eqoal the 
narober of figures. When a slip was preeented to my 
right eye, the other being dosed, I had to gnees which 
of the characters was letter and which was figure. 
When the first aeries of twenty-five was ended the slips 
were shnffled, and a second series b^an. Later on, tbe 
same slips were used for two more series. I made two 
groQps of experiments with two series in each gronp. 
Each series consisted of a hundred experiments, so that 
there were foor hnndred experiments in alL 

In this class of experiments, named Class A, the 
resalts are as follows : 

In the first series of the first gronp, ont of one hnn- 
dred characters siz^-eight were correctly gneased. 
Bince there were only two guesses — ^letter or figure — 
fifty per cent mnst be subtracted, as so mnch might 
have been dne to mere choice (we shall find, however, 
from our other experiments that the percentage sub- 
tracted is too high) ; eighteen per cent thus remains in 
favour of messages coming from the secondary self — 
in other words, eighteen per cent is left in favour of 
secondary sight. 

In the second series of the first group, out of one 
hondred characters sevens-two were guessed aright; 
here again we must subtract fifty per cent which might 
have been dne to chance ; thns twen^-two per cent re- 
mains in favour of secondary sight 
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In the first seriefl of the second group, eevent; 
cJioncters were guessed ont of one hundred shown ; 
nibtracting fiftj, we bare twenty per cent in favonr of 
■econdaiy dght. 

In the second series of the second gronp, ont of one 
hnndred characters shown seren^-suc were guessed 
rightly ; sahtracting fifty, we have twenty-six per cent 
in favoor of seoondaiy sight. 

Out of four hundred experiments niade, the general 
character was guessed two hundred and eighty-nx times, 
which gives 71-5 per cent ; subtracting fif^ per cent, 
we have 21 '5 per cent in favour of secondary sight* 

Figures often speak more eloquently, more con- 
vincingly, than volumes. The results of the correct 
answen as to the general nature of the character dne to 
secondary mght are £ar below the actual one, for in 
subtracting fifty per cent we subtracted too much, as 
our experiments will show farther ou ; still they were 
so striking that I communicated them to Prof. James, 
and he was kind enough to encourage me in my work, 
and advised me to pursue the inquiry further in the 



The experiments were now somewhat modified. 
Five different letters, and as many different figures, 
were chosen. The letters were A, B, E, N, T; the 
figures, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9. Each capital or figure was written 
on a separate card. I knew Uie characters, and had to 
gaesB none bat these. I had not to name merely letter 
or figure, thus having only two guesses, as &e case was 
in the experiments of Class A, but I had to name one of 
the ten characters shown ; in short, I had always to 
give the particular name. Now here each guess could 

• See Appendix G. 
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either be general, or both pardcalar and general, or iail 
altogether. When I took letter aa letter, or figure as 
figure, bat gave the vrong name — ^for iostanoe, I took 
fi for 7, or E for N — I gneeeed rightly the general na- 
ture otHj of the character shown. When I gave the 
correct name, I gaeesed, of course, both the ^rtionlar 
and the general natnre. When, however, I mistook a 
letter for a fignre or a figure for a letter, I failed, and 
failed completely. Ae the Bcries of ten waa finished 
the cards were shnSed and a new series was started. 
But few ezperimeuta were made at a time, as I had to 
keep my left eye closed, and looked only with my right 
eye, wMch soon became extremely fatigued. 

These experiments, named Class B, give the follow- 
ing results: 

Out of four hnndred experiments mode, the general 
character was guessed correctly two hnndred and eev- 
enty-three times, of which tiie particnlar character was 
gnesaed correctly one hnndred and eighty-eight times.* 

The remarkable success of these last experiments 
led me to try the same oa people with normal vision. 
The experiments were carried on in the following way : 
Ten cards were taken ; on each one was pot down in 
foint outlines a small capital or figure, the number 
of figures being equal to that of the letters, so that 
there were five cards with a different letter on each, 
and again five cards with a diSarent fignre on each. 
The subject in these experiments vas put at such a 
diirtance that the character waa oatride his range of 
vision ; he saw nothing bat a mere dot, blurred^ and 
often disappearing altogether. The sabject was told 
that there were ten cards in the pack, that the ntimber . 

* Sm Appendix D. 
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of letter cards was equal to that of the figure cards, bnt 
he was not told the particular names of the characters. 
Each time a card was ehowa the sabject had to give 
some particalar name of character he took that dot to 
be. "Thej are all alike, mere blurred dots," com- 
plained the subjects. "No matter," I answered; "just 
give any letter or figure that riaes in your mind on 
seeing that dot." 

The number of snbjects was eight I worked with 
each separately, giving fire rounds to each subject, mak- 
ing the nomber of experiments fifty, and four hundred 
inall. 

In this class of experiments, named Class C, the 
results are as fallows ; 

Out of fonr hundred experiments two hundred and 
fifty-fire correct guesses were as to general character, of 
which ninety-two were also correct as to the particoiar 
character.* 

In the last experiments of Class C the characters 
were written in print ; still I could not succeed to have 
the lettere well formed : the characters were not made of 
exactly the same thickness and size. I therefore made 
other sets of experiments, and this time with twenty 
qnite ditferent sabjecto. 1 took ten cards and pasted on 
them letters and numerals of the same size. Each card 
had a different letter or figure of the following size : 1^ 

The number of figure cords being equal to that of 
letter cards (five figure cards and fire letter cards), I 
told the sabject that I had a series of ten cards, a letter 
or a numeral on each, and that the number of figure 
cards equalled that of the letter cards, but I did not tell 
him the particular names of the characters. 

* Sm Appendix B. 
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I worked with each Babject Beparatel7, making oolj 
two aeries with ten ezperimentfi in eacL The subject 
was placed at Bach a diBtance from the card that the 
character shown was far oat of his nmge of vision, fie 
saw nothing bnt A dim, blurred spot or dot The sub- 
ject had to name some character which that particular 
dot shown might poeeiblj be. " It is nothing bat mere 
guess," commented the subjects. 

At the end of the first series the cards were shuffled 
and the second series was given. Each subject saw the 
same card bat twice. The namber of the sabjects being 
twenty, all the first series form a group of two hundred 
experiments, and so do the second series. 

The results in Class D are as follows : 

In the first group, out of two hundred characters, 
one hnndred and thirty were gaeseed as to their general 
character, of which the particular gave forty-nine. 

In the second gronp, out of two hundred, one hun- 
dred and forty were of a general character, of which 
the particular was fifty-four.* 

I then made with the same number of subjects 
another set of experiments that should correspond to 
Class B, made on myself — namely, to tell the subjects 
the particalar characters used, which were : 

Letters B, Z, K, U, H. 

Figures 2, 4, 5, 7, 9. 

The characters were all of the same mze, printed, and 
the letters were all cajHtala. The sabject had to name 
only one of these characters. Only two series of ten 
each were made wit^ each sobjeot, thus giving two 
groups of two hundred experiments each. 

The results in Class E are as follows : 

* On Appendix F. 
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In the first group, out of two hundred characters, 
one hundred and forty were ^eesed correctlj as to their 
general character, of which sixty-eight were correct par- 
ticnUr gnessee. 

In tiie second group, oat of two hundred, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one were gneased correctlj as to the gen- 
eral character, of which eerenty-one were particalar 



As I remarked above, the subjects often complained 
that they could not see anything at all ; that even the 
black, blnrred, dim spot often disappearod from their 
field of vision ; that it wag mere** guessing " ; thatthey 
mi^t as well shut their eyes and gaeea. How snr- 
prised were they when, after the experiments were 
over, I showed them how many characters they gnesaed 
correctly in a general way, and how many times they 
gave tJie full name of the porticnlar character shown I 

Now all these experiments tend to prove the pree- 
ence within na of a secondary subwaking self that per- 
ceives things which the primary waking self is unable 
to get at The experiments indicate the interrelation 
of the two selves. They show that messages are sent 
' np by the secondary to the primary self. 

Fnrthermore, tiie resolts seem to show that, in 
ease the particular message fails, some abstract geMTol 
aeoomU of it still reaches the upper consdiouBnesB. An 
inhibited particular idea still reaches the primary self 
as an abobact idea, ^n abttrad general idea in the 
eoneoiouaneee of the waking adf has a particular idea 
as its basis in the svbvsaiinff self. 

The great contention of nominahsm and conc^ 
toalism over the nature of abstract general ideaa thus 

" Sm Appandiz (I. 
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may find here its solation. The conceptnalista are no 
donbt right in assertinj; that a general abetraot idea 
may exist in conBcioDBnees apart from the particalar 
idea or perception perceived, but they do not say that 
this conacionaneas is that of the waking self. The 
nominaliBts, agun, are right in asserting that a general 
abstract idea or concept has a particular idea or percept 
as its basis ; bat thej do not add that this percept maj 
be totally absent from the waking oonscionmieea and 
only present in the sabwaking conscionsneas. ^o gen- 
eral absfy-act idea leitAmtt some parHoular jtavept <u 
hasia. 

To retom, however, to my work in hand. WhQe 
the above-mentioned ezperimfflits on secondary si^t 
were nnder way another set of experiments was car- 
ried oat by me, the porpoee of which was to tap directly 
tiie sa^^eetibility of the secondary self, and to find ont 
the influence the subconscious has on the primary con- 



The mechanism of the experiments was as follows : 
On shps of paper I made a series of complicated 
drawings. Each slip had a different pattern. The 
eabject had to look at the pattern of the drawing for 
ten seconds, and then the slip was withdrawn and he 
had to reprodace the drawing from memory — a task 
extremely difficult It took him abont fifteen seconds 
and more before he coald make anything bearing the 
slightest resemblance to the drawing shown. When 
he finidied the drawing an elongated cardboard with 
eight digits pasted in a row was shown to him and the 
subject had to choose whichever digit he pleased. 
Now, on the margin of each slip was written a digit 
contained in the number of digits on the cardboard from 
which the subject had to choose. The sabjeot, not 
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haring tlie sli^test BospicioD of the real pnrpoae of the 
experimenta, being peafec&y tare that the whole mat- 
ter was eoDcermng imitation of the drawings, and be- 
ing oBBiiTed by me that the choosing of the digits on the 
oaidboard was nothing but a device " to bnaJis ttp tha 
atteniion" in passing from one drawing to another, 
aod being besides intensely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion and reproduction of the drawing, which waa ex- 
tremely complicated — the subject, I say, wholly disre- 
garded the figure on tiie maigin — he did not even 
notice it. I so folly sooceeded in allaying all suspi- 
dons and distracting the attention of the subjecta that 
when Frof . James interrogated one of them, an intelli- 
gent man, he was amazed at the latter^s complete ig- 
norance B8 to what was actaally going on. 

The pnrpoee of these ezperimento, as I said, was to 
address myself directly to the subwaking conecioosness, 
and to see whether it sent up saggestion-measages to 
the primary conscionsnees, which by the very mechan- 
ism of the experiments waa thrown off its go&rd. In 
the previoos snggestion-experiments, in spite of all 
precautions taken, the subject was more or less con- 
Bciona of what was going on. I could not completely 
banish all snspicions, and success, therefore, conld only 
be assured by the many conditions fsTonrable to nor- 
mal sDggeetibility, and especially that of immediate exe- 
eution, so that no time was given to the upper self to 
inhibit the carrying out of the so^festion. In the 
present experiments, on the other hand, the ra^eetion 
was addr^sed directly (of conrse, as far as this was 
possible in the normal waking state) to the subwaking 
self. The npper primary self, being completely ab- 
sorbed with the drawing, did not notice the figure, or, 
if it did, it soon learned to disregard it, because he 
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tbonght it insignificant, and becauBe it would only dia- 
tract tuB attention. Bat althoogh the figure was not 
noticed and full; disregarded (a fact I vaa careful to 
find out from the snbjecta in an indirect way), it still 
impressed the senae oi^n, reached the secondary self, 
which took it as a suggestion, sending it np as a mes- 
sage to the primary self or personality and inflaendng 
the latter's dioice. 

This choice suggestion is strikingly analogous to 
post-hypnotic suggestion. I hypnotized, for example, 
Mr. J. F., and told him that ten minutes after awaken- 
ing he will pat ont the gas. He was awakened, and 
ten mmntes later he put out the gas. On my asking 
him why he did it, he answered he did not know why, 
but somehow the idea came into his mind, and he en- 
acted it and did put out the gas. The post-hypnotio 
suggestion rises up from the depths of the secondary 
self aa a fixed, insistent idea. A similar state of mind 
it was of interest to find in the case of the subjects in 
the present experiments under conmderation. llie sng- 
gestion given was to be carried out only ^ter the imita- 
tion of t^e drawing — that is, some fifteen, twen^, or 
twenty-five seconds later. Now, when the suggestion 
was eight, and the snbjects chose eight, they very often 
told me that they did not know why, but that number 
came at once into their mind on b^g presented with 
the cardboard of figures. We have not to wonder at 
it, for the same psychical elements are here at work as 
in the state of poet-hypnoms. In hypnosis the sugges- 
tion is taken up by theeecondaiy, subwaking, suggestible 
self, and then afterward this snggestion breaks through 
the stream of the waking oonsdousnees, coming up as an 
inmstent idea ; so here, too, in these choitse experiments 
the suggestion was impressed on the subwaking self di- 
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rectly amd firmly, uid this sn^^eatioii was then sent up 
to the waking conscionsneaB. And jast as wo fiod in 
the case of poBt-hypnotic anggeation, that not always 
and not all suggestions ^veii daring hypnosis are buc- 
ceaafnl in being carried oat, so here, too, in onr ex- 
periments, the anggeetiona — messages from the sabcos- 
Bcioas regions — were not alwaye taken by the upper 
conaciotuuess of the subject We eooDot possibly es> 
pect invariably aocceas in a state when the waking self 
IB in fnll awing and possesses all the power of inhibition. 
SStill the BQCcesB was remarkable. 

Before giving the results let me aay a few words as 
to the clasaification of the experiments. Wben I 
started my first experiments of this kind a snspioion 
crept into my mind that it might be fully possible thnt 
in case a soggestion given did not sacceed it might still 
BOCceed paHuMy as mediate soggCBtion, by oronsing 
some association which will be obeyed. For instance, 
in giving 6 as a soj^esdon, 6 itself might not le 
chosen, bat some nnmber that sacceeds or precedes it, 
such ae 6 or 7, or possibly a nnmeral next to the sug- 
gested one in place, say 1 or 2, for I arranged my fig- 
ures on the cardboard in each a way as to bret^ np the 
natoral snocesoon of the digits. I was therefore care- 
ful to make two separate classes for theae two kinda of 
association Boggestions — namely, tuggeation hy locaUiif 
and avggesti&n Iry numiers, which we may term as 
locality and number snggeatdons. The reanlta of my 
experiments showed me the mediate Boggestion was 
here of bat little important- 

I made one thousand experiments and operated 
with twenty subjects, of wUeh raxteen were freah 
ones, not having taken part in any of my other experi- 
ments, 
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The fignreB on the cardboard were arranged thus : 
26471588 

In snggeeting number 6 the subject conld have token 
by number soggeBtion — that is, either 5 or 7 ; or bj 
locality suggestion — that is, either 4 or 2. 






I 



SUGGESTION 

The reeolts are as follows : * 

Per cant. 

Immediate sn^^estion 33*1 

Mediate raggertion { ^^^- ;;•;;;" 11 

How shall we explain the fact that in onr experi- 
ments the percent^ of correct goesses is far above the 
one due to chance alone 1 Two theories ore OQ the 
field to account for this fact: one is the well-known 
□nconacions cerebration, and the other is my own point 
of view, or what I may call the psycbo-^ysiolc^^cal 
theory. 

On the theory of nnconsdons cerebration, each fig- 
ure shown outside the range of vision made an im- 
pression on the retina. This impression was trans- 
mitted to the sensorium, to Qie central ganglia of the 
brain, the ocdpital lobes, exdting there phyaiolt^cal 
processes that are not strong enough to rise above the 
- threshold of coDBdousness. In short, each figure stima- 
lated the peripheral sense organ, giving rise to a cen- 

* Sm Appendix H. 
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tral bat nnconsdooB physiological procesB. Now, bo- 
cording to the theory of nnconBcioiu cerebration, it was 
this nnconsctoiiB physiological process that helped the 
sabject to form correct gnesses. 

The psycho-physiologiaal theory, while agreeing 
with the theory of nnconscioiiB cerebration as to the 
physiological accoant, makes a step fnrthm. Each 
fignre certainly made an impreesion on the peripheral 
sense organ and indaced central phyBiol(^cal processes, 
but these processes had their psychical acoompaniments. 
Far from being mere mechanical, nnconsdons work, 
Aeee physiological processes were accompanied by con- 
sdonsness; only this consciooBnesB was present not to 
the npper, bnt to the lower Rnbconsdons self. 

If we analyze the theory of nnconsdons cerebration 
we find it deficient in giving a full acconnt of the 
matter. No doubt each figure started some central 
physiological process, bnt a physiological process with- 
out any psydiical accompaniment can not possibly serve 
as a clew to the psychical process of correct gaessing ; 
for as long as a materia process remains material, it is 
from a psychical standpoint as well as nonexistent — 
that is, it can not possibly be taken cognizance of by 
an already existing conscionsness, bat, by hypothesis 
itself, it does not and it can not give rise to a con* 
edonsness. It is only in so far as physiological pro- 
ceeses hare p^chical accompaniments that they can 
serve at all as a clew for correct guessing. In short, 
the percentage of correct gueBses in onr experiments 
can not be accounted for on the theory ot unconsdoas 
cerebration ; there mnst therefore have been oorudotu 
peroeption. 

Furthermore, to have a correct ffetUral idea of a 
scarcely perceptible dot as being letter or figure, there 
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mnst erideutly be aome perceptioii of the paHic^dar 
traits of the dot ; there nrnet be a sabcoiucioiis percep- 
tion of the particalBT letter or figure. 

Moreover, to be still more sure that mboonadoiiB 
perceptioD is a vera eauta in correct gnesdng, I made 
the following experimenta : 

On five carda were pnt five proper iiamea, one 
name on each cardL The cards were then shown to 
the HnbjectB, who were pnt at sach a distance that they 
conid see only some funt dots. The sabject was told 
that there were fire carda, and that on eadi card there 
was some proper name — the name of a river, of a dty, 
of a bird, of a man, and of a woman — bat he was not 
told the proper name itself. Now each time a card 
was showQ the sobjeot had to gness which is city, river, 
bird, man, or woman. The number of sabjecta was 
ten. The total nomber of esperiments made was five 
hundred. 

Of these five hundred experiments, three hondred 
and six were wrong gnessee and one hundred and nine- 
ty-foQi' were correct gneases. Since there were five 
names to gness, one fifth, or twenty per cent, of tiie 
total number of guesses might have been due to chance 
— ^that is, one hundred gnesses may be put down to 
chance, but there still remains a residuum of ninety- 
four guesses, or 18*8 per cent of the total number. of 
experiments. 

This residuum must be explained by something 
other than chance. Now, on the theory of unconscious 
cerebration the fact of thia resdnnm is almost in- 
comprehensible. How can one guess correctly what 
one does not see — that it looks like man, river, or 
city— unless one actually percrives the proper name 
shown t 
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On the peycbo-phytdologioal or on the sabcoiuoioiu 
perceptioQ theory we can fallj see the reason of this 
rendanm. The namea vera actually peroeired. The 
lower, aecondaiy self, or the snhoonacioiuDeBS, perceived 
the proper names, but only some of them coold be 
commuiucated to the npper conaciooBnees. 

The facta and ezperiments diactufled above seem to 
point, by mere force of comolative evidence, to the 
presence within qb of a secondary, reflex, snbwaldng 
conadonsQeaB — the highway of suggestion — and also to 
the interralation and commnnication that saheiat be- 
tween the two selves. 
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CHAPTER XVnL 

THS SUBOOmOIOUB SELF IN THE WiKOIQ BTATB. 

The refiolts of our experiments prove the eeeondary 
self to be the highway of enggeatiou, Snggestibilitj is 
the rerj easenoe of the snbwakiiig self ; and since this is 
also t^e essential characterifitic of the hjpnotic self, we 
may therefore conclade that the subwaking self of the 
normal individnal is identical with the hypnotiG self. 
We amved already at this conclnmon in a former chap- 
ter, when we were discussing The Double Self ; and 
now, having started from quite a different point, we 
once more come to the same truth. The proof there- 
fore seems to be complete. Still,' in order to elucidate 
dioronghly the subject under inveetigatioo, I bring here 
one more proof as to the identity of the uonnal sab- 
conscionsnees and the hypnotic self. 

An acquaintance of mine, Mr. W., a highly Bu^j;ee- 
tible young man, came to visit me. For the sake of 
amusement, without expecting any definite result, I 
tried upon him the following experiment: I took an 
umbrella, put it on the ground, and asked him to pass 
it. He did it easily. " Well," I said, " but this is not the 
way I want you to go about it." I put myself opposite 
bim. " I will count slowly, one, two, three, four, and 
each time you make a step." I counted ; he passed the 
umbrella. " Now, once more I " I counted with great 
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eoleamity, with gro&t emphasia, and laid particalar etna 
on nnmber f onr. He paaaed the umbrella, but, it Beemed 
to me, with Bome heaitatioQ aod difficulty. Vithoat 
giving him time to rest, I exclaimed, " And now, once 
more 1 " I comited slower than before, witli greater 
emphasiB and laid Btill more strees on fonr, and while 
pronoandng it I stretched out my arm and made my 
hand as ri^ as poamble. To my great Burpriae, and 
to that of those present, Mr. W. could not paaa the 
charmed nmbrella. His 1^ became rigid, and his feet 
were bb if fastened to the gronnd. He was snepected 
of BimulatioD. The gentlemen who witnesBed the ex- 
periment could not conceive how a strong, sane young 
man, in the full posaeasion of his conBciouBuesB, should 
not be able to pasB Buch an innocent object as an um- 
brella. Mr. W. really could not accompliah this ordi- 
nary feat, which a child of two can easily do ; he tried 
hard ; his face became red and bathed in perspiration 
on account of die muscular strain, but all his efforts 
were futile. " No," he ezclumed at last in great dis- 
may, " I can not do it 1 " 

Later on, in the presence of two Boston High School 
instmctors, I repeated agun the same experiment on 
Mr. W., and with ^e same result. Mr. W. exerted 
himself to the ntmoet, bat all his efforts were in vain ; 
he coold not pass the charmed line. By this time he 
became accustomed to this strange phenomenon, and 
he sat down with a smile, acknowledging that he could 
not step over the nmbrella. 

I then tried on Mr. W. another experiment Pro- 
nounce "Boston." — "Boston," and he said it easily 
enough. " And now again." I stretched ont my hand 
and made it perfectly rigid. " F-p-p-p-oston 1 " be 
ejaculated with great difficulty. "Again." I made 
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mj hand Btill stiver, and pointed it almost directly in 
hifl face. No soond. " Don't look at me," he said at 
laat, '*and I'll be able to aj it" 

I. 

• & 

Fig. 1, normal writing ; Figs. 8, 8, and 4, writing nnder snggaetion 
tb«t the hand la becoming rigid. 

"Well, then," I Bud, "try the following sentence: 
' Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppen.' " He 
began to say it, bnt when he came to " peck of " I 
raised my huid and stiffeaed it. " P-p-p-e-eo-k '* came 
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from his lips ; he began to Btammer and could not con- 
tinae. 

" Well, then," I Bud, " let me see if you are able to 
pronounce your name." He pronounced it " Try 
again." I stiffened my band, and again the same re- 
salt— he was unable to pronounce his own name, 

" Is it poesible," asked Mr. W. of me, " that if you 
meet me on the street yon could make me of a sud- 

n. 



'o^QKui^ 




Tl^. 1, nornikl liKiutiirB ; Pigs, 2, 8, 4, Md S, ■fgiiAtan under wa^ 
gcotion of tha hand being rigid. 
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Asa dumb and paralTtic i " I gave him an evanve 



" Try now to write * Boston,' " I reqneeted Mr. "W. 
He did it, and wrote with great ease. " Again." I 
Btifieoed mj hand, loudly and aathoritatiTely snggest- 
ing a like rigidity of hia hand. His hand grew more 
and more ri^d ; '* Boston " became more and more 
broken ; the hand went in jerks and jompB, breaking at 
last the point of the pencil. 

" And now let me see whether yon are able to write 
yonr name." Again the same r^olt. He could not 
write his own name. 

Specimens of his writings vUl be found on pages 
182 and 183. 

Afterward I hypnotized Mr. W., and foond he fell 
into the very last stage of somnambnlism. 

Now these last experiments, together with others of 
the kind adduced by Bemheim, Delboenf, etc, and 
mentioned by me in a previoos chapter, certainly do 
give strong evidence of the presence of the hypnotic 
self in the normal waking state. We have here a young 
man who in his normal waking condition takes sug- 
gestions characteristic of the hypnotic state. T^ hyp- 
notic sdf is preaerU in the waking staie of man a$ the 
syhiffakinff adf. The case adduced by me is certainly 
rare, unique, bat it sfirves to bring ont the truth of 
our contention clearly before the mind of the reader. 

We saw above that all kinds of snggestibili^, 
whether normal or abnormal, must have as their pre- 
reqai^te some disaggregation of conscionaneea, a disag- 
gregation of the two selves, of the waking and of the 
hypnotic subwaking self. Now such a disaggr^tion 
conld easily be effected in Mr. W., and this was proved 
by the fact of his subsequent falling into the deepest 
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BomnBinbiitic condition on being hypnotized. For, as 
we h&ve Bbown above, the differeTtae between normal and 
abnormal auggeetibUniy is only a difference of degree of 
ditagffregation. In tbe hypnotic state this disa^rega- 
tion ig comparatiTelj more complete, far more perma- 
nent, than in that of normal goggestibilitj. In the 
normal state, even when the enhject is highly anggeeti- 
ble, the difla^jegation ia transitory, fleeting ; it occora 
only during the time of the ea^eation, and the equilib- 
rium 18 restored on the euggestion being over; bnt 
this is not the case in the state of abnormal suggesti- 
bility. In the waking state, however suggestible the 
individual may be — that is, however easy it is to disso- 
ciate momentarily the one self from the other — still the 
waking self does not toee its bold on the subwaking 
self ; the waking self can stil] control ; bis authority, 
although somewhat impaired, has nevertheless power 
and commands obedience. This is beautiftdly shown 
by the experiments 1 made on Mr. W. the day after. 

Next day Mr. W. came to me again. Again I tried 
on him the same experiments so successfully carried 
out the day before, but this time the results were quite 
different. 

I pat the umbrella on the ground and asked him to 
step over it. He did it without the slightest incon- 
venience. I counted slowly, staftened my band, bnt of 
no avail. He stepped over the ambreUa, although oc- 
casionally with some slight difficulty. 

*' Juflt try to write your name," I said. He wrote 
it "Again." He wrote it ooce more. I asked him 
to write slowly ; meauwhUe I raised my hand, stiffened 
it, kept it before his very eyes. The reanlts were now 
extremely interesting. Hia hand became cataleptia ; he 
oould not manage it. In a loud voice he began to give 
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tuggetUons to hvmsetf. " / am able to write my osme ; 
I can write my name ; I will and eliall write it ; yes, I 
can ; I can write m; name ; " etc Each time aa he 



Tig. 1, normal; Pigs. £-8, inbjeet oonld not oontinns; he cfttight 
light of me ud hii hftnd beoune rigid ; Pig. 8, the pencil brekka 
on ftcoonnt of the great etr^n ; Figs. Q and 10, the mbjeol re- 
gained full control over hia hand. 

canght sight of my raised band and listened to tlie tor- 
rent of eaggeatione I ponred forth bis hand became 
slightly oataleptio and the letters became broken, bat 
each time aa he repeated his anggestionB the hand went 
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on writing. The waking self of Mr. W. and I were 
contending for the poBsession of Mr. W.'a aecondaiy 
Bell ; and }£t. W. Bocceeded at laet in gaining full c(m- 
trol over Mb Beoondarj Belf . My suggestions were com- 
pletelj disregarded. 

Specimens of the sabject's writing will be found on 
page 186. 

TheBe last experiments and obserratioos bring ont 
clearly the fact that the hypnotic conscioaBneflB is pres- 
ent in the waking state as the snbconscioaH self. 
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OHAPTEK ZIX. 

THE PBOBLEH OF PEBSOKALnT. 

It ie ceitainlj of great interest to know whether the 
robconacioiiB revealed behind the upper conscioTunees is 
a peiBonality or not. To anew^ this question we must 
first torn to the problem of personality. What is per- 
sonality } Omitting the metaphysical hypotheses of the 
Bonl and of the transcendental ego, we find on the field 
of empirical psychology two contending theories of per- 
sonality : the one is ^e association theory of the Eng- 
lish and of the Herbartians, the other is the "wave 
theory " of Prof. James. 

The personal self is regarded by the assodationista 
as a trun of ideas of which memory declares the first to 
be. coatinnonsly connected with the last The aucces- 
eive associated ideas ran, as it were, into a single point 
Memory and personality are identified. Personality is 
considered as a series of independent ideas bo closely 
associated as to form in memory one conscious series. 
"The phenomena of self* and that of memory," says 
J. 8. Mill, " are merely two sides of the same fact . . . 
My memory of having ascended Skiddaw on a given 
day and my coneciousness of being the same person who 

* Self is olten midentood by writers as equiv&leiit to penonkl- 
Itf, wbt1« I hm the term self to designate m«re QODMfonmMB, 
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ascended Sbiddaw on that ds; are two modea of Btating 
the same fact, ... I am aware of a long and tminter- 
rnpted Buccession of past feelings, going back as f ar aa 
memoiy reachea, and terminating with the sensationa I 
Itave at the present moment, all of which are connected 
by an inexplicable tie. . . . This succession of feelings 
which I call my memory of the past is that by which I 
difitingnish myself (personality)." Mill's identification 
of memory uid personaUty is rather unfortunate, for 
brotes have memory,* but it is certainly qoestionable 
whether they hare personality. We shall, however, 
soon see that not only Mill, but psychologists who eeem 
to take the opposite view, &U into the same fallacy of 
identifying personality with memory. In another place 
J. S. Mill expresses himself clearer as to his meaning 
of persooahty : " If we speak of the mind aa a series of 
feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by 
calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself aa 
past and fatnre." Mill, however, clearly sees the difS- 
eulty of his position — namely, " the paradox that some- 
thing which, ex hypotheei, is but a series of feelings 
can be aware of itself as a series." He endeavoors to 
extricate himself from this difiScnlty by saying " that 
we are here face to face with that final inexplicability 
at which, as Sir W. Hamilton obeerves, 'we inevitably 
arrive when we reach ultimate facta.' " 

Now Prof. James takes Mill to task, and points ont 
that TtfiH himself, when " speaking of what may rightly 
be demanded of a theorist, aays : ' He is not entitled to 
frame a theory from one class of phenomena, extend to 
another class which it does not fit, and excuse himself 



■ See lilojd Morg&n'a Compamti^e Fsf oholo^, chapter Vxayxj 
(n Aninsla. 
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by Baying that if we can aot make it fit it is because 
ultimate facts are ine]q>1i<ssble.' " The cIbsb of phe- 
nomena which the aseociationiat school takes to frame 
its theot7 of the ego are feelings onaware of each other. 
The class of phenomena the ^o presents are feelings of 
which the latter are intensely aware of those that went 
before. The two classes do not " fit," and no ezerdse 
of ingenoity can ever make them fit No ahuffimg of 
unaware feelings can make them aware. In another 
place Prof. James says: "This inexplicable tie which 
connects the feelings, this ' something in common ' by 
which they are linked and which is not the paadng 
feelings themselves, bnt something 'permanent' of 
which we can ' affirm nothing * save its attribntee and 
phenomena, what is it bnt the metaphysica] substance 
come again to life % " 

Prof. James's criticism of aasociationism is certainly 
jost and acute, and one can not help agreeing wi^ 
him. Bnt now, what is Prof. James's own theory of 
personality I The passing thought, according to Prof. 
James, is the thinker. Each pasdng wave of consdons- 
QesB, each passing thon^t, is aware of all that has pre- 
ceded in consciousness ; each pulse of thought as it dies 
away transmits its title of ownership of its mental con- 
tent to the succeeding thocgbt To put it in his own 
words: 

" Each thought oi^t of a multitude of other thoughts 
of which it may think is ^ble to distingnish those which 
belong to its own ego from those which do not. The 
former have a warmth and intimacy about them of 
which the latter are completely devoid. . . . Each pulse 
of cognitive conBciouBnesn, each thought, dies away and 
is replaced by another. The other, among the thhigs it 
knows, knows its own predecessor, and finding it 
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'wann,* greetB it, sajing, * ^on art mine and part of 
the same self with me.' Each later thooj^ht, blowing 
and including tlins the thonghts which went before, is 
the final receptacle, and, appropriating them, ia the final 
owner of all they contain and own. £ach thonght ia 
thna bom an owner, and dies owned, transmitting what- 
ever it realizes as itself to its own later proprietor. As 
Eant njt, it ia as if elastio balla were to hare not oolj 
motion bat knowledge of it, and a first ball were to 
transmit both ita motion and its conseioosness to a 
second, which took both np into its conaeionsneBa and 
passed them to a third, nnt^ the last ball held all that 
ibe other balla had held, and realized it as its own. It 
is this trick which the nsscent thought has of immedi- 
ately taking np the expiring thonght and adopting it 
which is the foondatioD of the appropriation of most of 
the remoter conBtitnents of the self. Who owns the 
last self owns the self before the last, for what possesses 
the poBseesor posBesses the possessed. ... A thing," 
Prof. James goes on to say, " can not appropriate it- 
self — ^it i$ itself ; and still less can it disown itself. 
There mnst be an agent of the a]^ropriating and dis- 
owning ; bat that agent we have already named. It is 
the thonght to whom the various 'constdtnents' are 
known. That thonght ia a vehicle of choice as well 
as of cognition, and among the choices it makes are 
those appropriations or repndiations of its own. Bat 
the thon^t never is an object in its own hands. It 
... is the hook from which the chain of past selves 
dangles, planted firmly in the preerait. . . . Anon the 
hook itself will drop into the past with all it carries and 
tiien be treated as an object and appropriated by a new 
thought in the new present, which will serve aa a living 
hook in its tarn. 
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" To illoBtrate by diagram, let A, B, and C stand 
for three 



mcceeuve tbooghts, each with its object inside of it 
If B'b object be A and Cs object be B, then A, B, and 
C would stand for three palses in a conedoosneBB of 
personal identi^." 

lake the asaociationiBtB, Prof. James looks for per- 
sonality in the fmiction of memory ; like them, he re- 
gards persooalitj as a series, with the only difference 
that he postolates a synthesis of that series in each 
pasfflng thought. Each thought has the title to the 
content of previous thoughts, bnt this momentary 
thonght does not know itself. The thought can only 
be known when dead, when it has become a content of 
a HDcceeding ware of consciousness. In short, Prof. 
James seems to thiTik that personality is a syntheos of 
a series, and that this synthesis ie not conscioiiB of itself. 
We see at once that although Frof. James attacks so 
valiantly and justly the association theory, he himself 
falls into an error no leas flagrant — he omits from his 
account of personality the fact of self-eonscioumess. 

Mill, in starting with a disconnected series of sensa- 
tions and ideas, could not see how that series could 
possibly become syntbetized and conscious of itself as 
such, as a series, and he was compelled to fall back in 
that refuge of ignorance, the unknowable, placing this 
synthetic conscions activity into a noumenal world, bat 
he at least clearly saw that personality requires self- 
consciousness. Prof. James, however, while accounting 
for the synthetic nde of the "pore ego," totally omits 
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the Belf-conBoionB mde of pereouality. He even em- 
pbaozes this lack of self-coiucionBness in the poBBing 
thought, the present personal thinker. ** All appropria- 
tions," he saya, " may be made to it, iy a thought not 
at the moment immediately cognised by itself." If, 
then, the passing thought can be known only as content, 
can there pcasibly be self-consdonsness at all f Accord- 
ing to Prof. James the passing thooght with its syn- 
thetized series of contents can be known only as object, 
bat then the consciousness of an object is not self-con- 
Bdonsness, Wbere, then, does the fact of eelf-consinons- 
ness come in? Self-coDsdonsnesB can not be in Ae 
mere objeot-consdonSDess, for in it the object occupies 
tbe whole field of mental viaon, and, besides, the ob- 
ject content is but the material, the inheritance of 
former dead owners. Self-consdonsnese, again, is not 
present in the passing thooght, for the passing thought, 
according to Prof. James, " can not own itself " ; nor 
can self-consciousness be in the succeeding thonght, for 
then the previous thoogbt has already perished, and it 
is now another thought that is conscions of die thonght 
gone — a state that can in no wise be self -consdousnees ; 
it is rather other-conscionsness. How, then, is self-o(Hi- 
sdonmees possible I Prof. James attempts to escape 
from the difficulties by making the thoughts feel 
"warm," bat sorely *' animal warmth" advances ns 
very little toward a clear comprehension of the "pore 
ego." A warm thought, whatever it may mean to 
Prof. James, is as much an object as a cold thought. 

The fact is that Prof. James, in asserting that tbe 
present passing thooj^t or the present moment of eon- 
BcionsnesB lacks knowledge of itself, seems to have for- 
gotten his own distinction of the two kinds of knowl- 
edge-^ksowledge about and knowledge of acqaaintaaoe. 
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The blind nun who knows the theoi7 and l&ws of H^t 
has knowledge about, but he Badlj lacks the most essen- 
tial knowlei^e — ^knowledge of acgnaintance ; he doea 
not know what the eensation of li^t is in itself— that 
is, be has mediate bat not immediate knowledge. Now 
the most that Prof. James can claim is that the present 
thought lacks knowledge about, hot it nevortheless does 
possess knowledge — knowledge of acquaintance. Prof. 
James, howerer, ia not altogether onaware of it, for in 
asserting that '* the present moment is the darkest in the 
whole series," he also tells ns that " it may feel its own 
immediate ezistenoe," but he hastens to qualify this last 
statement of his bj adding, " hard as it is by direct in- 
trospection to aacertun the fact" Even if it be granted 
l^t Prof. James did keep in mind the two kinds of 
knowledge, and denied to the passing thoaght only 
knowledge about, he is still in tho wrong ; for self -con- 
BoioasnesB partakes of the two kinds of knowledge ; it is 
both knowledge about and knowledge of acqoaintanoe. 

A close examination of the two theories ^ows that 
neither the bundle of associationism nor Prof, James's 
passing thought gives us a tme account of personality. 
The "pure ego " or personality is not a series, for a 
disconnected series can not possiblj make a Tmitrjr a 
person ; nor is personality a mere STntheeis of passing 
thoughts, for there may be synthesis or memory in each 
passing wave of consdonsness and still no personality. 
The consciousness of a dog, of a cat, may fully answer 
Prof. James's description of the "pure ego." The 
eeniral point of Vu tgo or of p&raonaUty lua in the 
fact qf tAe tAotight hnovsing and cnHcaUy controlling 
iUdf in the very prooea* of thuihing, in the wry mo- 
ment of that thoughfft ewittmioe. 

Prof. James is certainly wrong in asserting that in 
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persoQaH^ the paadng tboo^t does not know itself in 
the moment of thinking. He eeenu to aflsame that the 
knowledge of sn object and the knowledge of that 
knowledge require two distinct pnlses of coaecioiuneH, 
two distinct thoughts ; but, aa we pointed ont above in onr 
discnadon, if this were the oaae Belf-consoioiuneBs woold 
have been an impoasibility. The fact is that the knowl- 
edge of an object and the knowledge of that knowl- 
edge do not require two distinct moments, bat only one 
and the same moment Once a thoo^t has come to 
•asert " I feel," the knowledge and the feeling oonstitute 
one and the same thooght. The pore ego, the "I," 
taken hj itaelf means oonscioasQeBe of consdoasneu. 
What the " I " asserts ia that there is present conacioos- 
neae of consdonaneas. "I feel" means that there is 
consdonsneae of a feeling along with consdonaneas of 
that oonsdonsnees. The " I know, and I know that I 
know," and the " I know that I know that I know," and 
BO on, do not require so many separate thought-moments, 
bot only <Hie and the same moment oi self -consdouBnesa. 

Prof. James's defective analjds of personality 
seenu to be the result of his impwfect diaa^mination 
betweoi the present moment of oonsdouBuesa and the 
present time-moment It is this want of discrimination 
between the two momenta that underlies the ideal 
strootnre of H^elianism; and although Prof. Jomea* 
kicks rigorously against Hegel, he still can not free 
himself from die influence of that great dialectician. 
Prof, Jamea, in fact, is a Hegelian at heart 

Moments, Hegel tell us, f are in a oontinuona flux ; 
the nou and the here, the tKis and the that, change with 

' 8m Judm'* MMjr Go Soma HeKallsnu. 

t Bm H«f«l'i FUtaMiiwiuilogJa, obiptar Dia lianlialw 0«wlaihdk 
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each coming moment. No sooner does the moment of 
cooBcioiifineBB posit its now, than the moment is changed 
and the now tarns ont to be something diSerent The ne- 
gation hes on the very face of the moment's affirmation. 
The moment of oonscioasneea taken in its immediacy can 
ja y^ , not know itself, because it negates itself in the very act 
z'tLj- iW*' ^*" affirmation. " Ze momeat oii je parte est dSjd lo in 
'^demoi." It is partiy this consideration that Prof. James 
m mind when he declares that '* the present moment 
to «/ii4<il^J»°*=ionBneBB is the darkest in the whole series." 
^ flJTj^^3lijBefore we proceed farther with onr discassion it 
J^f woold not be amiss to point ont the fact that Prof. 
James is also gailty of confounding two widely different 
moments : the present moment of conscionsness and the 
— ~ present moment of self 'CooBcioasa ess. This is, in fact, 
implied by his whole theoiy of the passing thonj^t with 
no self -conscioosnesB to back it ; and this confusion of 
the two moments is especially clearly revealed in the 
"darkneaa of the present moment of conscionsness." 
Prof. James means by the present moment of conacioaa- 
ness the present thonght, the present thinker — that is, 
the present moment of self-consdonsness. 'Sq-w, even if 
it be granted that the present moment of conscionanesa 
be "the darkest in the whole series," the present moment 
of self-oonsciooBness is certainly the brightest of alL 

Taming now to the Hegdian flni faUacy— a fal- 
lacy committed by many a phUosopher and psycholo- 
gist — we find that two qnatitatively different moments 
are lumped together into one, namely, the present 
time moment and the present moment of consdooa- 
ness. While in the schema of objective time the pres- 
ent moments are in a continnons flnz, the present mo- 
ments of conscionsness are far from being in a parallel 
incessant change. The moments in the schema of time 
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may go on flowing, but the present moment of con- 
BcioiisDeaa may still rem^ imchangod ; nay, it is even 
folly couoeiTiU}Ie that a present moment of consdotiBnen 
shonld fill a whole eternity. The radical difference of 
Uiose two momenta is well illiutrated in the popular 
■tory of the monk, who happened to listen to the song 
of a lord from paradise for but a aingle moment and 
foond that meanwhile a thousand years had passed 
away. 

The present moment of conBdonaness does not 
change with the change of the present time moment ; 
the two moments are totally different in their natore. 
Kow ihe moment of consciooBness not being a time 
moment, not being in a continnons flax as the latter is, 
may include u well its own consdoosnesa, and thus be 
a mom^t of Belf-consdoasneaB ; and as a matter of fact 
a present moment of eelf-consdoosnees does include the 
knowledge of the present moment of consciousness 
within the selfsame present moment 

Prof. James peases a severe criticism on Hume for 
not making his ego-bundle a litde more of a decent 
friiole; he censores Home for denying the synthetio 
unity of the pure ego. On similar grounds may Prof. 
James be criticised for not mining his eranesceat 
^thinker a little more of a decent person ; he may be 
censured for not seeing that knowledge of the con- 
sciouB moment within the very present moment of ctm- 
sdousnesB ; in other words, that self-consciousness is of 
the very essence of the pure ego. 

The osntral point of peraonaUty it adf-conecioua- 
nett. A series of moments-consciousness cognized as a 
unity or syntheds of many moments in one thou^t, or 
by one thought, is not at all an indispensable prereqni- 
ate of penonality. We can fuUy conceire an eternal 
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moment of Belf-conaciousneBB with no preceding mo- 
ments to Bjnthetize, and still. snch a moment of eelf- 
consdoaaueBB is no doubt k personality. An e^ of 
Bach a type is not constituted of a series of momentB, 
and has therefore neither memory nor personal iden- 
Hty ; and still such an ^o is a person, and possibly the 
most perfect «f persona, since the personality, independ- 
ent of all time, is completely synthetized by the very 
natnre of its Belf-ooaacioas being. We can again con- 
ceive a being with distinct poises in each moment of 
self-conscioiisness. Each ptdse of cooscionsnoss, how- 
ever, being a moment of self-conscionsneflB, is certainly 
of die natore of personality. We have here an ob- 
jective series of moments of self-conscioasness, origi- 
nating from the primitive life oonsdonsnesB, bat each 
moment remaining distinct in itself, not owned, not 
synthetized by the succeeding moment of self-con- 
scionsnesB. This type of seU-consdoTtsnesB has a series, 
but no synthesis, no memory, no personal identity. 
On the other hand, there may be a series of pulses of 
conseionsness, there may be memory, there may he a 
erynthoais of all the preceding moments in each pass- 
ing moment of consdoiuness, and still if there is 
no self-oonscionsnesB such a consoioiisness is certain- 
ly no personality. Neither a connected series of 
momenta nor their syntheeis is of the essence of pei^ 
sonalily ; it is only conscionsnesB of oooscioTiBness, the 
knowledge of conseionsness within the same moment 
of conseionsness; in short, it is only the moment of 
self-conscioasness that makes of a consdoiuness a per- 
sonalis. 

Conseionsness and self-consdonsnesB may hypothet- 
ically be arranged in the following series of stages or 
types: 
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L Deauliojy conaeiouarteat. In this type of con- 
acioaaDees there is no connection, no association, be- 
tween one moment of conaoionaness and another ; there 
is certainly no ajnthesis of momenta, and conaeqnently no 
memory, no reooj^nition, no self -conaoionaness, no person- 
ality. This type of conaciooaneaa may have ita repre- 
aentatires in the psychic life of the lowest invertebrates. 

II. Synthetic (xmaeioutnasa. In this type of con- 
Bcionanoea there is synthesis of the preceding moments in 
each passing moment, bat there ia no rooognition. For- 
mer experiences are reinstated in oonscionaness, but they 
are not recognised as soch. InstinctiTe conadoiuneaB 
falls naturally nnder this type of mental activity, f&sm- 
ory is certainly present, bnt it is objective in its nature ; 
it exists only for the observer, not for the individual con- 
Bcionsness itself. The subjective side of memory, the 
projection of the present experience into the subjective 
past of the present moment consdoasnesa, is wanting ; 
and, of course, it goes without saying that the synthetic 
consciousnees has no self-conscionsness, no perBonalitjr. 

III. RecognitiM consoioiuneti. In this type of con- 
sdousness there is not only an objective syntbesia of 
the preceding momenta in each moment of consdons- 
ness, but there is also present s subjective synthesis.* 
Former experiences are not only simply reinstated in 
consdoasnesa, hot thoy are also recognised aa such. 
This type of mental activity may be represented by the 
cODsdonsness of the higher vertebrate animals. There 
is here memory, there is the projection of the present 
into the subjective past, there is rect^nition, but there 
is no self-consdonsnees, no personality. 

* It f> this tjpe of oonsoioiinicM that uiawen Prof. Juias's d*- 
fcripUoa of penonalltj. 
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IT. DesvUory adf-coMeioumets. Thia type of self - 
conBcionsDess haa no ByntbesiB Id each present momODt 
of the preceding past inoment« of self-conecioiunees. 
Such a form of conscioiiHnesg may be r^arded aa a 
series of independent, instable personalitiea coming like 
bubbles to the sarface of conscioasneas and barsting 
vithont leaving any marked trace behind them. It is 
evident that thia type of personality, althoagh it has a 
series of moments, has no memory of that series, nor 
has it any personal identity, 

y. Stfttthetio se^f-conseiouanesM. This form of self • 
consciooBneas haa » aeries of moments, and all the mo- 
menta in the series can be included in and owned by each 
present moment of aelf-couscionsneBs. The moments in 
the series are intimately linked and intertwined. Each 
moment aynthetizee, owns, knows, and controls the pre- 
ceding ones. This type of consdoosness possesaee syn- 
theds, reproduction, recognition, peraonality, personal 
idenla^, and is represented by man's mental actirity. 

VI. The eterrud mcmerU of adf-conecioutneaa. In 
this form of self-conscionsnesB there is no series ; it is 
bat one moment. Memory and personal identity are 
not present becanae they are auperflaona, once there is 
no preceding series to aynthetjze. This ^pe of per- 
sonality may transcend the synthetic personaUty, aa the 
former may contain the whole content of all complete 
linea of series in one eternal moment of self-conadoos- 
ness. This form of self -oonscioiisness may be considered 
as the pure type of personality ; it is the perfect person.* 

*1 miut,homTer,Mld that tbialut type ofperaonftlity is piu«lf 
bjpothetical.sadif I brought it here it WMsimpI? to eiiipbMli«th« 
purs upeot of penonklitjr. 
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THB XLEHENTS AND STAQES OF BUBOONBOIOCBNESS. 

Fboh the standpoint gained in onr discussion on 
peraonalitj or tlie "pure ego" ve can once more torn 
to the Btady of the secondary self. The secondary or 
subconscious self mnst not be r^i&rded as an individual ; 
it is only a form of mental life, and as snch may belong 
to one of the three types of conscionsness. It may be 
desultory, synthetic, or recognitive. The secondary 
conscioiifineas ia recognitive at its highest, desnltory at 
its lowest 

The snbconscioos self is a co-ordination of many 
series of moments-conscioasness. In the snbconsdona- 
nesB series of moments-conscionsness form gronps, eys- 
tems, conunnnitieB, clneters, constellations. This co- 
ordination of series, however, can be dissolved; each 
separate series offdn can be broken np into its constitn- 
ent moments, which may be endowed with a conacions 
tendency to renoite at a stated interval. The content 
of the isolated moment is not any more represented in 
the momenta of the other series, and is not therefore 
known or cognized by them. The inhibited content 
knowledge or object consciousness has not disappeared ; 
it is still present in the dissociated moments, and can 
be revealed by different methods. 
. SynVieaia and catalysis of momerUa-conaeiouaneaa 
am at tha heart of the avbaoruciout. 

m ,-. . 
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Tlie catalysis of moments-coiiBciouBness a often 
brought about b; pejchic stimQli aoder tbe conditioas 
of su^estibilitj — conditiom that favonr a diBBOeiatioii 
of the primary from the aecondaty eonBdooBnesB. Once 
this dissociation ia effected, a catEdysia of the constella- 
tiom of momenta-coiiBcioTifiiiess conBtitnting the sab- 
conBdousness may be prodnced by aaggeatioa and by 
other means. A diBaociation of conBciooBnesB may be 
effected by the impreeaion of a very powerful stunnlns, 
BDch as a strong shock. The conditions of soggoslibil- 
ity — conditionB that favoar disaggregation of the opper 
from the lower conscionsneBB, conditions that lay bare 
the sabconecioas self to the inflnence of external stim- 
uli — are here brought abont by the oveTpowering in- 
tensity of the Btimnlns. An intense, overpowering 
shock limits the activity of the volnatary moBcles — fre- 
quently paralyzes them momentarily, and BOmetimee for 
an appreciable period of time fixes the attention on the 
impression to the exclasion of all else, strongly inhibits 
all other mental activity, and narrows the field of the 
npper conscionsnesB — in fact, very often totally removes 
it. The sabconscious self thus emerges. 

If the stimnlns' is too strong even for the secondary 
self, the disa^i^regation goes still further, the sabcoa- 
Boioosness becomes disaggregated in its torn, and falls 
from the plane of recognitive to that of synthetic con- 
scioneness. With a further increase of the etimulap 
the dissolution goes on further, the disaggregation 
becomes deeper, and the snbconscionsness falls from 
the level of synthetic to that of desultory conscious- 
nesB. 

Now, if such a disa{^;regation of moments conseions- 
ness occnrs, whatever may be the caose of it, if the mo- 
ments can not get syothetized, and if new combinatiooB 
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with different psychic contents are formed, then the 
result ifl arimena — anmeaia for that particular state of 
moment-conBcioaaneBS. 

We miiBt discriminate between the pejchic content 
that ma; be characterized as the moment-content of 
conadooflneas and the synthesis of that content. It la 
this synthesiB of the content that constitntee the natnre 
of a moment-conacionsnesB. In short, a moment-con- 
sdoosness is content j)2zm synthesis. 

Psychic or moment-contents may be represented in 
the synthesiB of different momeDts-conscioasneBS, so 
that while certain moments-conecioasness may be en- 
tirely cnt ofi from given p^chic contents, other mo- 
ments may be in fiUI poeeession of all that material. 
Thos there may be loss of mental experience and am- 
nesia for certain states of conscioasnesB, and at the 
same time fall presence of that mental experience as 
well as recollection of it in other states of conscious- 
neaa. 

The relation of the moments-conBcioaaneea to the 
psychic contests and their syntheais by different mo- 
ments-conacionaness at different tevela of consciooaneas 
may be graphically repreemted in the following dia- 
gram: 
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la thia diagram the gntnalated drcles a,h,e,d,e, 
ff g, h Btand for the moment-content or miisBes of 
psychic material, while the nucleated circlee A, B, C, D, 
the centres of which form foci for the convergent lines 
from different moments-content, etand for moments- 
conBciooBnesB. A ajnthetizee a, h, c, f\ B aynthetizes 
a, c, d,f', G BTnthetizee e,e,g; and I) synthetizes all 
the moments-content. Moment-content o is repre- 
sented in all the moments-conscioasneflB, while the rest 
of the moments-content are represented in different 
combinations in each of the momentB-conacionsneBS. 

Fmlhennore, there may also be commonicationB 
between the momentB-confldonsneas. Some of the 
psychic material directly presented to and synthetized 
by one moment-conscionsneas may be transmitted to 
and represented in another moment Such is, in &ot, 
very often the case. The dotted line that connects A 
witlk represents sach a relation. 

The moments-consoionsnesB may be connected by 
association of contigui^, so that if one befpns to fnnc- 
tionate, the other moment is also set into activi^. The 
line connecting B and C representa saeh a relation. 

D represents a moment-etmscioosness which, al- 
thongh it synthetizes all the moments-content, is alto- 
gether dissociated from the rest of moments-conscions- 
neas. 

This stage of synthesis may be termed primaiy 
synthesis, or synthesis of apprehmmon. 

There may be a higher stage of synthesis than the 
one jost considered, and that is when & moment-con- 
stnonsness synthotizes not only moments-content bat 
also moments-conscioosness. This stage of syntheda 
may be termed secondary synthesiB, or syntbeds of 
■vpprehenmon and reproduction. 
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The secondary stage of Bynthesis may be repre- 
sented in the following diagram : 




The moment conscionmesB £ in the diagram is rep- 
reeented to be one that poaseseea synthesis of apprehen- 
don and reproduction. Snch a moment-conBciouaness 
may be termed the synthetic moment-consdoafflieas, 
becanse it is in this stage that synthetic conadoaaness 
of whole series of moments-conBcionsaeas first appears. 

The synthetic moment-consciousDees may change 
its synthetized momente-consciouanees as well as its 
moments-content, bnt still, from the very natnre of 
this type of consdonsness, the flnctnations tbemaelvea 
are synthetized in their turn, for each sncceeeiTe beat 
of synthetic conscioasness or each synthetic moment- 
consdonsnesB synthetizes all the preceding moments. 
The beats of synthetic consciousness may be graphic- 
ally represented as follows : 
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Eacli beat of qmthotic constnonaness is repreacated 
by one of the conceatric circles E, E„ E^ E^ each suc- 
ceeding circle including all the preceding ones. 

In the moment of synthetic conscionsnees, ea we 
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know from a previoRB diBcnflsion,* the former synthetic 
momenta are merely reproduced, but they are not rec- 
ognised as former, as past. It is only an external ob- 
server who occupies a higher plane than that of the 
synthetic consciooBnesB, it is only such an oheerrer 
who can notice the reprodnction in the synthetic mo- 
m^t. There ia, then, a higher plane of consciouBnees 
where a sew synthesis is efEect«d — that of recognition. 
This synthesis of recognidon ia the highest stage that 
mere conscionsneBB, which takes as yet no recognizance 
of itself, can attain. 

The stages of conscionsness and their interconnec- 
tions in relation to the nature and range of growth of 
the Bubconscions self are graphically represented in the 
diagram at the bottom of the preceding page. 

• Tidt Chatter XIX. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE FHYBIOLOOT Am) PA.THOLO0T OF BtTBOOHSaoDBlrESS. 

The mental proceeaee of aeeociatioii and agf^rega- 
tion of pejTchic contents in the syndiefliB of moment- 
conscioosnesB and the indading of the moments-con- 
sciongneflB in Bjnthesis of higher and high^ nnitiee can 
be expressed in physiolo^cal terms of cellular activi^. 
The etnictare of the cell and its morphological relation 
to other cells can give ns a glimpse into the physio- 
logical processes t^t nm parallel to mental syntiieeis 
and dissociation. 

The nerve-cell, as the reader knows, is a nucle- 
ated mass of protoplasm highly complicated in its 
stmctnre and organization. The nerre-coll possesaea 
manj filaments or "processes/' all of which, called 
dendrons, branch repeatedly and terminate in a net- 
work of mnltitndea of fibre-processes representing a 
greater volome than the cell body itaelf, with the ex- 
ception of a single proceas termed nearaxon, which 
remains comparatiTely unchanged in its diameter along 
its whole conrae and sends ont but a few branches 
called collaterals. The terminals of collaterals and 
neoro-axons are in their tarn split into a comparatively 
small number of branches called the terminal arbori- 
zation. 

If we inqnire as to the connection of nerve-oelli 
with one another, we find that no nerve-cell ia aita- 
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totnicall; conoected with other cells. Eveiy Derve- 
cell with all its proceBees forma a distinct and isolated 
morphological indindoal. Boery nerw-edl onatom- 
ieally eontid&red it a com- 
pute unit. The proc«flBes 
coming ont from di2erent 
nerve-cellB do not fuse with 
processes coming ont from 
other nerve-calls, but ntber 
interlace and come in con- 
tact, like the electrodes of a 
batteiy in forming the elec- 
tric drcnit Thus neurologi- 
cal inveetigations point to the 
highly significant fact that 
the coimectiona among the 
nerre-ceUs are not of on ana- 
tomical but oS a pbysiologicfd 
notore. I^ aaaoeiation of 
nerve-celta is not organic, hit 
functional. 

If erve-cells with concomi- 
tant p^chic moments-con - 
. tent come into contact with 
othernerre-cells accompanied 
bj psychic content by means 
of their fine terminal pro- 
cesses. This association of 

cells forms a group whoee Nerv«»u of cort« : .Ir., den- 
physiological function has a 
concomitant mental activity 
resolting in some form of 
psychic synthesis. By means of association fibres the 
groups are organized into aystems, the syeteias into 
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commitaities, the commmiities into diiBters, tlie dasten 
into conBtellatioQfi, and each of the higher, more com- 
plex aggregates is more feebly organized by less stable 
association fibres. The combination of groups into sys- 
tems and of these systems into closters and constel- 
lations by means of association fibres have as thmr 
psychic concomitants higher and higher fonus of men- 
tal syntheses.* Thns momenta-content are synthetized 
in the onity of moments-conBcionsness, and the latter 
are synthetized in their tarn in higher and higher 
nnities. 

The mmpier, the less complicated a gronp of nerve- 
cells is, and the longer and more frequent their fine 
processes come in contact, the greater is the tendency 
of that group to form permanent relations ; and the 
same holds tme of systems of cells in commnnitiefl, 
clusters, and constellations. We may therefore say 
that the organizaUon of a system or conatdlaHon of 
cdU ia in pnyt&rtion to the duration andjTequenoy <jf 
their (utoeiative aetwity. 

OroQps of nerr&ceUB with a more or less stable func- 
tion become gradoally organized and form a stable or- 
ganization. The more complex, however, a system of 
nerve-cells is, the greater is its instability, and in the 
very highest systems or constellations of clnstera the 
instability readies its maximum. (The instability of a 
B^tem is in proportion to its complexity. ) In the very 
highest constellationB the instability is extreme, and there 
is going on a continuous procees of variation. Under 

* The difflcolticB of how m congloraention of objeotiTe iinita eta 
poMibl; giro rise to a anity in m s^thMis tn eicellentlr well dis- 
otUMd b7 Prof. W, JuDea id the first Tolume of his PBTohoIogj. 
We take it aa « poatnlate that the rery nature of mental aotiritr is 
aynthttii, 
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the action of the slightest eztenuJ or internal stinmlii 
such mutable sy Btems or constellations lose their eqni- 
librinm, dissoWe and form new syBteniB, or enter into 
combination with other constellations. On the psy- 
ehical side we have the continnons flnctoation of the 
content of attention. T&s cAaraeterisHe traii qftke 
highest ttfpe of ptycAo^fhynoat Uf« under the ordinary 
itim/uU of the environment ie a coniirvuima proceu (^ 
ossooiatMn and ^asooiaiion ofeonsteBations. 

As the Btimoli increase in thedr intensity, be tbej 
of an external or internal natm« — ^be they toxic, soclk 
as the influence of a poison, or pnrely mechanical, 
SQch as the action of a blow, or be they of a purely 
internal peycho-phyriolt^cal character, each as a strong 
emotion — a process of dissolntion sets in, and the highest, 
the most onetable, the least organized constellations of 
cIostoTB are the first to dissolve. With the further in- 
crease of the intensity of the stimiUiiB the dissolution 
goes deeper and extends further — the simpler, the more 
stable, the more organized systems become dissolved. 
The psycho-phymcal content, howevBr, does not disap- 
pear with the dissolution of the system; the content ex* 
ists in the less complex forms of cell-associations, and 
psychically in the simpler forms of mental synthesis. 

The same result may be effected by stimuli of less 
intensiQr bnt of longer duration. A durable hnrtfcl 
stimoluB is in fact 1^ far the more detrimental to the 
life of cell-aggr^iation. The pathological process of 
dissociation and disa^regation may be regarded as a 
f onction of two factors — q^ duration and irUeneiiy. 

Buch a dissociation is not of an organic but of a 
functional character. The aaaociation fhree that con- 
nect groups into aytteme, communiitea, dusters, eon' 
steUationa contract. The Jme proceaaea of the nerve- 
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oellt, the dendrons, or tJie terminal arborization, or ihe 
collaterals Aat touch these dendrona, thMafomwng the 
elmiaatarjf j^roup, retract arid ceate to oome in eoniact.* 

Aesociatioti fibres oombining the highest oonstella- 
tiona are the first to give way ; they are the latest to 
arise in the coarse of psycho-phjdcal eTointioii, thej 
are the most tmstable, the least organized, and are also 
the first to saconmb to the process of diseolntioii. S^ 
instdbUUy qf aaaootetUon jS>re8 it proportionate to the 
eomplemty and tnttabUity <^ the joined dusters and 
oonstellatione. 

At the first ongUnght of inimical stunnli the oell- 
oommniuties combined into clasters and constellatioDB 
by association fibres become dissociated and independ- 
ent of one another. Cell-commonities, being more 
firmly organized than clDsteis and constdlationa, of 
which they are a part, and acting as a more oi;gaiiized 
whole, resist longer the acti<Hi oi hurtful stimuli. The 
aasooiation-oellB that connect different clustered cell- 
oonunnnitieB contract or retraot their fine terminal 
processes, and the clnster is dissolved. As the hurtful 
stimuli become more intense, &e systems within the 
cell-community, tiiongh more firmly organized by asso- 
dation-fibres than the dastrav, withdraw in their torn 
from the action of the hortfuJ stimuli The association- 
cells that combine systems into communities retract 
their terminal processes, and the resnlt is the dissolu- 
tion of the cell-community into its constituent systems, 
which have more power of resistance than communities 
of oeUs, because systems are far more stable, far better 

* Tha nenrkzon la not ntmct«d u a whole : it nuj nmftln pno- 
tfcftUj itAtlonuj u fftr u Its whola length is oonoemed, but the 
fibrilln bj oontncting witbdnw the termiiiBl Brboriiktioiu tor 
minnte diatuoea, uid the uttne holds true ol the deudroiu. 
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organized. Ab the stimali rise in inten^^ the procesa 
of disaggr^^tion reaches the Bystems and the; fall 
SHimder into groape. With the farther increase of the 
intensity of the hnrtfal stimuli the process of disa^re- 
gation afEects the groap itself, the fine processes of the 
nerve-cell, the dendrons or collaterals and the terminal 
arhorization of the nemaxon ootiiract, withdraw from 
the hartfol stimuli, as the monocellular organism re- 
tracts its psendopodia from the influence of noxious 
stimuIL ThoB the groups themselTee become disso- 
ciated, and are dissolved into a number of simple and 
isolated nerre-ceUs. For plan of the organization of 
brain-cella, see Plate T. 

The following ezperimeat, made at my request by 
Ut. B. Floyd, at the Pathological Institnte of the Mew 
Tork State Hospitals, tends to confirm the theory of 
retractility of the extensions of the ganglion cell proto- 
plasm. 

Fig. A shows the retraction of one of the ganglion 
cells of the cockroach in the living state {Blatta orien- 
taUe) under the influence of a 
strong toxic reagent, corrosiTe 
sublimate. The outer circular 
zone indicates the normal vol- 
ume of the cell in the living 
condition, and the retracted out- 
line of the cell indicates the 
redaction of the volume after 
contact with the corrosive snb- 
limata The protoplasmic net- 
work of the cell havinir become „ . „ " . 

. ^ . I ii - fl Fib. a.— Retraction of th« 

contracted under the mflaence pinglion cell body (from 
of this toxic reagent, the infer- f ''S <»cl™ch) under the 
, ° , , loflaenc* of a Miution of 

ence seems to be presented that comMive sablinutfl. 
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the fibriUee of the dendrons, and perhaps of the axon 
also, which are coatinnoas with the fibrillar network in 
the cell-body, may become coirespoadiiiglj retracted. 
The dendrons are not ebowu in the preparation, bat the 
root of the axon with its parallel fibrils continnoiu with 
the cell-body network is shown at the right-hand nde. 

This whole process of diesolation is functional, for 
the disaggregation oocbtb only in the dilEerent forma 
of cell combinations. The cell itself, however, with all 
its processes remains intact and organically sonnd. 
With the removal, therefore, of the hurtful stimoH, 
there is once more a tendency, on accoont of the habit 
acquired from previous combination, to form old asso- 
ciations, and the old relations and functions are giadu- 
ally restored. In short, until theprooest qf dugdiuUan 
reacllet the individual cell, the proeeaa is not <^ an or- 
ganic but of a funcHonal character. 

All fonctioniU diseases are cases of psycho-phymo- 
logical disa^Tegation, and the gravity of the disease is 
proportional to the amount of dissociation. A func- 
tional disease or functional change is a diB^^r^;ation 
of clustera and systems of nerve-cells with their con- 
comitant moments -consciousnefis and moments-contents. 
This disa^regation consistB in the withdrawal of the 
simpler and better organized cell-colonies from the 
more complex systems, and, lastly, in the withdraw^ of 
individual cells from the group or cell-colony. The 
whole process of dissodation or disaggregation is one 
of contraction, of shrinkage, from the influence of hort- 
fnl stimuli. First, the most unstable association-fibres 
are loosened, and communication is interrupted in the 
clusters forming the highest and most complex con- 
stellations, and then, ss the intensity of the stimuli in- 
creases, the more stable association-fibres are loosened 
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from the syetems tliey connect With the further in- 
crease of the stimuU the process of disaggregation de- 
scends still lower, to the elementary group formed of 
individual cells ; the cells withdraw the terminal pro- 
ceeeeB by which they come in contact with those of 
other cells in the same group. 

In post-hypnotic states, in cases that go under 
the name of hysteria, in many forms of aphasa, in 
many obscure mental diseases, in many psychic states 
subsequent to great mental shocks, in many mental 
maladiee known as the " psychic equivalent of epi- 
lepsy,"* we meet with cases of diSerent degrees of 
oell-disaggregations, accompanied by all shades and 
forms of mental dissociation or amnesia, forms and 
typee which I shall discuBS further on. These forms 
may be spontaneons, as in cases of diseases, or they 
may be artificial, as in the case of hypnoBia. One 
prt/<^u>-p<Uhologie<d proeeta, however, vndarlias all the 
varwat forma <{f functional diaeaaea, and th<U it the 
' jnrooeaa <f eM-diaaggregation, with ita eoncomitatU 
diaaooiation of moiaenia-eonaciouaneaa.^ 

• Sm Dr. Ttn OieMQ and Sldia, EpUepij and Rxpart Teatimoa^, 
Hew York State BoepiUls Bulletm, April, 18S7. 

1 1 wish hera to exprea mj acknowledgment and sincere thauka 
to Dr. Ira Van aiason, Director of the Patboli^ical Instltate of 
tb« New York Stale Hoapiuls, for his kind assistance afforded ma 
in the preparation of Uie tooompanjing plate. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE OABB OF THB BEV. TBOKAB CABSOH BAWSX. 

Ihpobtaht b8 the problem of amneeia is for pB^cliol- 
ogy and peychiatiy, no case of amneeia baa been stodled 
carefully and experimented on, so aa to bring out the 
inner natnre of the Bobconscions Belf. Fortunately, a 
very important case of amnesia recently fell under my 
care and observation. Dr. 8. P. Qx>odhart, of New 
Tork, in making a clinical examination of a caae of 
amnesia and not finding any external signs of organio 
lesion, had the kindneaa to refer the case to me for 
psychological investigation. Thanks to the scientific 
spirit and excellent facilities for research work at the 
Pathological Institute of the New Tork State Hos- 
pitals, I was enabled to undertake the work. Dr. 
GkKtdhart was so mncb interested in the case that he 
gave up much of hia time to aatdst me in my paycho- 
Jogical investigations of the intricacies of this cam. 

This case of amnesia is certainly unique in the 
annala of psychiatry, because it presents snch a rich 
store of manifold phenomena bearing an intimate rela- 
tion to many important problems in the science of 
psychology, and especially because no other case within 
my knowledge has been bo closely and vi^lantly 
watched, so carefully experimented upon, and so many 
momentous results elicited concerning the natnre of 
the Bubconscions. From a clinical standpoint^ to(^ this 
SIS . 
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case of unnesia is of the utmost conseqiunice, on ac- 
couat of the methods worked oat for the diagnoeiB of 
different ^pes of amneraiL From a practical thera- 
peutic Btandpoint the ease can not but be of the highest 
interest, beoaiue of the pT^cho-tberapentic methods 
first worked oat and applied hy me to this case in order 
to effect a complete core. 

I pve here bat a yerj brief outline of this ex- 
tremely interesting case, since a full account of it, 
together with a diacusaion of the methods used and the 
results arrived at, will appear in the Btate Hospitals' 
Bulletin, published by the New York State Hospitals. 
For onr purpose, meanwhile, a short accomit of the case 
will suffice to reveal the presence and the nature of the 
secondary self, to work out the different forms of sub- 
ccmsdous states, and to classify the different types of 
■■mnwriii to which these states may give rise. 

The following is a brief statement of the case : 
The patient, Eer. Thomas C. Hanna, of Plantsville, 
Conn., twenty-five years of age, is a man of extraor- 
dinary abUitieB and high aspirations. He has an ex- 
cellent univerdty education. He has a good family 
history, free from any taint of degeneration. He is 
possessed of a vigorous, healthy constitution and of a 
strong power of wilL On April 16, 189Y, Mr. Hanna 
met with an accident ; he feU from a carriage, and was 
picked up in a state of unconsciousness. When the 
patirat came to himself he was like one jnet bom. He 
lost all knowledge acquired by him from the date of 
his birUi up to the time of the accident. He lost all 
power of voluntary activity, knew nothing of his own 
perstmali^, and could not recognise persous or objects. 
He had, in &ct, no idea whatever of an external world. 
Objects, distance, time did not exist for him. Move- 
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ments alone attracted his inrolimtary attention, and 
these he liked to have repeated. !N'othing remained of 
his past life, not even a meaninglesa word, syllable, or 
articulate sound. He was totally deprived of speech. 
He had lost all comprehension of langnage. The con- 
versatdon of the people around him was to him nothing 
but sounds, without any meaning. He had lost all sense 
of orderliness in his responses to the calls of Nature. 
The patient was smitten with full mental blindness, with 
the malady of complete oblivion. Impressiona coming 
to him from the external world had lost their meaning ; 
the pati^it did not know how to interpret them. He 
was like a newborn babe. The patient opened his eyes 
on a fresh world. Impressions received by his sense 
organs kept his attention busy in the elaboration of his 
new world of experience. He did not know, coold not 
recognise anything from his former life. No object, 
no person, however intimate and near, awakened in him 
even the vaguest sense of familiarity. 

The patient had to learn all over again. He soon 
regained the use of his voluntary muscles from invol- 
nntaiy movements and instruction. He learned to use 
his arms and legs in walking and working, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of objects and their distance ; he 
no longer attempted to seize his own image in the mir- 
ror, no longer stretehed ont his hand to grasp distant 
trees or far-oS shining lights. He learned to know 
different articles of food ; he no longer ate apple, core, 
and stem, nor did he any more attempt to devour cakes 
of soap given to him. With a strong intelligence left 
entirely intact the patient learned things very quickly. 
His progress in the acquirement of knowledge was 
such a rapid one that in a few weeks he was fairly able 
to comprehend his environment and to oommnnicate 
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with people. At first be imitated wordB and phnsea 
heard, thinking that tfaJB would help him to make his 
wants known to othere ; then he dropped this method, 
and by sTstematic imitation of words in connection 
with Uie objects they indicated the patient learned to 
speak. He also gained a knowledge of reading and 
writing, in a verj imperfect way, thongh. In reading, 
he asked for the meaning of nearly every third word, 
and hia writing wbs like that of a child who bad joet 
began to learn die formation of lettetB. His reat^g 
was extremely slow, heeitating, and bis handwriting 
awkward. He was ambidextroos ; he could write 
equally well with both bands, something the patient 
could not achieve before the accident 

All knowledge of his life before the accident was 
totally gone; all his scholarly attainments, aU his 
higher scientific and linguistic aeqoirements, all the 
memories of his former experience, seemed to have 
been wiped out by the destmctive violence of the catas- 
trophe. Persons whom he once knew intimately had 
to be introdnced to him again. He conld not recognise 
bis parents, nor the young lady to whom he was at- 
tached. From a later inquiry it was found that the 
patient lost his sexnal in8tinci«. He had no idea of the 
sexual functions ancl of the difference between men 
and women. The only life experience known to him 
dated from Ae time of the accident. He was prac- 
tically but a few weeks old, and in this brief period of 
time he rapidly passed in his development throngh all 
the stages an infant passes in its slow growth of years. 

When I first met the patient I foand him in a state 
of complete amnesia. To quote from my notes taken 
at that tame : 

" H. has absolutely no recollection of any ezperi- 
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ence previoiiB to the acddeot. Hia fonner life is com- 
pletely gone from his memory. He Ii&b recollectionB 
only for sncli erentB of his life as have oocnrred since 
the injury. The patient is hke one jnst bom, a being 
that had just entered into life. Patient Bays * I know ' 
of events that have occurred since the accident ; of ex- 
periencee previoiiB to that time he knows from reports, 
of what ' others tell him.' He regards the histoiy of 
his life before the accident as an experience that had 
occorred within the life of qnite a different person. 

" He is bnt a few weeks old, and no memory of 
his previoos life epontaneously occurs to him. The 
accident may be considered as the boondaiy line sepa- 
rating two distinct lives of the same individoal. What 
had occurred in his former life before the accident is 
unknown to the personality formed after the accident. 
Two eelves seem to dtoeU within H. One seems to be 
deadened, crashed in the accident, and the other is a 
living self whose knowledge and experience ore bnt of '\ 
yesterday. It seems to be a case of double conscious- 
ness, and the patient is now in a secondary state." 

Such was the cursoiy diagnods of the case the very 
first time I met the Bev. Th. C. Haona, and I was glad to 
find that the diagnosis was foUy verified by the results. 

The patient was then examined and tested in differ- 
ent ways and was found perfectly normal in all other 
respects. No lesion was found anywhere ; no abnor- 
mality could be discovered in his organic or psycho- 
motor life. He was well uid healthy. There was not 
the least disturbance in his sense organs, no sign of 
peripheral or central injury. His sensibihty and re- 
actions to sense stimuli were fully normal. 

His intelligence, his power of inference, his acute- 
ness for distinguishing fine points, his persistence in 
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canning on a long and complicftted trun of reesoning, 
vere truly remarkable. Hia eefoae of number and hia 
perception of form and aynunetry were admirable. He 
abowed the snperiority of his mind bj hia inqniaitive- 
nees and hia great anxiety to learn new things. Al' 
tiiongh he had not yet learned (in this state) hia frac- 
tiona, nor did he know anything of geometry, he still 
conld solve very complicated problems in a omple way, 
making the best use of the knowledge he acquired. 

The tenacity widi which he retained the knowledge 
once acquired was traly aatonnding. His memory was 
extraordiDary, and whatever was mentioned to him once 
was retained by him down to the least detail ever 
after. His appreciation of the beaatifal was keen ; his 
disgnst for the ngly waa extreme ; he sbirered and 
tnmed away at the ughf of deformity. He waa ex- 
tremely sensitive to the harmonions. In hia morally 
he was as pare and innocent as a child. What stmck 
me eapeciaHy was his patience, and the total absence of 
any angry moods. The only flaw was the incomplete- 
ness of his acqnired material. He asked the meaning 
of the simpleflt words, did not know the spelling of the 
most commonplace names, and wondered at trite things 
of ordinary life, aa if witnessing something nnosnal, 
something he had " never seen before," to nse the pa- 
tient's own words. 

His keen sense of the proportionate, the harmoni- 
ous, and the mnsical, his delicate appreciation of the 
good and the beantifal, his remarkable lopoal acmnen, 
his great power of carrying on a long train of reason- 
ing, the extraordinary rapidity and &cility with which 
he acquired new knowledge, tlie immediate nse to 
which he pnt it, the significant fact that in the couiBe 
of s few weeka he learned to speak English oorrectly, 
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pronoonciiig well and making no mistakes — all that, 
taken as a whole, confirmed me in the conclosion that 
the old personalitj was not craahed to death, that it was 
only diesociated from the rest of consdonB life, and that 
from the BubconscionB depth into which it mmk it atill 
exerted a great inflnence on the newly formed person- 
alitj of the patient 

To tap the sahconscions self and find whether or not 
the seemingly dead experiences are present there, the 
patient was asked to relate his dreams. 

" I have two kinds of dreama," he answered. " In 
the one kind the pictures are not clear ; I can recall, 
but I can not see them well. In the other kind of 
dreams it is so clear that even now I can see them well'* 
The first kind of dreams, the indistinct ones, were those 
commonplace dreams of everyday life. They were all 
experiences coming from the patient^s life after the ac- 
cident The second kind of dreams, however, proved 
to be of the highest importance ; they were rifts through 
which one conld catch a glimpse into the daikness of 
the snbconscions life. 

It tamed oat that the dreams related by the patient, 
and characterized by him as "clear pictmie dreams," 
and afterward as " visions," and which we may term 
" vivid experiences," in contradistinction to dreams be- 
ing "faint experiences" if compared to those of the 
waking life, it turned out that these dreams were real 
occnrrences of the patient's former life now lapsed from 
his memory. The patient, however, did not reoogniae 
them as past experiences. To him they were extraor- 
dinarily vivid dreams, strange visions, having taken 
place within his present life experience and withont ttie 
least hint as to their qualitative pastnese. The mean- 
ing of these visions was beyond the patient's ken. 
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In these visiom, incidente, names of persons, of ob- 
jects, of places, vere arising from the depths of the pA> 
tienf s split-oS anbconsdous life, and, reaching the sur- 
face of the Qpper conscionaness, were s^'nthetued within 
the narrowed circle of the patient's waking self. Thia 
Bjnthesis in memoiy, however, lacked the element of 
recognition in so far as the life previons to the accident 
was concerned. The patient did remember well the 
" TiaionB," bnt he did not refer them to his previons life 
histoij; be regarded them as "lively dreams." 'The 
difierent proper namea bronght np to his niemor7 hj 
the *' Tisious " were to bim meaningless, so manj emp^ 
Boimds which coald onl; be nndeistood bj the experi- 
enced observer, or by his parents, who were acquainted 
with all the details of his life. Thoa, in one of his 
dreams the patient saw a house on which there was a 
sign with the following letters (he spelled them oat) : 
N-K-w B-o-8-T-o-ir J-c-N-a He could now make oat 
what N-E-w meant, as be had nnce learned the word 
"new," but the meaning of the rest of the letters was 
to bim entirety unintelligible and unfamiliar. 

The patient's father, who was present at the re- 
counting of the dreams, identified the places described 
by bia son, and found that all the names of the placea, 
persona, and objects were perfectly correct Mr. Hanna 
not having heard of all that since the accident, re- 
garded these experiences as " strange dreams " which 
he could not understand, because be saw in them places, 
persons, and objects which, according to his own state- 
ments, he had "never seen before." The patient 
greatly wondered at the comments and amplifications 
the father was making on " the visions." When the 
father accidentally happened to mention the name 
" Martinoe," the patient's amazement knew no bounds. 
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" That IB the name of a place I passed in mj dream 
(rimon)," the patient exclaimed, " bnt how do yon know 
it f It ia only a dream I " 

The sabooDscions memories of the patient were then 
tested by different methods, especially by the method 
which I term " hypnoidization." This method connsts 
in the following procedure: The patient is asked to 
close his eyes and keep as quiet as possible, without, 
however, making any special effort to pnt himself in 
SQch a state. He is then asked to attend to some stim- 
ulus, such as reading or singing. When the reading is 
over, the patient, with his eyes still shnt, is asked to 
repeat it, and tell what came into his mind dnring the 
reading, dnring the repetition, or after it. BontetimeB, 
as when the song-stimulus is used, the patient is simply 
asked to tell the nature of ideas and images that en- 
tered into his mind at that time or soon after. This 
method, simple as it is, I find to work wonders, espe- 
cially in cases of amnesia. 

Id the case of our patient the hypnoidization 
brought forth phenomena of the utmost interest and 
ralne. Events, names of persons, of places, sentences, 
phrases, whole paragraphs of books totally lapsed from 
memoiy, and in languages the very words of which 
Bomided bizarre to his ears and the meuiing of which 
was to him inscrutable — all that flashed lightninglike 
on the patient's mind. 80 successful was this method, 
that on one occadon the patient was frightened by the 
flood of memories that rose suddenly from the obscure 
subconscious regions, deluged his mind, and were ex- 
pressed aloud, only to be forgotten the next moment 
To the patient himself it appeared as if another being 
took possession of his tongue. 

The probing of the patient's subconscions self made 
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it perfectly dear that his old and foigotten memories 
did not perish, that they vere present to the secondary 
conadoosness. 

To be still more sure of my conclusion, I arranged 
with Dr. Ooodbart, who assisted me in my psycholc^- 
cal examination and investigation of the case, to watch 
for the appearance of " the vision." After having 
watobed in vain a whole night, we were at last amply 
rewarded for oar vi^lanoe ; we were fortunate enoogh 
to be present at the visitation of one of those ** vinons." 
Dr. Goodhart was taUng notes, while I was trying to 
insinoate myself by means of questioning into the pa- 
tient's mind, and lead him on so as to reveal the inner 
worldiig of his snbconscions mental states. 

The patient acted out and lived through experiences 
long forgotten and buried. He was in what may be 
called a " hypnoidic " state. In these hypnoidic states 
moments-conscionsnees not synthetized within the focus 
of the ^;o, moments-conscioosness dissociated from the 
main stream of personal life, but present to the lees or- 
, ganized and less focalized life of the subconscioaBneeB, 
emerge from the obscure depths of the mind in focal- 
ized clusters, in synthetized syEtems of moments-ccm- 
sdousnesB. Outlived personalities with these momraiia- 
conscionsnesB come to life again, run through in a short 
period the whole cycle of events and actions they had 
once worked through. These ontlived personalities 
with their moments-content of conacionsnesB become 
infused with new life activity, only once more to merge 
into the ocean of diBa{^;regated couBdousness and to 
give place to new focalization, to new resurrected per- 
sonalities seemingly dead years ago. 

By leading questions, without his least knowledge 
of it, the patient, bs if answering to his own thoughts, 
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was indnced to tell of Iub life forgotten in the waking 
Btate. Thne the rich atore of the Bubconscione aelf was 
laid bare. TKe amnesia was only /or tAe sdf-oonsciotit 
waHoff persojutlUy, but not for tie offgretfoied totality 
of mometUs-conaeiouaneas of ike avboonaounu Ufe. 

A week later the patient was transferred, for the 
sake of farther inveetigstioD, to the Patholo^cal Insti- 
tute of the Kew York State Hospitals, and nnder the 
inflnence of psychic and physiological stimali* fell into 
a Btate of donble conscioosDees or doable personalily. 
The old memories, instead of rising in the fonn of 
hTpnoidic and hjpnoidal states, rose to the fall light 
of the upper conscionaneBS. The " primary state " in- 
clnded the patient's whole life ap to the time of the 
accident; the "secondary stat«" dated from the acci- 
dent, and indoded all the knowledge and experience 
acquired in that state. In the primary state the patient 
was disoQBong metaphysics, philosophy, theology, and 
even once wrote for me a concise statement on the 
science of pathology ; in the secondary state he did not 
even know the meaning of these terms. In the pri- 
mary state his handwriting was fine and delicate; in 
the secondary state it was awkward and childish, and he 
could only yritd capitals, as he had not yet learned to 
write them. Whatever be did in one state he could re- 
member only when he agun passed into that state. The 
events of one state were not known to the patient when 
in the other state. Complete amnesia seponted the 
two states. 

In the artificially indaced peraiBtent alternation of 
the two states, all the primary entered into one synthetic 

* During the whole oooraa of investigation and trMtment of the 
MM hjrpnoeiB wu not and eoald not be used. The reasons will ba 
gireD in the full report o( the case, 
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umtj of oonsciooaneBB, and so also all the second&ty 
BtateB. Bj me&nB of the psychic and physiologic^ 
etimnli lued by me, two personalities were cr/etallized 
in the deptba of faia enboonsciouaDeBB and kept alter- 
nating in the apper conBcioofiness. A short interval 
of complete nnconscioosneaa or of a low deaoltory con- 
scionsnefls with full anseetheda and analgesia intervened 
between the two states. This intervd lasted from one 
to about three minntes. This intermediate state was an 
attack ; it was sadden in its onset, and may be tenned 

By means of a method nsed by me — a method the 
valne of which seema to me to be inestimable for theo- 
retical and practical porposes — the two alternating per- 
sonalities were finally nm together into oncf The 
patient is now perfectly well and healthy, and has re- 
samed his former vocation. 

' A knowledga of th* liTptwIsptio «M* i> ol the ntmoat tkIim 
to thanpratio. A diMuaaion of thia state will kppeu in the SUto 
Hoqdtals' Bnllatln. 

t Ad kooonnt Mid disCDvion of tb« metbod of can will be giran 
In Ota StaU Hospital*' Bulletin. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

P0BM8 07 BTTBOONSOIOUS BTATXS ASD TTPS8 OF AKKESIA. 

With the case of H. before ns, we retam once more 
to the discTiBsioa of anbconsciona atatos and t^pea of 
amnesia. In onr analysis of cooaciosBneas we arriTed 
at the coDolosioD that conacioiisneflB consista of moments- 
conscioiiBnees. A moment-conscionHnees contains as 
mnch psyohio matter or moments-content aa ie present 
within one given s^thesis of conscionsneBS. Now, the 
sabconscioas inclndes within it the snm total of all the 
momenta-content and also of all the momenta-con- 
Bdoosness in a condition of indifferent association and 
diaaodation. 

The enbcwnscious is not a selectiTe activitj ; it mmply 
stands for the sum total of all the moments-consciona- 
neas. In the moment-conscioueneea, again, selection is 
absent; it is simpl;' a matter of chance what p^ohio 
matter shall enter into the syntheeia of the moment- 
conacioiiBneas. It is only as we reach the higher plane 
of psychic life characieristic of the primary self, it ia 
only then that we for the first time meet with selectire 
activity. The primary self, being an active self-con- 
acioQB syntheaia, ia seUctive in its nature. Oat of a 
namber of sensations, ideas, and feelings the activi^ 
of the primary aelf selects only some, and leaves the rest 
in tiie backgronnd of coasdonaness. The piinury self 
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has its more or leu definite, detenuinftte oatlines that 
constitnte its person^ character. Only material of a 
certain kind and qnality, only moments-content and 
momentB-eouBcionsoeaa of a definite character fitting 
into the form activi^ of the self, onlj soch materia is 
taken np withm the circle of its experience ; the rest of 
the material is simply ignored. This leaving ont, this 
ignoring of many moments, ranges through all d^rees 
of synthetic activi^, from the laying np of the mo- 
ments with a yiew to further oee, from the possihiUty 
of synthetizing the rejected material np to the total 
ignoring of it, when the material is entirely resigned, 
never to be used sgain becaose of its total incongruence 
with the character of the selectiTe activity or because 
of the weakness within the energy of the synthetic 
agency. Many mental diseases, and especially those 
that go under the collective name of hysteria, have as 
their psychic canse some of tliose conditions or all of 
them in different combination and in various degrees 
of intensity. 

This ignoring of mental material, ranging through 
all Bhades and d^^reee, and also the selective synthetic 
agency, having different degrees of weakness in the 
energy of its intennve and eztendve activity, give rise 
to dissociation of mental states, to disaggregation of 
aynthetized moments from those that were not taken 
up in that particular syntheeia that constitutes for the 
time being the patient's principal individoality. All 
the types and degrees of amnesia depend on the na- 
ture and d^ree of snch dissociation or disintegration. 
"Where the dissociation is incomplete the amnesia wiU 
also be incomplete. 

Ifoments-consciotiBneas as well as moments-content 
may drop out from the unity of tiie synthetic con- 
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sdoasneas and prodace foi^tfulness or anmeaia. In 
BDcli ft kind of amnesia, however, the gap fonned ia 
felt and appreciated hj consciooaneaa as a gap. 
OliiDpees of memory come back and diaappear again ; 
the foi^tten moments tend to recnr times and again. 
The range of such an amneeia varies greatly, from 
simple foi^tfolnees of aome few detuls to the oblivion 
of many important eventa. This type of amnesia may 
be characterized as reproductvoe or recurrent. 

Where the dissociation, however, is complete, the 
amnesia in regard to the disa^r^ated new synthedzed 
material is total. Under conditions that bring about a 
disruption in conBcionaness the whole moment of Eiyn- 
thetic self-coQscionsness may in a disaggr^ated form 
fall into the r^on of desultory moments-conscioasnees, 
and very frequently with a tendency to combine and 
«nerge at the first favorable opportunity to the snr- 
iaaa of the primary oonsdonsness. Meanwhile, another 
series of moments-content and of momentB-consdous- 
ness rise to the level of the upper consdonsness and 
become synthetized in another different moment that 
takes the place of the disa^r^tsd one. Between the 
two moments there is a break, a gap ; fragmentary re- 
production of the one by the other is not imposdble ; 
if induced \ij certun methods, the recognition element 
may be present, but may also be totidly lacking. This 
form of amnesiB may be termed irretraoeabls. 

Many of the former moments consdoosnees and 
moments content may come up in this newly formed 
moment consciousness, still the moment, on the whole, 
is a new and different synthesis. Hence we may say 
that irretraeeoMe arrme«ia it tAe possible manifestation 
i^ the phMwmena ofdtn^fU aonsdowmess. 

We may put it down as a law, that tha de^ee cf 
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omnetia it proporHonal to the amount of pirycKo- 
phyndogical ditaggregtUion. 

The peycbo-pbysiological process of dieaolution maj 
extend still farther and deeper. From a disaggrega- 
tion of BysteinB of momenta •consciooBnesB the process 
maj paaa into a disintegration of the moments-content 
themosdves, and the amneaa then is aheohUe \ for a 
disint^;ration of the moment content itself practically 
means a total loss of that pejcbic content and the 
impossibilitjr of its reinstatement in the sTnthesis of 
moment consciooeness. 

The physiological aide of amnesia is to be foond in 
the disa^iiregation of clneters of cells into their con- 
stitnent systems and gronpe. This disaggregation is 
due to the violent, hnrtf ol impressions of strong stimali 
that effect a contractioQ of Uieee systems and groups 
joined by association fibres into clneters. Under the 
inflcence of some strong injarions stimnluB a whole 
system or group may withdraw from a constellation of 
co-ordinate syeteme of cells, bnt in encb a way that the 
contraction is effected only in relation to some of the 
systems — that is, only some of the association paths get 
intemipted, while through other paths the system still 
stands in connection with the cluster or constellation. 
There will, of coarse, be amnesia, bnt H will be of a 
racillating, unstable character, becaose the connection 
of the disaggregated system can be effected in an indi- 
rect way throngh other ^sterns. Snch amnesia will be 
reproducUve. The easmess with which this reproduc- 
tion can be bronght abont is in inverse proportion to 
the extent of diaa^fregation effected, in inverse pro- 
portion to the number of interrapted association paths. 

If, however, the system has contracted completely, 
and has fully withdrawn from the cluster of systems so 
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that all aesodatioa paths are interrnpted, the resnlt is 
complete irretraceable amneaia. 

In irretraceable amnesia the system that has with- 
drawn is perfectly sonnd, onlj it poaeeesea groups of 
cells of s less complex natore, and the former couiec- 
tions can be again reinstated under favorable circnm- 
stances. Should, however, the bortfol stimnlns be of 
TOch a nature as to destroy a whole aystem of cells, 
then the amneoa effected is absolute. The connectiona 
can not any more be reinstated, becaoBe the syatem 
Ueelf ia destroyed. 

The process of disaggregation setting In under the 
action of strong and hurtful stimuli is not something 
new and different in kind from the usual ; it is a con- 
tinuation of the process of association and dissociation 
normally going on in the higher constellations. The 
one process gradually passes into the other with the 
increase of the intensity or duration of the hurtful 
stimulus. Both processes are of one and the same na- 
tnre. A farther continuation of the process of disag- 
gn^tion passes into that of cell destruction, which, 
accepting Dr. Ira Van GKeson's terminology of oeU 
disintegration, may be characterized as cytoclasis.* 

The process may be represented as follows : 



Psycbolo^caUy, we find that different degrees of 
amnesia shade into each other imperceptibly, and that 
between the two extremes — namely, that of normal 
forgetfulness and that of absolute amueeia — there exists 

■ See Dr. Vaa Qieaon'i article, The Tosio Buii of Neunl Dis- 
Miea, SUU HoapiUls' Bulletin, No. 4. 
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a whole nninterrupted series of gradations of amnefiia, 
fonmog s continuoaB progreaaioQ. 

This may graphically be represented as follows : 



We may now co-ordinate the two series and graph* 
kally rq)re8ent them by two parallel lines : * 




In Teprodnctive or recnrrent amnesia the patient 
mnst make a special eSort to bring oat the dissociated 
ezperiencefi, and the strength of the effort is propor- 
tional to the amount of dissociation. In irretraceable 
amnesia the patient can by no effort of will bring back 
the lost memories, bnt they emerge under artificial con- 
ditions, snch as in the state of hypnosis or in the indoc- 
tion of slight hypnoidal states, when isolated ideas and 
sensations, fragments of experiences, wiUioat being 
recc^ised as post, emerge to the surface of oonscions- 
nees ; also in hypnoidio states, when all the memories 
are found to be present. The ease of Hanna is a fair 
example. In the hypnoidic states, as the "vinoa 

* The phjsiologickl proMM of uaocUtion md disBoeifttion cor- 
nsponds to the pajchologicftl proceae of fargetfnlntas uid recall ; 
th« procMt at iiBaggngttion, to the lortna of reproduclive and Irre- 
tnoMtbla uDDerib Cjtocluia u concomituitwithalMolutesmiieiia. 
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dreams," the patient proved to know everjtlimg he 
had foi^tten in his eeemingl; normal waking state. 

In sbflolate amnesia, however, there are no means 
hj which the lost memoriee may be rcBtorod ; no psychic 
condition can reinstate them in consdoosness. They 
are gone and lost, never to return ; they are utterly de- 
stroyed. 

From a practical clinical standpoint it is of vital 
importance to make a differential diagnosis as to the 
kind of amnesia. In a case of amnesia with no poau- 
bility on the side of the patient, no matter how strong 
the eSorte are, to bring np the lost memories, it is of 
the Qtmost importance to find ont whether it is a case 
of irretraceable or a case of absolnte amnesia, as the 
prognosis and treatment in each one of the two mala- 
dies are totally different. To make sach a diagnosis, 
the sabconscioos most be tapped by means of different 
methods. 

The clinicisn, the alienist, mnst bear in mind that a 
case of amTiesia, wfiere the lost memcriea He heyond the 
e<»Urol of the pati^Uy may be irreiraceaile, dMogyrega- 
OvOy and th»r^ore curable, or ahsol/ute, cytodattic, and 
ihergfor6 complete vncwraMe, 

Turning now to irretraceable or disa^regative am- 
nesia, we find that hypnotic, hypnoid,* hypnoidic, and 
hypnoidal states reveal the presence of lost memories 
in the depths of the snbconscions self. Memories 
which the upper personality is nnable to recall, and 

* Bj ttie term " hTpnoid " I indic«te the coexistence of two or 
more fallj independent functioning oonBtelUtions of momenta- 
oonscioosneM, mch u ie preeentad Id the phenomena of entomstio 
writing and of hreteria, An experlmeDtai atudj of cbms of h^mofd 
Ktatea and the method of their complete uid perauuuat eaxt wilt 
appear in The State Hoepitab' Bnlletin. 
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which seem to be altogether obliterated, raddeDly 
emerge to the sorfBce of couscionsness with the re- 
moTsl of the upper layers of mental activi^. • In 
hypnosis the removal of the waking consciouBneBB is 
followed by a state of high reflex enggestibiUty char- 
acteriBtio of the indefinite nature of the secondary aelf. 
In the hypnoidic state snch sa^estibility is absent, be- 
caose another qnasi-perBonality emerges with a more 
or lees definite character, a personalis that is inac- 
cessible to direct snggestion. The hypnoidic state, 
howerer, is amenable to indirect soggeetion. By means 
of indirect snggeetion it is even possible entirely to re- 
move this hypnoidic personality, and have it replaced 
by another one, which in its turn may be treated in 
like manner. 

The character of the hypnoidic individoality is some 
OQtlived phase of the patients personal life. Snch 
states may also be indaced in hypnoda, but then the 
hypnoidic state is vagne and ill defined. More fre- 
quently the hypnoidic state may be fully brought about 
in poBt-hypnotic or wliat may be termed hypnonergio 
states. I could effect snch an analogous state in my 
somnambulic subjects by post-hypnotic snggestion. The 
diffwence between the poet-hypnotic or hypnonei^c 
and the true spontaneous hypnoidic state consists in 
the relation of the subject to extemd impressions. In 
the hypnonergio state the subject receives external 
impressions directly and refers them to some external 
source. He hears, sees, feels, perceives things that hap- 
pen around him, and frequently carries on very ani- 
mated conversations on different topics. Even in the 
case of post-hypnotio negative hallucinations, the pa- 
tient is still fully alive to other not inhibited sense 
tmpreanons that reach him from all sides. Quite dif- 
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ferent is the tme hypnoidic state. The sena 
of the patient are closed to the impresBiona of external 
fltdmali. He does not perceive aaything that takes 
place aronnd him. His enviroament is that of the 
past, and in it he lives and moves. Shut np within 
one of his past lives, he remains insensible to the world 
of his objective present. If by chance any impresaiona 
do reach the subject, they are at once worked into his 
present ballncinatoiy life experience. If the patimt is 
tonched, sqneezed, pricked, he feels nothing at all ; he 
is totally ansesthesic and analgesic, and still within his 
" virion " he may be extremely sensitive to pain, shiver 
from cold, complain of fatigue, and nndergo tortnres 
of pricking sensations caused by a strong gale blowing 
idoles into his face. Of snch a natnre were the visions 
in the case of B^nna. 

The patient hears none of the conversation carried 
on in his presence. When the patient is spoken to on 
subjects not directly related to his resurrected life ex- 
perience, he makes no reply ; he simply does not hear. 
Only when he is addressed on something relating to 
the experience he is passing thronf^ it is only then 
that he makes a reply. He does not realise, however, 
that it is some one else who speaks to him ; his replies 
to questions are to him either answers to his own 
thoughts, or sometimes — a case very rare — be seems to 
converse with some imaginary person within his hyp- 
noidic state. 

No suggestions are taken by the hypnoidic person- 
ality. It is fully rational in relation to the environ- 
ment in which it lives. Thus, in one of his hypnindio 
states Eov, Thomas 0. Hanna lived throogh a terrible 
accident that happened to him once. He was on Mount 
Jewett, Pa. . The wind blew high. Lightning rent 
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the eky, thunder crashed overhead. The gale gained 
Btrength and hecame a tempest Broken branches 
and trees were falling on all sides. " There is an old 
voman with a child I " he exclaimed. " Oh, it is ter- 
rible I it is terrible I" he moaned. "We moat ran I 
ve must nml I most drag the woman. Thunder I 
It is terrible t Save the woman I I am so cold I M7 
heart is so weak I Oh, it is terrible 1 We most mn I 
we mnst mn I " To mj question whether he knew 
Miss C, the answer of the h7pn(»dic personality was 
highly interesting and instmctive. " Don't know her 
yet — acquainted with her a year later. From Monnt 
Jewett to her is a year." (This was found to be cor- 
rect.) When I suggested to Mm that hie friend S. was 
with him, he langhed me to scorn. " That is impossi- 
ble t " he exclaimed ; " 8. is many miles away from 
here." I asked for the date. He gave the date in 
which the event took place. ** It is Angnst now," he 
eaid. When I insisted that it was May (the actual time 
when the virion occnrred), the hypnoidio personality 
became impatient, raised its hand, stmck the bed with 
great force, and exclaimed : " I am sure it is now 
Angnst. Yon can not make me crazy I " 

All that time the patient was sitting ap in his bed, 
with his eyes firmly shnt, blind and deaf to all impree- 
siouB that had no relation to the " vision." By indi- 
rect leadiog qoestions this particular personality gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and lo ! a new personality appeared 
on the scene — a boy personality. 

The Bev. Thomas 0. Hanna became s boy of diir- 
teen. The scenery dianged completely. He was on 
Umbrella Island. It was snnset, it was " beantifiiL" 
He was expected for snpper, bnt he was on the water, 
rowing and fishing. 
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On awakening from his hypnoidic state the patient 
remembered the " vision " very clearly ; he coold re- 
prodace it, as if it were impreeeed on Mb mind in im- 
ages of fire. He could not recognise the experiences 
of hie vision as events that had taken place in his past 
life ; he did not know that I or any one else conversed 
widi him and led him to give answers ; nor did he re- 
member any of the many statements to my indirect 
qoeetioning he had made in his hypnoidic state. He 
could not remember the answers he gave me on the 
sn^jeetion that his friend S. was with him ; he did not 
know enything of the qoairel we had about the date ; 
nor did be remember anything of the interesting in- 
formation he gave me aboat the events of his life, snch 
as the date of his acqnuutance with Miss C. He conld 
only remember, and that with extraordinary clearness 
and distinctness, eveiything that directly related to the 
"virion" itself. 

Left to itself, the hypnoidic perscmahty tends to dis- 
appear, to fall back into the nndi£erentiated mass of 
momente-consciousness of the sabcooscioas self, for the 
hypnoidic personality is mistable in its nature. Unsta- 
ble, however, as the hypnoidic personality is, it is in 
closer contact with the subconscious life than is the 
waking self. The hypnoidic personality is in possession 
of facts, experiences, memories, of which the npper 
central conscionsness is entirely ignorant. Absolute 
amnesia, where there is fnll destruction of psychic ex- 
perience, is the only type of amnesia that may tonch 
the hypnoidic personality ; all other forms of ftmf*^* 
are maladies of the upper self. 

The hypnoidal states are of an entirely different na- 
ture. They are sudden intrusions of isolated moments- 
consciousness into the upper regions of the waking 
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personality, and can be indnced by post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, m well as by methods of hypnoidization. IJke 
the hypnoidic, the hypnoidal states are outlived experi- 
encee, bat, unlike the hypnoidic Btata, tbey are not ont- 
lived personalities. The bypnoidal states are bits, mere 
fragments of past experiences. 

In hypnoidal states past, ontlived experiences heave 
np into the upper conscionsnees from the depths of the 
eabject's sobconscionB life. The sabject does not wel- 
come these experiences as his own ; he does not recog- 
nise them aa belong^g to the stream of his conscious 
life once lived through; they are volcanic eruptions 
from the subconscions life. 

The hypnoidal differ from the hypnoidic states in 
four very important points : 

1. They can be and usually are artificially indnced 
by the method of hypnoidization. The hypnoidic can 
not be artificially induced ; they are always spontaneous. 

2. The upper consdousnese takes direct cognizance 
of the hypnoidal states in the moment of their appear- 
ance. The hypnoidic states are not directly cognized 
by the upper consciousness ; the latter is always absent 
when the hypnoidic states are present. 

3. The experience of hypnoidal states is rague, and 
tends to disappear from the upper consciousness the 
next moment after its occurrence. The experience of 
the hypnoidic state is inscribed on the mnemonic tables 
of the upper conscionenesB in letters of fire. 

' 4. While the hypnoidic states form complete systems 
of experiencee, whole personalities, the hypnoidal states 
are mere bits, chips of past experiences. 

In both states, hypnoidic and hypnoidal, we find, 
however, one common trait, and that is the emergence 
of moments-conscionsness diat may be known and re- 
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CBlled, whether directly or icdirectly, hj the primaiy 
Belf. These ezperienceB, as we pointed oat, toe not re- 
membered as past ; they are not regarded as experiences 
that had taken place within the former life history of 
the patient. 

The most important element of memory — namely, 
recognition — is here totally abeent ; for memory is the 
reproduction and recognition of one*a past consdona 
experience. Hence, where this recognition element ia 
lacking, there tme memory is also absent. The repro- 
dnction of past experience without the element of recog- 
nition, a condition of mind characteristic of hypnoidio 
and hypnoidal states in their relations to the upper oon- 
scioosnees, may be termed recogniivoe amnetia. 

In contradistinction to this type of anmena, there 
is another one where not only recognition bnt even the 
synthesis of reproduction is absent. Such a ^pe may 
be termed tynthetio amnesia. 

Irretraceable ftmnwria may be recognitive or syn- 
thetic. 

The dissociated moment may come and go, may sud- 
denly emeige, to the surprise of the patient, to the npper 
stream of conaciouBnese, be synthetized, sometimes eren 
reo(^:ni8ed, and then be lost again. Buch a kpee of 
memory may be termed simple amnena. 

WLere the lose of memory is for events of a certun 
period, as an hoar, a day, a month, or even sereral 
years, and where all events before and after that gap 
can be recalled, then we have that type of amnesia which 
is characterized as loe<Uised amnesia. 

If the loss of memory is only for certain systems of 
events, while other events that happened at the same 
time can be folly recalled, each a loss is termed ty^em- 
aiiBed amnetia. 
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When the loit content remninB unaltered daring 
the whole conrse of the dlBease, the amnesia ib ttaUe. 

If the amnesia Beta on at intervals, it iBperiodie. 

If pejchic Btatee keep on alternating, each one be- 
ing completely amnesic for the other, SDch as is Ihe 
cose in doDble-eonBdooBness, then the amneeia ia alter- 
naUnff. 

When the content of memory ie continually decreas- 
ing, ending at last in a more or less total loss of it, such 
as we find in general paralysis, then the amneeia iBjnv- 

The disBociatioQ in consoionsness may be in relation 
to seoBationa. The patient experiences the sensatioQ 
bnt does not comprehend its meaning. This may be 
termed tenaory OTj>eroeptwd anmsna. This form of 
amnesia may be limited to one or two classes of sensa- 
tions, or may extend to all of them. 

Jf the amnesia is of one sense, it may be called loeal; 
if of all of them, total tensory amneaia. 

Where the dissociation occnrs in the motor con- 
sdoasness or motor centres, the amneeia is mt^or. This 
type may be ^;ain local or total. 

If the amneeia is of the whole life experience, as it 
is in the case of Th. C. H., it may be termed general. 

H, however, the amneeia is of bnt a part of life 
experience, as, for instance, in cases of aphasia, or of 
localised amnflmitj it may be termed special. 

If the canse of the amnesic state is some intense 
mechanical sttmnlos, snch as a fall or a blow on the 
head, the amnena is trawmatie. 

Amnesia is tome when the canse is some eztrinne 
poison absorbed by tiie oiganism, as, for instance, in the 
case of alcoholic intoxication. 

Afnne"*^ is autotome when the poison that cansee 
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the disease is periodically developed by the oi^aoisai 
itself, on account of its defective work^ and imper- 
fect elimination of waste prodacts. Sach cases of am- 
nesia maj occor in the statns epilepticns, in the states 
of mind that go nnder the name of psychic equivalent 
of epilepsy, which are fonnd iotersperBed in tiie series 
of typical q>iIeptio motor attacks that are accompanied 
by a mental activity that can rise no higher than the 
most elementary deHnltory moment-consdoagneee. 

If amnesia ie the result of fatigae, of nervons ex- 
hanstion, or of the instabili^ of central organization, it 
may be termed (utAgnie. 

Amnesia is mru^nal or jtathematto when the canse 
of it is an intense emotion. 

These types of amnesia occdt spontaneonsly in 
many mental diseases, and can also be produced artifi- 
cially by hypnotic suggestion. Whether artificial or 
spontaoeotu, the mechanism of these types is at bot- 
tom the same-^t is a disaggr^iation or disint^mtion 
of momenta-conscionsness. 

Thus there are three types of amnema, if r^arded 
from the standpoint of exteDsiveneas : 

1. Reproductive. 

2. Irretraceable or diaa^;;r^ative. 

3. Absolute or cytodastic. 

According to intensiveness, there are three ^pes of 



1. Simple. 

2. Becognitive. 
S. Synthetic. 

According to the lost content, amnesia has six types : 

1. GeneraL 

2. Spedal. 
8. Localized. 
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4. Systematized. 

According to stabilitf or flactnation of cooteat 
f^irTiTmaift has four types : 

1. Stable. 

2. Periodic 

3. Alternating. 

4. ProgressiTe. 

Edologicallj, or according to cause, there are five 
tjpea of amTiiwi* : 
1. Tranmatic. 
3. Toxic. 

3. Antotozio. 

4. Asthenic. 

6. Emotional or pathematic 

A somniaiy of all the prindpal- forms of Bnbcon- 
acions states and of all die types of amnesia gives the 
following table : 

Fomu of sabconscioiu states : 

1. Hypnotic. 

3. Somoambnlio. 

3. Hypnoneif^o. 

4. HyjHioid. 

5. Hypnoidio. 

6. Hypnoidal. 

7. Hypnoleptio. 

Types of amntwa ; 

1. BeprodactJTe or recurrent. 

2. Irretraceable or disaggregative. 

3. Absolate or cytoclastio. 

4. Simple. 
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5. BeiM^^tive. 

6. Synthetic 

7. Loddized. 

8. SjTBtematized. 

j local 

11. G}«neraL 

12. SpeciaL 

13. Stable. 

14. Periodic. 

15. Altamatiiig. 

16. Progreaflive. 

17. Traunmtio. 

18. Toxic. 

19. Aatotozio. 
30. Asthenic. 
21. Emotional or pathematia 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THX OHASACTTBB OV THS BUBOONBCIOUB flSLF. 

Thz problem that intensted me most was to come 
into closer contact with the Bobwakuig self. What ia 
its ftmdameDtal natnTe ? What are ^e main traitB of 
its character 1 Since in hypnosia the snbwaking self is 
freed from its chains, nntrammelled by the sbacUee of 
the npper controUing self ; since in hypnosis the nndor- 
gronnd self is more or lees exposed to our view, it is 
plain that experimentation on the hypnotic self will in- 
trodnoe as into the secret life of Uie sabwaldng self ; 
for, as we pointed oat above, the two are identical. 
Now I have made all kinds of experiments, bringing 
snbjects into catalep^, somnambnlifima, ^ving illnmona, 
haUncinations, post-hypnotic snj^ieetionB, etc. As r 
result of my work one central truth stands out clear 
before my mind, and that is the easbraordinairy piaa- 
Ueiiy t^ tA« »ubwaHng ^f. If yon can only in some 
way or o&er socceed in separating the primary con- 
troUing conscionsneas from the lower one, the waking 
from ttie subwaking self, so that they should no longer 
keep company, yon can do anything yon please with 
tibe nibwaiiiig self. Ton can make its 1e^ hands, any 
limb yon like, perfectly rigid ; yon can make it eat pep- 
per for Bogar ; yon can make it drink water for wine ; 
MS 
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feel cold or warm ; hear delightful mnsic ; feel pain or 
pleasure ; see oranges where there is nothiog ; naj, yon 
can make it even eat them and feel th^r tasta In 
ehort, yoQ can do with the subwaking self anything yon 
like. The subwaking oonscionsDees is in your power 
like clay in tiie hands of the potter. The nature of 
its plasticity is revealed by its complete su^iesttbility. 
Unlike clay, howerer, it can not be hardened into any 
permanent and durable form. 

I wanted to get an inraght into the very nature of 
the subwaking self ; I wanted to make perBonal acquaint- 
ance with it, "What is its personal character)" I 
asked. How surprised was I when, after close inter- 
rogation, the answer came to me that there could possi- 
bly be no personal acqoiuntance with it, for the «ui- 
toakitiff sdf lacks pereonalUy, Under certain condi- 
tions a cleavage may occur between the two selves, and 
then the subwaking self may rapidly grow, develop, 
and attain the plane of self-conBcionsnoss, get crystal- 
lized into a person, and give itself a name, ima^nary 
or borrowed from history. But this newly crystallized 
personality is, as a role, extremely unstable, ephemeral, 
shadowy in its outlines, tends to subade, to become 
amorphous, again and again gets formed, riung to the 
surface of life, then duke and disappears for evermore. 
The two selves blend, and once more form one con- 
scious individuality. 

The following account by an automatic writer * is 
extremely interesting from oor point of view. I bring 
the account in full, as I find it of great value. 

"The experiment," writes Mr, A., "was made 



■ Mfen, Some So-called Spiritiulirtio Phenomena, Prooeodingi 
of the Sooiet; tor Parohical Seoeudi, Kovamber, 1881 
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Easter, 1883, on one daj, aad, after an interval of 
a week, continued on three consecutive days. Upon 
the firBt day I became Berionsl; interested ; on the 
second pnzzled ; on the third I seemed te he enter- 
ing upon entirely novel experiences, half awfal, half 
romantic; upon the fourth the enbUme ended pain- 
fnlly in the ridicoloos. 

"fIBST DAT. 

" Qua. Fpon what conditions may I learn from the 
unseen I 

" Ana. My hand immediately moved, though not to 
a very satisfying issue. 

" Q. What is it that now moves my pen t 

'^A. Beligion. 

•' Q. What moves my pen to write that answer 1 

*'A. Conscience. 

« Q. What is religion i 

"Jl. "Worship. 

" Q. What is worship t 

"A. Whwb wb wb. 

" Q. What is the meaning of wb t 

" A. Win, buy. 

"Q. What? 

"A. Knowledge). 

" Here I knew the letters which were to follow, and 
the pen made a sadden jerk, as if it were useless to 
etmtinae. 

" Q. How ? 

"A. " 

We find here the secondary self emerging from its 
prison, ^ving nnintelligent sod unintelligible answers, 
OB one dazzled by the light of day. 
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"aXOOHS DAT. 

** Qua. What is man } 

**Am. Fliae. 

"Q. WlutdoeaFataodforl 

"A. FMi. 

«C. II 

"A. 18. 

-Q.it 

•'A. Itj. 

"A. sir. 

"A. eye. 

*' * Fed le ivy or eye.' 

** Q. Is jh'" an imng r ftTn } 

«^. Yes. 

" ^. How many worda in the answer ( 

"A. 4. 

« This was made ont as : 

' Eveiy life is yea." " 

The Becondary self could not stand long the mid- 
day light of the waking conscionsness, and plnnged 
once more into the depths of the obscure regions^ 
whence it came. 

"thihd DAT. 

" Quet. What is man f 

" Ana. Sefi Haslesbli lies. 

" Q. Is this an anagram t 

«X Yes. 

" Q. How many words in the answer } 

" A. V (6). 

" Q. What is the first word t 

"A. See. 
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" Q. What IB the second word f 

"A. e e e. 

" Q. Must I interpret it mjsdf ? 

"^. Try. 

" Preeeottj I got out : 

* life IB the lees able.* 

**! do not know whether any other interpreta- 
tion can be givoi to the letters, bat these folfil 
the reqmrementB; and the action of the pen, asBiBt' 
ing in the proceea of interpretation, pointing to the 
letters, accepting these and rejecting those combina- 
tions, left no doubt in my mind that I had hit the 



" But now Zwat ao astonished at the apparently in- 
depmdent wiU and inidleat Tnam/esied in forming the 
above anagnuns that it was not without something of 
awe that I put : 

" Q. Who art thou t 

"A. Olelia. 

" Q. Thoa art a woman t 

"A, Tee. 

" Q. EaBt thon erer lived opon the earth ( 

«^. No. 

« Q. Wilt thou ? 

"A. Yea. 

« Q. When ( 

*' A. Six years. 

" Q. Wherefore doat thon then speak with me t 

*'A. E if Clelia el. 

" I made out, ' I Clelia feel.' 

" But upon my asking whedier tbia was right Clelia 
vrote again, thus, 

< E if Clelia e 1. 
30.' 
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"Q. laSOyonragel 
**A. CO (She was eternal). 
**Q. TheDSOwhatI 
'*X Worda. . . . 

"fODBTH DAT. 

** Ques. Wherefore dost thou speak with me t 

" Ant. (Warj line. Bepetitioii and emphasia) : 
Wherefore dost t^ou speak with rm^ 

" Q. Wherefore dost thou answer me f 

" A. (Wavy line) Wherefcoe dost thou answer me t 

** Q. Do I answer myself ( 

«X Yes. 

"C- laOleliaheref 

"A. No. 

" Q. Who is, then, now hrae t 

*'A. Nobody. 

" Q. Does Clelia exist I 

«X No. 

" Q. With whom did I speak yesterday t 

" A. No one. 

'* Q. Why didst thoa fie ( 

" A. (Wavy line) Why didst Oou lie i 

" Q. Do BouIs exist in another world I 

"A. Mb. 

" Q. What does M b mean t 

" A. May be. 

*' Q. What was the last answw of yesterday again t 

"A. Eif aeliaoel. 

" L e., ' I feel no Olelia.' 

" Or the original may have been : 

< I OleUa flee.' i 

« And the 20 meant no, negativing my interpreta- i 

tion. I 
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** My pen now became altogether wild, §ometimeB 
afiSrnuDg and aometimee denying the exiatence of Cle- 
lia, and finally performed as follows : 



^oM^* ««en 



" I wrote ce. and a. c, and placed my pen in the 
middle. It refused to point to either, bnt npon my 
writing * partly each' abore, my pen nnderlined my 
wordfl." 

This caae beaatifally illustrates the eTolatiou and 
difisolation — the birth, life, and death — of the personal* 
ity acquired by the snbwaking eelf . At firet the sec* 
ondaty aobwaking self lacked rationality in its answers ; 
soon it gathered round itself more conscionsnesa, intel- 
ligence, rationality, and even rose for an instant into 
the high plane of self-ooDscionsnees ; bat there it could 
not maintain itself long, and once more it sobeided 
into the obscure regions of subpersonal life, whence it 
emeiged possessing none the lees memory of what had 
passed before. The snbwaking self of the fonrth day 
is fully justified in saying that Clelia does not exist. 
Who, then, speaks t Nobody — that is, no personality, 
no independent self-conscious being, bnt only the sab- 
personal, secondary, subwaking self, an nnconscioas 
cerebration, if yon please. 

And still Clelia did speak, Clelia did exist, there 
was a self-consciooB being that communicated with Mr. 
A. ; but how could the snbpereonal self convey the 
idea that Clelia, the personal being, is not anything 
apart from itself from the subwaking self ( The sub- 
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waking self exists, but Clelia — what is she hj herself I 
Nobod;, nothing. The snbwoking eelf in the H«rlfnniia 
of its impersonality could not grapple with the pozzting 
problem. Clelia is a reality and still she has no being. 
Glelia is the sabconBcioiis self, and yet the Bubconeciona 
self which is stiU in existence is not Clelia. How aolve 
this intricate, perplexing problem ( The sabpersonal 
self, by its very nature, could not grasp the ratoation, 
and it grew bewildered, and became agitated, and the 
pen ran riot, now affirming, now denying the eziat- 
ence of Clelia, at last assenting to the ognificant sag- 
gestiou " ce. and n. c. — ^partly each." The sabwaking 
self was helped out from its seemingly inanrmonntable 
difficulty. 

The subwaking self is devoid of all personal chanc- 
tar; it is both snbpersonal and impersonal. And 
when it attains the plane of self-conscionsness and the 
conditions are favourable to its remaining there it ia 
always roaming aboDt, pasdng through the most &n- 
tastic metamorphoses, assaming wiHi equal ease all kinds 
of personalities without regard to time, station, sex, 
or age. In automatic writing and kindred phenomena 
the sabwaking, subpereonal self is now Lnther, now 
Mme. Pompadonr, now Kozart, now Charlemagne, noT 
Aristotle, Plato, and now an Indian brave or sqaaw. 
With marvelloQB plasticity, with an unequalled placidity, 
it assmnes indifferently all kinds of character and of 
person, for it has no individaality. Tliis imperson- 
ality of the hypnotic self is clearly revealed in the fol- 
lowing hypnotic experiments performed by me in the 
Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitala : 

Mr. Y. F. was brought by me into a deep hypnotio 
condition, and a post-hypnotic suggestion of personal- 
ity metamorphoEos was given to him. 
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EBperimenler. I will wake you np and you muat 
write by the aid of the automatic recorder, " I am to 
become Sidis, and Miss 6. (the librarian ef the Institute, 
who was then preaent at the experiments) will be yonr- 
self, V. F." You will ask her how her health is, how 
she is getting on with her work. Then you will hyp- 
notize her. Yon must tell her to sit down in the hyp- 
notic chair, and if she does not waut to you most com- 
pel her. You must carry out my commands. On 
awakening, you will forget eTerything. (Wakes up.) 

A few seconds later a sudden change passed over 
his all being, and he abruptly turned to Miss B. with 

" How do yon do t How are yon getting on with 
your work f " 

B. Pretty well. 

Street. Sleep well f 

B. Yes. 

Suh. Have dreams ? 

B. No. 

Svb. Get np early ? 

B. Yes. 

£uS. How early f 

B. Abont seven. 

SrA. Well, that is better than yon used to do. Toa 
used to get up at ten. 

I then walked np to the subject and addressed him 
by his name, V. F. With a wave of his hand and 
with a half-hnmonroas, half-ironical smile of the man 
who knows better, he pointed to Misa B., saying " This 
is V. F." 

Esp. Pardon me, what is yonr name f 

8xA. (with a smile). Mj name is Dr. Sidis, and — let 
me see — ^yonr name is Miss B. Will yon sit down, 
Mis«B.f 
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I did not tell the subject to take me for Miaa B., 
bat it Boema that bj the process of exclueion he had to 
take me for that ladj. 

Suh. (tanu to Miaa B.). Now I am going to hyp- 
notize yoo. 

He leads Miss B. over to the hypnotic chair, bnt as 
she does not want to ut down he poshes her down by 
force. Miss B. laughs and pats her hands over her &oe. 

8tA. Now pBt your hands down and oompose yonr- 
self. 

Uias B, langhs. 

Sub. (impatiently). What are yon laughing at ! 
Just concentrate yonr mind on sleep. 

Miss B. continnes laaghing. 

Svh. Now what is the matter t 

Eep. I think Mr. Y. F. does not want to be hyp- 
notized. 

Sub. (angrily). I hare him under my control ; pos- 
sibly yonr standing there mi^t interfere and affect 
him. (Tnnu to Hiss B.) Here, now, don't pnne 
yonr month np like that. (Miss B. still continnee langh- 
ing.) Wliat is the cause of all this I Ton must not 
allow yoQTself to get worked np. Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
(Then suddenly raises her hand to see whether it ia 
cataleptic.) 

As the lady b^an to feel ratber nncomfortable, I 
went np to the subject, passed my hand over his face, 
and he at once passed into the osnal paeeire somnam- 
bulic trance. 

E^. Wbat is yonr name ( 

.5^. Dr. Sidis. 

Eiep. Ko, yonr name is not Sidis, bnt T. F. 'W\aX 
is yonr name % 

St(b, V. F. 
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Later on, when I asked the subject how he could 
take me for Miw B., Miss S. for himself, and hmuelf 
for Sidis, he simply uiBwered : " I felt like being Dr. 
Sidis, and there I saw V. F., for some reason or other, 
dreaaed in female attire. I took 70D for Miea B. I 
did not and could not question mTself. I was very 
angrj when you interfered and snggeeted that Mr. 
y. F. did not want to be hypnotized. I felt like show- 
ing yon ont of the room, asking yon to mind your own 
business there in the library room, bat then I changed 
my mind and simply aaked yon to step aside." 

Dr. H. Deady, Chief Associate in Pathology at the 
Patholc^cal lostitate of the New York State Hospital, 
^▼es the following accoont of an experiment in person- 
ality metamorphosis performed by me in his presence : 

" Mr. T. F., the subject, a man as to whose health 
and good character I can fully testify, was hypnotized 
by Dr. fi. Sidis in my presence. Dr. Sidis gave the 
snbject a snggestion that on awakening and hearing 
foor raps he should become myself Dr. Deady, and 
that he should take me for himself, for Y. F. The sab- 
ject was then awakened. For a few minutes he looked 
perfectly normal ; for more than fonr or five minntea 
the sabject kept up an animated conversation, smoked 
and joked 6>eely. When the conversation reached its 
height of animation and interest, Dr. Sidis gave the 
signaL 80 bint and indistinct were the rape that they 
wonld have entirely escaped my notice had I not 
known of the sn^estion. It seemed to me that the 
subject did not hear the raps, bnt he did hear them 
after all. A moment later a profound change suddenly 
passed over his face ; something was struggling up 
into his mind. At first Mr. Y. F. looked as if dued ; 
his eyes loat their natural lustre and expreeaion, as 
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if darknees set on them, as if the mind became en- 
ahronded bj a dense cloud. A few seconds later and 
everTthing was clear again. The subject looked at me 
fixedly and smiled. He was myself, Dr. Deadj. He 
assamed mj role completely. He began to beside me 
with questions — questions which I had put to him when 
ho was in his waking state. Perfectly oblivious to the 
presence of other people in the room, his whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by me, whom he evidently took for 
himself, for Y. F. A few minatee later he excused 
himself for leaving the room, pleading ui^ient work in 
the office. "Without attracting his attention, I followed 
him at a distance. He entered my office, eat down at 
my desk, but was at a loss what to do. A letter was 
lying on my desk ; he took it, opened it, read it 
through carefnlly, was lost in thought for a second or 
two, as if trying to remember sometiiing, but, not suc- 
ceeding, put the letter back in the mvelope. At this 
turn Dr. Sidis came into the office, and I returned to 
the Pyschological Laboratory where the experiments 
were made. Through a telephone that connects this 
laboratory with the office I had the following con- 
versation with Mr. Y. F. : 

*' I}eady. I wish you would order an ounce of tan- 
nic acid for me. 

" Svb^eet. Who is that f 

«i). Dr. T. 

"Sub. Who is Dr. Y? 

"D. One of the men working in the institute. 

" Sub. Who is going to pay for it I 

"D. The office, I suppose. 

" Stib. Well, I do not know about that ; I'll have to 
see about it. Where shall I get it ! 

** v. Send to any of the dmg^Bts. 
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*'8ub. Wei), Fll see about that 

** D. B»j, there ia a man ont here — njE his name is 
V. F. — wantB to see you. 

«,Suft. Wliat doea he want! 

" D. I do not know. 

**Sub. I have no time to bother with him. Tell him 
to oome some other time ; tell him to go paint potnrea. 
(The sabject is an artist) 

" D. He can't paint. 

" Sui. I know that, but I wonld not tell him so. 
Tell him to stay where he is, or to go to Jericho. I 
am bosy. 

"i?. All right Good-bye. 

" I>r. Sidia then indnoed the subject to retom to the 
room ; a yonng lady was waiting there to make Dr. 
Deady's (that is, the Bnbjoct'B) acquaintance. Wben in 
the room he acted Dr. Deady to life. I say ' acted,' 
bnt it was not that ; he seemed to feel like Dr. Deady, 
he was Dr. Deady, and as such he introduced himself 
to Hiss 6., who had entered the room during his hyp- 
notic sleep, and whom he had never met nor heard of 
before. When asked about the institnte, the subject 
began to enlarge <hi the scope and purpose of 1^ insti- 
tution, of the patbol<^cal work on sungtroke ca«ee 
done by Dr. Van Oieson and hia associates, and of the 
knowledge the medical profession really needs. When 
asked about Mr. Y. F. (myself), whose presence he 
seemed totally to ignore, be gave a merciless and cut- 
ting bnt truthful acconnt of himself, an account which 
he wonld otherwise not have given in the presence of a 
strange young lady. The oonrersation then turned on 
hypnotiun, and the subject related two of my cases aa 
happening within his medical experience. So tme to 
life, so complete was the subject's mimicry of my per- 
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BonaMtj, th&t he almost exprsHBed mj inmost thonghts. 
... As the subject happens to lire in the same honae 
with me, I aToiled mjself of the opportmiity to mtch 
the after-effects of the experiments. Dr. Sidis, it 
seemed, did not mfficieDtly remove the sn^estioDs 
given to the subject during hypnosis. Mr, V. F. eri- 
dentlj was not in his normal state; something was 
worMng in him. When left alone he began to converse 
with himself ; he wanted to know ' who he was not' 
Next day the subject was hypnotized again by Dr. 
Sidis, and the after-effects entirely vanished. Mr. Y. 
F. felt better and happier than ever." 

I may add to Dr. Deady's account that before de- 
hypnotizing the SDbject I Hu^ested to him that he was 
Mr. y. F., but that on awakening he would not remem- 
ber what bad transpired during hypnoras. The sag- 
geated amnetua did not remove the Deady personality, 
hot simply suppressed it into the r^on of the eubcon- 
Bcions. Hence the after-effects, hence the fact of 
double peraonalUy. 

The phenomena of personali^-metamorphous are 
still clearer revealed in the following experiments : 

I hypnotized Mr. A. Fingold and bronght him into 
a deep somnambulic state. I gave him a pencil and 
paper and asked him to sign his name. He signed it in 
English. " You are ten years old," I suggested. The 
sabwakiog self instantaneously changed and became a 
boy of ten. " Sign your name," I commanded. My 
friends present at the experiments, and myself, were 
surprised to see the hand changing its direction, and in- 
stead of writing from left to right, started from ri^t 
to left The snbjeet signed his name not in English 
bat in the modem rabbinical script used by the Eastern 
Jews ; the subject knew no other alphabet vhtai he waa 
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of that age. Hlb brother, Mr. J. F., who was also pres- 
ent at the seeMux, wondered at the writing, as it onrionslj 
resembled the actool childish handwriting of the anb- 
ject* 

" Yen are a hoy of seven. Write a letter to joor 
father." The foUowing ia the gpecimea he wrote : 

1^ ^iv^r^^^' 



'*Pap&,t I want yon to come to me. Chaim| 
wants to lick me. As. Fnroou}." 

The following is a faithful reprodnctioD of the sab- 
jeef a writing; 

* Whila tha sabjeot lort hii opuitr for writing Engllab, be ttill 
understood it perfMtty well, einoe the ooroniMide wai (aggeetiotia 
wtn giren to him In English. This eeenu to Indloftte Uut the 
motor meniot7 i* eepecfkllj enbjeot to niggeation. 

t He wTOt«, inatokd of >> father," the word " taU " (» word moatl j 
vaed hj BiueiBn Jewish ohildren). 

} A nuoe in oommon nw among the Basaian Jewi, 
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10 jtm old. 

The same kind of ezperimenta I repeated on Mr. F. 
at another tSance. 

" Ton are twelve years old. Write a letter to your 
^ther.** 

The following ia an exact copy of hia letter : 



/J^ yjt.^.«-fc^ t^ 



cA 
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The translation of it ia : 

"DKUt Fatbbb; 

" I ask of jou to eend me money. 

" A. FmooLD." 

And now b^^ a metamorphoeiB of peraonalitiea. 

Enperimmia^. WLat is jaxa name t 

Sx^e<a. Ab. Fingold. 

.Sep. No, no. Your name is not Fingold. Yoar 
name is Sam Finestein. Who are 70a ( Wliat is yoor 
same I 

Svi>. Ab. Fingold. 

Ei^. (in a commanding Toice). Yon are Sam Fine- 
itein, and yon are thirty yeaiB old. Who are yon t 

SiA. Sam Finestein. 

Ei^. How old are yon t 

Sub. I am thirty years old. 

Ei^. What is yonr occupation f 

StA. I hare none for the present. I lire on in- 
tereat 

Exp. Are yon married ( 

Sub. No. 

E^. (hesitatingly). Bnt I heard yon were married. 

Svb. No, I am not, and shall never conrt one nnleea 
shebericL 

E^. (hesitatingly). Bat, Mr. Finestein, I was told 
yoo bad two duldrai. Are yon a widower t 

Sub. (in an angry tone). I want you to nnderstand 
that I am not married and never waa. 

E^. Have yon ever met a man by name of Ab. 
Fingold t 

S^. Yee, I think I did. 

Ebp. Can yon tell me anything abont him t 

Sub. Yerj little ; I met him bnt once. If I am not 
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mistaken, be is a cigar-maker. He compl&ina of faead- 
aches (the sabject's disease). 

Ei^. And how are you ? 

Suh. Oh, I am well. 

Exp. Can yon tell me anything more abont Ab. 
Fingoldt 

8fA. I told yoa I met him bat once. 

Mep. Have yoQ met a man by name J. Fingold I 
(The Bobjeet's brother.) 

StA. Yes, I did. Is he not Mr. Ab. Fingold's 
brother! 

Erp. Yes. Can yon tell me anything abont him f 

Svh. People say he is an honest man, bnt Hiat is all 
I know of him. He is to me a stranger. 

Eep. From what ooontry do yon come f 

8vh. From RnsEda. 

Eip. How long ar« you from EoBsia % 

Sub. Fifteen years. (Correct He came here when 
he was fifteen years old, and being now thirty, he waa 
joBt fifteen years from Eassia.) 

E^. What is the name of the dtj yon came 
fromi 

Svh. Breat-LitoTsk. (Correct.) 

Eep. Where do you live now I 

Sub. 37 Main 8t, Allston. (A fictitious address. 
The mbject lives in Boston.) 

Exp. Yon are Jacob Aaronson, and yon are sixty 
years old. Who are you ? 

Sub. Jacob Finestein. 

Exp. (emphatically). Yon are Jacob Aaronson, and 
yon are sixty years old. Who are yon f 

Sub. Jacob Aaronson. 

Ei^. How old ate yon t 

Sub. Sixty years. 
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Jbp. What IB your bosineaB f 

Sub. I retired from bnainess. 

Mep. (heeitatiiiglj). HsTe yon any money of your 
own I 

Sub. Yon are too inqnisitive. . 

^p. Are yoo married f 

Sub. Oh, no, I would not marry again. 

.Sep. Again t Have yon been married once f 

Sub. Yea ; that was abont forty years ago, bat my 
wife died two years after marriage, and I nuide np my 
mind not to marry again. She was a loring wife. I 
diall go to my grave a widower. 

£xp. Wonld not yon like to make your will ? 

Sub. I do not expect to die so soon. Although my 
hairs are gray, still I am strong enough, 

M^. Have yon met a man by name Bam I^estein 1 

Sub. I think I met him aboat thirty years ago. 
(Subject was now sixty, and as Sam Fiuestein he was 
but ^rty.) 

Eep. What do you think of Bam Finestein ( He 
says he does sot want to court any girl anleBS she is 
rich. 

S\^. YoQ know we have not much to think of such 
a fellow. 

Eep. Have yon met one hy name Ab. Fingold ( 

Sub. Let me see — let me see — let me see (trying 
hard to recollect). It is a long while since I saw him 
last— about forl^ yean. (The subject is twenty years 
of age.) 

Ei^. Can not yon tell me anything about him ( 

Sub. I can not tell you anything about him ; it is a 
long while since I met him last. I bad no business 
with him. I met him bat once. He did me no harm, 
nor haa he done me any good. 
» 
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Eep. Where do joa come from i 

S^. From RnsfflA. 

M^. How long are jon from Knesia t 

JSub. Fortj-five yeBTB. (45 + 16 = «0.) 

E^. Woald yoa. like to tell me the amonnt of 
money jon poeaesB i 

Stib. Wliat for do jou want to know it f 

£k!!p. It a good to know for the sake of reference — 
for the sake of bofiiness. 

jSu&. But I do no bosiness. 

Eep. (hesitatingly). Stilt I shoald like to know. 

Sub. (deciBirely). I shall not tell jon. It ia rather 
BUMpicions. What do yon want to know it for 1 It ia 



I made him then pass through a whole series of 
events. I snggeeted to him he had a poor nephew. He 
promised to start " the poor fellow " into hnsineas — to 
give him five hnndred dollars. He was, however, bet- 
ter than his word, and gave the nephew one thonsand 
dollars. " What can one do with five hnndred dollars," 
he said. 

£ap. (hesitatingly). Would not yoa like to sign a 
check on one thonsand dollars I 

Sub. (dedsively). I shall sign no checks. I f^ve 
cash money. (He produced tram his pocket imaginary 
money.) 

.£^. Would not you like to enter into bnsmesa, 
Mr. Aaronson f 

Sub. I worked enoogh in my life. Let young peo- 
ple do the work. 

Bnring the time of his being J. Aanmson he be- 
haved like an old invalid, rocking himself slowly and 
comfortably, speaking in a low, drawling tone, and 
assuming an air of superior knowledge and experience 
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in hie conrenBtion with hiB nephew, telling the latter, 
*' Yon tatlc like a jowag man." 

Jixp. What is jroor name ? "Who are yon ? 

Sub. Jacob AarouBon. 

Eep. (aatboritatiTely). No, ;on are not Aaronaon t 
Who are yon ( 

S'ub. Sam Fineetein. 

£icp. (aathoritatively). No, yon are not Finestein 1 
Who are yon f 

Sub. Ab. Fingold. 

I gave him now a post-hypnotic sn^ieetioQ that 
after awakening, when he will see me rnb my handa, he 
will become Sidis and take me for Fingold. I woke 
him np. He felt all right; spoke to his brother. I 
began to rub my hands. Something b^an to struggle 
within him. He looked at me hard, fixedly. I went 
on robbing my hands. He rose from his chair and be- 
came Sidis, addressing me as Fingold. It wonid take 
np too mnch space to describe all he did and said ; I can 
only say that he mimicked ma to perfection. My friends 
could not restnun themselves from laoghing. He then 
proceeded to hypnotize me, doing it in a careful and 
guarded way. He nibbed my head, telling me : " You 
hare no headaches — the pain is gone. I took away 
the pain. You feel well, comfortable, cheerful," and 
so on. He then took a diur, placed it near mine, 
sat down, took my hand in bis, and said : ** I ^ve you 
five minutes to sleep. The sleep will refresh you, and 
yon will wake np strong, healthy, and in good spirits.** 
He took out hia watch and looked at the time. At the 
end of the five minutes he gave me again the sugges- 
tion of feeling well, etc, and commanded me to count 
till five, and wake np. I did not comit He raised 
his voice, and in a tone full of authority commanded, 
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"ConDt till five, and wake upt" I counted till five, 
but did not open my eyes. "Wake up! wake up 
fully 1 " he urged. I kept my eyes closed. He felt 
my pnlae ; put his ear to my cbeet. " Be quiet I Se 
quiet I " be soothed me. Then suddenly in a loud, im- 
pressive Toice, emphasizing each word, he authorita- 
tively commanded, " Count tilt five, and wake up I " I 
counted, and opened my eyes. All the time I watched 
him closely from the corner of my eye ; hia face bore 
an fdr of unrivalled gravity. Mr. flngold's subwaking 
self asanmed the Sidis-personality, aiid for the time 
being It was Sidia. 

I went behind his chair, passed my hand over his 
face, and simply said, " Sleep ! " He closed hia eyee 
and passed into a paasiTe state. 

Mep. What is your name I Who are you I 

Sub. Dr. Sidis. 

£k!!p. No, you are not Dr. Sidis 1 Who are you t 

Sub. Jacob Aaronson. 

.Epp. No, you are not Jacob Aflronson ! Who are 
yon I 

Sub. Sam Finestein. 

.£^. No, you are not Sam Finestein I Who are 
yon? 

Sub. Ab. Fingold. 

When Mr. Fingold awoke he did not remember 
anything. " I slept a long time," he remarked. I then 
put my hand to his forehead and told him, " Tty bard, 
yon can remember everything." A fiood of facts and 
items poured into his conadonsness. 

In the presence of two Boston High School in- 
stmctore, Mr. 8. and Hr. E., I made similar experi- 
ments on their former pupil Mr. W. Mr. W. was 
now a boy of mx; now a boy of twelve; now a Mr. 
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Thomas Davis, a labonrer in a sugar factory, thirty 
years of age, married, and having two children ; now a 
teacher of rhetoric ; now Mr. E. The change from 
one personality to the other was inetantaneone, and 
the acting was lifelike. The sabwaking self actually 
puaed through the experience of each personality it 
assnined ; it hved that particalar life, it was that p«r- 
tonalUy. 

When Mr. W, awoke he remembered eveiything. 
It was a dream. He remembered how he worked 
nighta in the sngar factory, remembered the looks of 
the &ctory. He did work there. He remembered the 
hoose in which he lived with his wife and the two 
" kids," as he named his children. He remembered he 
waa a teacher of rhetoric examining and censuring his 
idle class, and that he was Mr. K 

The dreaming, subpersonal, subwaking self is chame- 
leon in i\a nature ; it is almost absolutely plastic ; it can 
get metamorphosed into all kinds of beings, it can 
assume indifferently and instantaneously all sorts of 
characters and personalities, for it has no personality 
of its own. Once a personality is assumed, the sub- 
waking eelf mimics it to perfection. Quick as light- 
ning, like an evil genius, the subwaking self gets into 
poaseedon of all ideas and closters of associations that 
relate to that assamed personality, embodies, incarnates 
itself in them, and stmts abont a different person. 

Sobpersonal and impersonal as the subwaking self 
is, it has a rich store of memories, and as it gets ctystal- 
lized into a new person it takes up memories adapted 
to that assnmed personality. Thns, Mr. F. was Sam 
Finestein, thirty years of age ; he was fifteen years 
fsom Busma, because he left that country when he waa 
abont fifteen years old. As Jacob Aaronson he was 
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aizty years of age ; he was forty-five years from Russia, 
and again for the same reason. 

Recently I snggeated to A. Fingold a fictitionB per- 
sonality of a Thomas McYane. He told me he was 
Irish ; came from Dublin ; was a bricklayer ; was a 
devout Catholic ; went to chorch every Sunday ; spoke 
of the " Holy Pope " in terms of reverence and awe ; 
upbraided his sons for being great drankards. 

The sabwi^ing self is impersonal, and still it poe- 
seesee memory of all the petsonalities it has assumed. 
In the case of Mr. F., as well as in the case of my other 
subjects, the emphatio denial of each snbseqnent per- 
sonality brings immediately to light the precedent one. 
The personalitiea lived through form a chain of con- 
tignons memories. The snbw^ng self seems to know 
only one kind of association — that of contiguity. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SITBOOirSOIODBRXra aud ihsanitt. 

Before we proceed to aam op the characterisldcs of 
tlie sabcoQBcioos self I think it would be well to show 
of what importance the pheaomonK of post-hypnotio 
BnQ;e8tioii in general, and those of trannformation of 
personality in particnlar, are in relation to man; foima 
of insanity. There is, for instance, a form of mental 
alienation known under the name of " insistent ideas.** 
From some source onknown to the patient an idea risea 
into oonBcionsneBB with a persistency that can not be 
OTereoma The idea hannts the patient like a ghoet. 
A concrete case will bring this disease clearly b^ore 
the mind of the reader. 

A yonng man of intelligence, of good edncation, 
and free from hereditary tendent^ to noorotic affec- 
tions, was porsning his stndies at college, when one day 
he heard his companions talking of the mysterions 
&taUty connected with the nnmber thirteen. An ab- 
surd idea took poBseseion of his mind. *' If the nnm- 
ber thirteen is fatal," he thonght to himself, " it wonld 
be deplorable if God were thirteen." Without attach- 
ing any importance to this conception, he could not 
prevent himself from thinking of it continually, and at 
each instant he accomplished mentally an act which 
consisted in repeating to himself *' Qod thirteen." He 
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began to attach a certain cabalistic value to this for- 
mala, and attribated to it a preservative inflnence. " 1 
know perfectly well," he said, " that it ia ridicalons 
that I should think myself obliged to ima^e ' God 
thirteen ' m order to save myaelf from being thirteen," 
bnt nevertheless the intellectual act was repeated with- 
out ceaaing, YeTy soon he began to apply the same 
mysteriouB word to eternity, to the infinite, and mmilar 
ideas. His life waa thus passed in mentally saying, 
" QoA thirteen I The infinite thirteen I Eternity thir- 
teen I " The patient was fully aware of the abnirdlty 
of the idea, bat still that idea continued te rise from 
the depth of his mind and insert itself into all hia men- 
tal operations. 

In impulsive insanity we meet with a similar state 
of mind. A seemingly nnaccomitable impulse sud- 
denly seizes on the mind of the patient, an impulse 
which is sometimes so overwhelming that restraint is 
simply unthinkable. No sooner does the impulse come 
into consdouBness than it works itself out with fatal 
necessity. It is a kind of emotional aatomadsm. A 
young man, for instance, at the sight of a black silk 
dress is suddenly poeseesed by an impulse to ruin silk 
dresBes, and he is bound to carry out his work of de- 
stmction whenever be is confronted with a dress of 
that material. " I was altogether excited by the sight 
of that handsome silk drees, and it was impossible for 
me to resist. I do not know why the idea ever came 
into my mind." A young lady at the sight of a bare 
shoulder is suddenly seized by the impulse to bite, and 
she straightway nnks her teeth into the flesh of her 
victim.* 

" W. Hammond, A, Treatiw on Inaanity. 
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" E. D.," writes Dr. Stearns, " has been insane for 
aereral months. . . . He appeared to improve, when 
OQ one occBsioD, while he was standing in his room, hia 
attendant advanced toward him with the intention of 
posoDg, when the patient suddenly drew back and stmcb 
the attendant a blow which brought the latter to the 
floor. Immediately after it was over the patient apolo- 
gized, and sfud he was very sorry and qnite ashamed 
of himself; he coold not tell what had led him to 
strike, especially his attendant, with whom he was in 
the most pleasant relations, bnt the concept snddeoly 
flashed upon and filled his mind as he saw him ap- 
proach, and the impolao to strike became irresistible." * 

Pyromania, or the impulse to incendiarism, klepto- 
mania, or the impulse to steal, homicidal or suicidal 
impulses — all of them belong to that peculiar form of 
mental alienatioa that may be characterized as impul- 
sive insanity. 

Whence rise those iosisteDt ideas, those imperativo 
conceptions, those mysterious, unaccountable impulses ? 
We can not ascribe these phenomena to the mechanism 
of assodative processes ; we can not say that some of the 
links in the chain of association became abnonnally pre- 
dominant, because those impulses are felt emphatioilly 
as having no connection with the asBociation process 
going on in the consdonsness of the patient. Those 
impnlsea are psychical parasites on the patient^s eon- 
sdonsness. Ideas, impreaaioTis implanted in the »ub- 
contciow «6^, when aooidentaUy dUeoeiated from the 
^i^per peraonatiit/, rise to the periphery of conscitma- 
tteu aa iiuigterU ideas, imperative oonaepts, and uncon^ 
troUaHe impuUea qf all sorts and descriptions. In 

* H. P. Stunu, Mental Dumni. 
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i^pnoHo, and eapeeiaHy in pott-hypnoUe, tuggaUon 
ws hold the key to aU forma of oonoeptual and trnjnd- 
tineintanity. 

Wbui my sabjeot, Mr. A. Fingold, wu in a deep 
hypDOfliB and Iub sabconBcioaenese wob laid bare, I sof^- 
gested to him that when he will wake up and hear a 
knock he shall drive away his brother and Mr. H. L. from 
the sola on which they were sitting and lie down there. 
"When Mr. Fingold woke np and the dgnal was given, 
he rnshed to the sofa with snuh impetaosity that hia 
brother was frightened and left the place at onoe. 
Mr. H. L. was rather tardy in his retreat The sabject 
angrily canght hold of his arm and poshed him away 
with BQch violence that poor Mr. E. L flew to the op- 
posite wall. The subject then stretched himself oat on 
the sofa and felt satisfied. As in the case of impulsive 
insanity, the snj^eeted impulse set on suddenly and 
was enacted with a like emotional antomatism. 

Experiments of like nature I have also performed 
on other sabjecta, and with like resalts. The ntggeiied 
ideaa buried in the d^thg <f the fubaonmioueneae frt- 
quen^ viae to the aurfaoe of the avhfeeffa aetioe Infe, 
and are realised with all the vehemence andfatality cf 
an irreaiatihle inaane impvlae. 

The poet-hypnotic suggestion may manifest itself in 
a different form. Instead of a sndden onset it may de- 
velop slowly, grow, and finally become oneontrollable. 
I hypnotized Mr. Y. F., and suggested to him that a 
few minutes after awakening he should sit down on 
Miss B.'6 chur; that if she would not like to leave he 
should make her go. A few minutes after awakening 
Mr. T. F. turns to Miss B., whose acquaintance he 
made at the beginning of the experiments, with the fol- 
lowing request : 
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V. F. TSxj I ait on yonr duir I 
B. Why do yon wwit mj chair % There are other 
chain in the room ; can't joa. take one of them f 

V. Well, 70a take this one, will yon f 
S. No; I am wrj well satisfied with this one. 
Won't that one do yon just as well f 

V. No. I wiah yon would give it to me — won't 
yon? 
B. No. 

Y. I think that one over there will be mach more 
comfortable. I would rather hare this one. 

B. Why can't yon let me sit here I 

V. I can, hnt I wonld like to have the chair. I 
could throw yon ont, but that would not be exactly 
square ; bot at the same time I want that chair. 

B. Won't any other chair answer I 

Y. Yes, any other chair woold answer my porpOM 
jnst as well. 

B. Have yon any claim to it ? 

V. No, no claim or right, hnt I want it Let me 
have it, won't yon I Ton jnst like to tease me. 

B. Why do yon think so ? To keep one's chair is 
notteaong. 

V. Ton see, it works this way : yon don't want the 
chair, and yon know I want it, bnt yon won't let me 
hare it, and that amonnts to teaong. 

B. Why do yon want it ? 

V. No reason. I simply want it. 

B. That is Teiy little reason. 

V. Yes, very little. Ton don't simply want to 
keep what yon have ; yon don't want to giro it to me. 
That is yonr reason, is it not f 

^. I am more comfortable here. 

V. Ton are only teasing me. I can see yonr eyes 
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twinkle. Yoa look at Dr. Sidie and see what he thinks 
aboat it. 

M. I won't give joa this chair. 

V. Is that jour only reason t 

B. What ia yonr reason ? 

V. I have no reason. I have only a sneaking sort 
of desire to sit down in the chair. 

The desire kept on growing. The anbject pleaded 
for a seat in the chair with more and more urgoDcj. 
He roost hare this particular chair, happen what maj. 
The desire became an irreeiatible impulse. Mr, Y. F, 
took a pece of cord, laed it roiuid the much-longed-for 
chair, and exclumed : " Now I will show you a modem 
Stonewall Jackson. If you don't get np I shall pull 
yon down, I'll count three." He counted one, two, 
and when he came to three he gave a a^ng pnll, and 
pulled out the chair from under Mies B. and sat down 
on it in great haate. 

The evolution of the impulse was here a gradual 
one. Each rebuff served only to increase the intensity 
of the impulse, until at last the impulse became irre- 
sistible and the craved-for object was taken by main 
force. Thus we see that insistent ideas, imperative 
conceptions, and insane impulses in general work 
- through the mechanism of the subconscioos. An idea 
sunk into the disaj^regated subconscionHness, like a 
post-hypnotic suggestion, struggles up as an insane 
impulse. 

The phenomena of the Bubconacious give us an in- 
sight into the nature of paramneoo. Paramneraa, or 
illusions of memory, may be divided into positive or 
additive and negative or snbtractive. In positive or 
additive paramnesia the patient recognises a new per- 
ception as having taken place within his former ezpe- 
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rience. The patient meets etrangera as old familiar 
ocqaaintancee. Thug Jeosen reports the case of a pa- 
tient complfuning to him: "Doctor, I feel so very 
strange to-day. When I stand like this and look 
at yoD, then it seems to me as if yon had stood there 
once before, and as if everything had been jnst the 
Bame, and as if I knew what was coming." 

An interesting case of paramnesia is reported by 
Dr. Arnold Pick in the Archir fiir Faychiatrie for 
1876. An educated man who seems to have under- 
stood his disease, and who himself gave a written de- 
Bcriptioa of it, was seized at the age of thirty-two with 
a singnlar mental affection. If he was present at s 
social gathering, if he visited any place whatever, if he 
met a stranger, the incident with all the attendant cir- 
cnmstances appeared so familiar that he was convinced 
of having received the same impression before, of hav- 
ing been surrounded by the same persons or the same 
objects, under the same sky and the same state of 
weather. If he nndertook any new occupation, he 
seemed to have gone through with it at some previous 
time and nnder the same conditions. The feeling 
sometimes appeared the same day, at the end of a few 
moments or honrs, sometimes not till the following day, 
bnt always with perfect distinctness.* 

Sander brings the case of an invalid who, upon 
learning of the death of a person whom he knew, was 
seized with an indefinable terror, becaose it seemed to 
him that he knew of the event before. " It seemed to 
me that at some time previous, while I was lying here in 
this same bed, X. came to me and said, ' Millter is dead.' 
I replied, < Miiller has been dead for some time.' " f . 



* Ribot, Dinum of Memoir. 

t AiohiT iiix FaycbUtn«, 1878, vol. iv. 
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Sunilar cases of paramnesia ocenr also in normal 
life. Prof. Boyce, in an interaeting article, HaUn- 
cinations of Memory and Telepathy, * called attention 
to " a not yet recognised ^pe of instantaneoTU halla- 
dnation of memoiy, oonsistiiig in the fancy at the very 
moment of some exciting experience that one has ex- 
pected it before its coming." According to Prof. 
Royce, many facts of telepathy recorded by Goamey in 
his book The Phantasms of the Living belong to tfaia 
last type of paramnesia. 

la Bubtractive paramnesia, on the contrary, the pa- 
tient has a false memoiy as to an event that had actu- 
ally taken place in his experience. He is sore that the 
event has never occurred to him. Thna Wernicke 
brings the case of a patient who assaulted a public offi- 
cial and afterward could not be convinced tiiat be had 
ever done anything like it, although he remembered 
well everything that happened at that time. 

How shall we expluu these interesting phenomena 
of pammnefflA t We can not poedbly agree with Blbot^ 
who thinks that paramnesia is due to tiie fact ^t the 
memorial image evoked by the present perception is 
more vivid than the perception itself, uid the result is 
that the present experience as the weaker and fainter 
one is considered a copy of the more vivid memorial 
image. 

It does not require a deep insight to see the weak- 
neas of such a forced explanation. Urst of all, Bibot 
is wrong in identifying pastnees with faintness. A 
faint perception is not a past perception. Second, 
even if we accept the proposition that faintness gives 
the feeling of pastness, Bibot is still wrong in his ex- 
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plonatioii. He simply did not anftlyze well the phe- 
nomenft of paramneeia. In paramnesia the present 
perception has about it all the vivid feeling of present- 
oees ; what is added to it is the feeling that the percep- 
tion has been experienced formerly. Were Ribot^s 
accoont the tme one, the present perception would not 
have been felt aa present, bat as post, and the evoked 
memorial image instead would have been felt aa pres- 
ent, which is not the case. Besides, such a process 
would give rise not to paramneua but to mere illn- 
■bn. The phenomena of paramnegta are due to a 
diaaggregation Reeled within the eonacioumees of the 
patient. 

The disa^regated snbconBcionsness, on account of 
its wider range of sensibility, or on acoonnt of the tem- 
poraiy inhibition of the upper conscionsness, gets the 
perception first, and after some appreciable interval it is 
transmitted with a feeling of fMstnees to the upper con- 
scionsness, which by this time already has its own direct 
perception. The present perception of the upper con- 
sdousness is then reeognited — recognised as familiar, as 
having already been before within the experience of 
the patient This transmitted message coming from 
the secondary to the primary self may be more or less 
instantaneous, or it may come some time after, as in the 
interesting caae of the patient reported by Dr. Pick. 

Snbtracttve paramnesis admits of still eaaer expla- 
nation if r^jarded from the standpoint of the subcon- 
sdooB. The disa^j^irc^ted secondary consciousness 
poaseeses itself of certain details in experience that 
never reached the primai7 consciousness. The patient 
therefore with fall right asserts that he is sure that the 
given details had never occurred within hia self-con- 
■cions experience. 
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Sabtractive paramnesia is anologons to the phe- 
nomena of negatire hallucination which occur in post- 
hypnotic or hypnonergic states.* 

Taming now to demooomania and paranoia, we once 
more encounter the nndergronnd working of the snb- 
consoioiiB self. In paranoia we find that an insistent 
idea or an imperatdre concept, often accompanied by 
illnfflons and haUncinations, and detached from the main 
stream of consdonsness, gets inserted into the aasocia- 
tive proceaees of the primary self. The ides soon gath- 
ers rocnd itself clusters of other ideas and f onns a system 
tinged with emotional coroor. The insistency and nn- 
controliableness of this slowly evolring disa^^r^ated 
duster give it all the characteristics of an esBtemal re- 
ality. Hence we have a more or lees stable delusion of 
a systematized order. Ideas and impolses coining from 
the disaggr^^ted sobconseioos self are projected out- 
ward, and ascribed to the activity of an external agmoy. 
Hence the ideas of persecation by hidden, mysteriona 



With the erolntion of that snbconsdona clnster the 
primary self is weakened, a new specions perscmality is 
formed within the depths of the sobconscioas, a per- 
sonality which rises to the surface of consdooaneaa and 
occapiee the whole fiehl of mental vision, the old self 
existing in the backgromid as memory. Hence we 
have the last stage of paranoia, known as the stage of 
transformation of personality. 

To give the reader an idea of the mental malady 
known as paranoia, I select two cases from the reports 
8ont to me for the Pathological Institnte of the New 

' Sabtnotira punniDesU is ft form ot MniieaiA. For a fuUn' dia- 
w Cbtptm XXI-XXUL 
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York State Hospitale by Dr. SpeUman, of Hftnbstton 
Hospital, "Ward's Island, New York : 

"Patient, B. F. Hanter, wea admitted in 1895, 
aged tMrty-eeven. Memory perfect. He pres a foil 
account of himself up to the year 1892. *Id 1892,* 
says the patient, ' I lived with Mr. C. Mr, C. went to 
the eonnby, and I was to look after the place. One 
hot snmmer day when I was asleep a sharp, disticct 
voice called me. I went to look for the caller, bnt 
there was none outside. There was a man who lired in 
the house and who took care of the property. He would 
leave in the morning and come back at night I asked 
him if he had called during the day, and he said he had 
not. At night I went down to my honae and said to 
my wife: "Something very queer has happened. I 
heard a sharp, distinct voice call me, and when I looked 
out of the window I saw no one." Anothertime, about 
half past twelve in the night, I heard again a shaip, 
distinct voice call me, '* Ben I Ben 1 " and when 1 
looked out of the window I conld see no one. This 
was the third time I had been called. 

"'Daring Cleveland's second term, in 1892, one 
night while I lay in bed I saw Qrover Cleveland in the 
Executive Mansion. Some other party stood behind 
me and said to me, " What do yon see } " I sud, " I 
see Grover Clevelimd." *' Gk> and tell him,*' eud the 
person behind me, " that he will be the next Prendent 
of the United States." About the 8tb of March I sent 
a long letter to Mr. Cleveland. 1 don't know exactly 
what I said, bnt here are a few of the words : " On 
a certain day of the month Qod notified me to tell 
yon that yon woold be the next President of the 
United States, and so yon are. When God tells his 
servant to tell a man such things as I have told 
IB 
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yOQ there is aometbing behiod it anhnown to hoiiiui 
beings." 

" ' The next year, 1894, 1 wrote letters to all the 
govemorB of the States to ihe following effect : " It is 
hereby known to all natiooa, people, and things that 
there ia a prophet among the people with bad tidings 
from God. Very respectfolly, B. F. Hnnter." 

*' ' Last Jime, 1896, it was reveeled to me that I wis 
the prophet Nebnchadnezsar.' " 

The other case reported by Dr. Spellmaii is also 
characteristic of pannoia, and points to the sabcon- 
Bcioiia Bonrce whence the delusion originates. 

"Solomon Monroe. Admitted Juinary 6, 1897, 
aged thirty-four ; nativity, Germany ; salesman ; Prot- 
estant ; single ; temperate. No hereditary tendencies 
are known to exist The cause of attack is supposed to 
be lack of food. The patient states emphatically that 
he is Jesus Christ, and his general demeanonr corre- 
sponds to his statement. He states as follows: *I have 
told yon that I am Jesns Christ I have been JesuB 
Christ nnce my birth. I have not always known it, 
bat fonnd it out abont six weeks before I came here. 
I received my proper enlightenment I was educated 
in the common schools of Germany. Since coming to 
New York, abont fonr and a half years ago, I have fol- 
lowed ont a religions train of thought, teaching Bible 
classes, etc I had hope; birthmarks on my body — 
vi2., scars on my face and sign of a cross on my fore- 
head and hands — confirmed my behef. I was anointed 
on my head. This anointment came during the ni^t 
Later the revelations came through mj eight and ears. 
I have them now days and nights. God my Father 
holds constant communication with me. I am the same 
Christ treated of in the Holy Word, and this is my sec- 
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ond coming. Father, Father, the Holy Spirit has si- 
ways been within me.' The patient eate and eleepa 
well, and aside from Mb general exaltation of demeanoor 
appears aa other people." 

The phenomena of personalitj-metamorphosia io 
hypnotic and post-hypnotic or hypnooergic states re- 
produce on a smaller scale the condition of paranma. 
We find in them the growth of systematized delnsionB 
culminating in the phenomenon of personality-meta- 
morphoais. The reader is already acqnfuuted with these 
facts from onr previoits experiments, and there is no 
use for me to bring here more of them. One thing is 
clear from the experiments, and thai is the fact that the 
phenomena of peraonality metamorphosis are dne to a 
specions parasitic personality formed within the depth 
of the disaggregated, whether by hypnotizatlon or by 
disease — snbconaciona self. Diatoeiation of the suh- 
eotucioua is a requisite ^paranoia.* 

Prof. Josiah Eoyce, in hia remarkable paper on 
Some Observations on the Anomalies of Self-Couscions- 
nee8,f maintains that self-consdonsness is social con- 
sdonsnesB, and whenever the derangement is in the 
mass of ideas involving social relationship there neces- 
sarily happens a transformation of personality. That 
may be. Bnt Prof. Boyce mnst still explain the fact 
why this change in the social conscioosness should be ' 

* The titharj of Ribot, th&t mttkmorphoaia of penonftlitj ii dn* 
to ■ fnndBinental change in cominoD Mosibility, is more fknclful 
than It ii oommonlj nppoced, for that fundamental change reinaini 
jtt to be proTed. Then maj be a change in oommon sensibility 
vlthont a transformation of peraonality, and also a tranafonnatlon 
of personality without a change in oommon wnsibility. Beddea, 
Ribot's theory oau not aooonnt for the phenomena of coexistent 
donbl* or multiple personality. 

t The Psychological ReTiew, November, IS95. 
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felt as indaced by myeterions reTelatioiiB, tmeontrol- 
Isble, heavenly inspirations, and the activity of hidden 
agencies. How doss it happen that an nncontrollable 
element, ft " sort of non-ego,*' is formed within " the 
ego " of the patient I How do insistent ideas, impera- 
tive conceptions, irrasiBtible impnlses, seize on the con- 
BciooBness of the patient 1 What ia the sonrce of the 
strange elements out of which paranoia evolvee ? This 
sonrce is the disaggrt^ted anbconsdonsness.* 

When my work was already complete Prof. James 
called my attention to the recent work of Wernicke 
GmndriBs der PBychiatrie,f in which the anthor dis- 
cnssea the phenomena of paranoia. It is interesting to 
observe that Dr. C. Wernicke is so near to the solntion 
of the problem and still he does not see it in its full 
light. He characteriEes paranoia aa a " sejmiction " of 
conscioofinesa ; he tells ns that in the state of paranoia 
the patient is vexed by what Weroioke calls " antoch- 
thonic ideas '* — ^ideas Uiat arise from the depth of the 
patient's " sejnhcted " mind, and which the patient pro- 
jects outside him. I heartOy agree witli Dr. Wernicke, 
and I am glad to find that the work of such a great 
phyaiolo^t ftnd psychiatrist falls in the same line with 
my own investigations. What, however, Dr. Wernicke 
does not see is the full meaning of "sejnncted con- 
Bcioosnees," the fact that jxzronoia w eaamHaUy a dia- 
eaaed hypnoidie state, a patholo^cal condition of &o 
snbconscioos self. 

The snbconscioQS self must not be conceived as any 
distinct being; it is rather a diSosed conscionsneee of 
any strength of intensity with a content rich and varied. 

* I inaj add that in m private talk with me Prol Boyw admit- 
ted that w« must look tor that source to the lubcoiuoioua. 
t Tbeil n, Die PvanoiMhen Zust&nde, I8W. 
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The BDbconacionB, as we have pointed out, u impersonsl. 
Oceadoiully, however, it reaches the phme of self-con- 
•cioiuneBS, bnt then soon rahaides again into its former 
impersonal obecurity. The sohconBcions self may be- 
come crystallized into a personality, but this personality 
is ephemeral, transient in its natnre. Snppose, now, 
that the snbconsdons or secondary self is easily disso- 
ciated &om the primary self or conscionB personality ; 
suppose, farther, that within the bosom of the snhcon- 
Boions a new personality is in the process of fonnatioo — 
a penonality no longer of an evanescent character, but ' 
of a stable natnre — we shall then have a case of de- 
composition of personality. The newly forming para- 
mtic personality will again and again obtnide itself on 
the primary coDscionsness, and time and again it will 
be beaten back into its Babconscions obscurity. The 
patient wilt then consider himself as having a devil 
within him, a demon that fights and tempts his honest 
personality. If the parasitio personaHty grows in 
strength or the primary personality is weakened the 
patient may regard himself as donble— the two person- 
alities are of equal rank. It is not, however, only one 
personality, but two, three, and even more coexistent 
personalities may be formed within the womb of the 
snbcoDscioQS. We have, then, the cases of the mental 
m^ady known under the name of demonomania. 

Demonomania is a special form of paranoia ; it is a 
decomposition of personality ; it is the formation of new 
personalities witlUn the depths of the suhconsoions. 
The patient claims to be possessed by a demon. The 
evil spirit sometimes recounts what he did on earth, 
and what he has done since he left it for the infernal 
re^ona. The attack throws the patient into a fnry of 
excitement, into violent convulsions. In the presence 
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of a stranger, eepeoiallj of a prieet, the violence of the 
coDTolnoaa is greatly increased. When the erims is 
over the patient looks abont with a somewhat astonished 
air, and retonw to the work in which he was engaged 
at the be^nning of the fit The patirat does not re- 
member what he had sud or done during the attack. 
In very rare cases, where there is memoty, the patient 
asserts : " I know well that he (the devil) has said bo, 
or done so and so, but it was not I. If my montlk has 
spoken, if my hand has strack, it was he who made me 
speak and caused the blows." The patient is sometimee 
poesessed not by one demon, bat by many demons. The 
patient feels and hears them moving in his body. 

8., forty years of age, is devoured by two demons 
who have taken up their abode in her hannchea and 
come forth through her ears. Devils have made several 
marks apon her person, and her heart is daily displaced. 
She shall never die, though the devil may tell her to go 
and drown herself. She has seen the two devils by 
which she is poasessed. They are cats, one of which 
is yellow and white, and the other black. She puts 
tobacco, wine, and particularly grease, npon her head 
and in her ears, to exorcise the devil. She walks con- 
stantly with naked feet in fair and rainy weather, and 
while walking picks np whatever comes in her way. 
She mislays her clothing ; eats largely. She sleeps not ; 
is filthy, emaciated, and her skin very much sunbamt. 
There is no coherence in the system of ideas that con- 
stantly occnpiee her mind. 

A young man at Charenton has a draaq in his abdo- 
men. The dra<^ or destiny enters his head, tortures 
him in a thousand ways during the day, and particD- 
larly in the night addresses and threatens him. If I 
ask this unfortunate young man what this dmioq may 
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be, " I know nothiag about it," he replies, " bat it ia 
a destiny that has been imposed apon me, and everj- 
thing hu been done to deliver me from it, bnt with- 
oat saccees." * 

Frof. James, in his article, Kotee on Aatomatic 
Writingit brings a v&rj interesting case of personality 
or ego decomposition akin to demonomania, or demoni- 
acal poBseesioa. The case is reported by Dr. Ira Bar- 
rows, of Providence. The record begins in the nine- 
teenth year of the patient's age, and continoes for sev- 
eral years. It runs as follows : 

**S^^ember 17, ISSO.—WHd with delirium. Tears 
her hair, piUow-cases, bedclothes, bath sheets, night- 
drees, all to pieces. Her right hand prevents her left 
haod, by seizing and holding it, from tearing ont her hair, 
bat she tears her clothes with her left hand and teeth. 

" S9th. — Complains of great pain in right arm, more 
and more intense when saddeoly it falls down by her 
ade. She looks at it in amazement Thinks it b^ongs 
to some one else ; positive it is not hers. Sees her right 
arm drawn aronnd her spine. Cnt it, prick it, do what 
yon please to it, she takea no notice of it Compluns 
of great pain in the neck and back, which she now calls 
her shonlder and arm ; no process of reasoning can con- 
vince her to the contrary. To the present time, now 
nearly five years, the hallacination remains firm. She 
believes her spine is her right arm, and that her right 
arm is a foreign object and a noisanoe. She believes it 
to be an arm and a hand, bnt treats it as if it had in- 
telligence and nuf^t keep away from her. She bites 
it, poonds it, pricks it, and in many ways seeks to drive 

• BwiQirol. Htntal lUladwa. 

f ProMedinga of tha AmoriBui Society lor Psjcbologicsl B»- 
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it from her. She calls it ' Stomp,' ' Old Stump.' Some- 
times she is in great excitement and t«ara, pounding 
Old Stnmp. Says Stomp has got this or the other that 
belongs to her. The hi8tor7 of September ia her daily 
and nightly history till October 25th. 

*' Nowmher lith. — From eleTen to twelve at night 
mts op, apparently asleep^ and writes with her paper 
gainst the wall. After she wakes seems to be oncon- 
aoioos of what she has written. 

« From November 20th to Janoary 1, 1861, raving 
delirimn ; polls her hair nearly all oot from the top t£ 
her head. The right hand protects her against the left 
as mach as possible. 

"Fdyruaay lat to 11th. — ^Under the infloenoe of 
mognetiBm writes poetty ; personates different persons, 
mostly those who have long since passed away. When 
in the magnetic state, whatever she does and says ia not 
remembered when ehe comes oat of it. Commenoee a 
series of drawings with her right paralyzed hand. Old 
Stomp. Also writes poetry with it Whatever Stomp 
writes, or draws, or does, e^e appears to take no inter- 
est in ; says it is none of hers, and that she wants noth- 
ing to do with Stnmp or Stamp's. I have sat by her 
bed and engaged her in conversation, and drawn her 
attention in rarioos ways, while the writing and draw- 
ing has been nnintermpted. 

'< JtforcA, 1861.— She, became blind. 

" Jcmuary 4, 186S. — Is still blind ; sees as well ynih 
eyes closed as open ; keeps them closed much of the time. 
Draws in the dark as well as in the light. Writes poe- 
try chiefly with the right hand, and often while it is dork. 
The handwriting difiers greatly in different pieces. 

" January 10th. — When her delirium is at it height, 
OS well as at all other times, her right hand is rational, 
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asking aad answering qneatioiifi in writing ; giving di- 
rections; tTying to prevent her tearing her clothes; 
when she palls out her hair it seizes and holds her left 
hand. When she is asleep it carries on conTsrsatioa ; 
writes poetry ; never sleeps ; acts the part of a none 
as far as it can ; palls the bedclothes over the patient, 
if it can reach them, when nncovered; rape on the 
headboard to awaken her mother (who always sleeps in 
the room) if anything occors, as spasms, etc. 

"Jitmianfj 1863. — At night and dnring her sleep 
Stmnp writes letters, some of them vety amosing; 
writes poetry, some pieces originaL Writes Hasty 
Podding, by Barlow, in several cantos, which she had 
never read ; all correctly written, but qneerly arranged 
— e. g., one line belon^ng in one canto would be trans- 
posed with another line in another canto. She has no 
knowledge of Latin or French, yet Stomp produces the 
following lines : 

" Sed tempoa recearit, mnd this wu kU over, 
Cum Illi auceenit, uother g&j rover; 
Nam com nsTigaret In hia own cutter, 
Fortentum appwet, which made them all fluttar. 

" Et borriduB angnia which thej behold, 
Baud dubio aangoia within tbetn ran cold; 
IVinginta podea hia head waa upraiied, 
Et corporis ledea in secret was placed. 

" Sic seipana manebat, so says the same joker, 
Et teae ferebat as stiff aa a poker; 
Tergum fricabat against the old lighthouse, 
Et sese libenbat of seal; detritus. 

"Tunc plumbo penninit thinking he hath him, 
At serpens exslluit full tbirtjr fathoms, 
Exsiluit mare with pain and affright, 
Cooatas abnare m (Ut as he might. 
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" Neqne ille Kcuti t no, nothing m> ruh, 
TeiTore lunt muti he'd made such a splsih ; 
Bed nunc adierunt the place to inspect, 
Et ■qiumaa viderunt, the which the; collect. 

" Qolcumque non credat and doubtfully nils, 
Adlocum accedat, thej'll show him the bcaIm; 
Quu, sola trpphes, they brought to the ehore ; 
Et causa est ea, the; couldnt get more. 

'*StDinp vritea both asleep and awake, and the 
writing goes on while she is occapied with hor left 
hand in other matters. Ask her what she ia writing, 
she replies, ' I am not writing ; that is Stnmp writing. 
X don't know what he is writing. I don't tronble mj- 
eelf with Btnmp'e doings.' Beads with her book 
npeide down, and sometimes when covered with the 
sheet. Stnmp produces two bills of fare in French. 

" Upon this one subject of her right arm she is a 
monomaniac. Her right hand and arm are not hers. 
Attempt to reason with her, and she holds up her left 
arm and says : ' This is mj left arm. I see and feel vaj 
right arm drawn behind me. Ton saj this Stnmp is 
my right arm. Then I hare three anns and hands.' 
In this arm the nerves of sensation are paralyzed, but 
the nerves of motion preserved. S^ bos no wUl to 
move iL She has no knowledge of its motion. This 
arm appears to have a separate intelligence. When 
she eleepB, it writes or converses bj signs. It never 
sleeps ; watches over her when she sleeps ; endeavours 
to prevent her from injuring herself or her clothing 
when she is raving. It seems to possess on independ. 
ent life," 

Prof. (Tamea, who is in posseesion of the full record, 
adds "that Old Stump naed to write to Miss W. iti 
the third person as Aona." 
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Instead of being possesaed by an evil epirit, aa is 
QBoaUj the nile in Catholic coantriea, thii patient waa 
poopeaaed b; a good spirit, who took care of the patient 
and watched over her, and who, like Bpirite in general, 
claimed to be clairvoyant. This good apirit waa prob- 
ably a peculiarly crystallized personality formed of the 
sane remnants of the patient's BubconaciooB self. 

In the Journal of Nervoas and Mental Diaeaaea * Dr. 
Irving C. Koaae deecribee the following interealing 
ease of triple petaonality : 

" M. L., age thirty-five ; brarier ; single ; nativi^, 
CoonectacDt ; education, common school ; religion. Bo- 
man Catholic. No hereditary or atavistic antecedents 
of note. His habits from earliest manhood have been 
of a kind that it would be charitable to designate sim- 
ply aa iir^^ular. Alooholio, nicotinic, and venereal ex- 
cesses have been followed by persistent mastnrbation 
and constant erotic tendency. 

" Nothing nnasnal oocnrred in his life ontil aboat 
18Si, when he got to drinking, became nervoos, sleep- 
less, and finally had mania apotu, with a seriee of ep- 
leptiform convnlsiona. His physicians prescribed more 
wfaiflk;y and a hypodermic of morphine, which did not 
qoiet him altogether, and while lying on the bed a 
' picture fonn ' appeared on the wall and gradually 
astnmed the form of Lucifer, whose voice issued forth, 
saying, 'Who has hold of your blood — God, or the 
devil ( ' (the beginning of the delusional state as near 
as can be ascertained). Leaping from the bed, he ran 
to a priest* B hoase for protection from the Evil One. 
Subsequently was sent to a private asylum for four 
weeks ; afterward under asylum treatment on three 

• Hansh, 1888. 
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diSerent occaraonB, about three yean iu all ; finally, es- 
caping and getting dmnk, was arrested for asing pro- 
fane language on the street, and apent fonr weeks in 
jail. Begaining his liberty, worked as porter, Lucifer 
still pnrsning him, but not so troublesome as formerly. 
On speaking to a priest abont the delusion, the patient 
was advised to stop drink. Shortly after went to New 
York, where he kept np his bad habits. At length re- 
turned to bis home in Connectieat, insulted his mother, 
sister, and a yoang woman Tidtor, owing to which 
erotic conduct ho was compelled to quit ibe paternal 
roof, ultimately bringing np in Boston, where he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. This last act was volun- 
taty, and not the outcome of Lucifer's instigation as 
were the preceding acts, eepedally those of a criminal 
or sinful nature ; but when asked by an examining 
officer if there had been anything the matter with him 
that would tend to disqualify him for military service, 
Lutnfer spoke up and said 'No.' After enlisting he 
kept up his bad habits. He was transferred to Wash- 
ington, where his orotic habits and eccentric conduct, 
particularly his speaking aloud to himself and geaticn- 
lating wildly while communing with Lucifer, attracted 
the attention of officers and men, and led to his being 
sent to a hospital. 

" M. L speaks of himself as on innocent person 
who is controlled by a spirit whom he calls ' the young 
man,' and who in his turn is under tiie infiuence of 
Lucifer, or, at any rate, is engaged in a continual strug- 
gle with the latter for supremacy in controlling the ac- 
tions of L. The young man abnaes himself sezually at 
times, but L. is not responsible for these actions. He 
does not see Lucifer, but hears him talking and roaring 
like a lion when opposed and angered, Lucifer telU 
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him to kill the writer or other person finding ont L.'e 
bnainesB, bnt he resieta that advice. 

" The patient is generallj well conducted, and when 
not asBiflting at work abont the ward will go to a ae- 
claded place, where he can be heard upbraiding Lacif er 
in a loud tone for attempting to cOQbt>l his Hpeech and 
actions against his will, and tempting him to do things 
that he knows to be improper. The patient dwells a 
great deal on the importance of reli^ous doties, ear- 
nestly wishes to comply with the mlee of the Chorcli, 
and believea that Lodfer can finally be expelled or 
chased ont by a species of exorcism. 

" Patient's memory is fair as regards dates, bat he 
is indifferent to snrronndings and to recent occorrences, 
political or other. Knew when Mr. Cleveland was 
President ; don't know who is now and don't care, his 
only concern being to get )iis personality ont of tronUe, 
as he feels that he has to answer to GK>d for being the 
cause of them. For the past six years he has been in 
league with Ladfer to 'down ' L., bnt for the lost six 
months he has endeavoared to give np hia dealings 
with Lucifer and to assist L. to retnni to Ood. He, as 
the 'yoang man,' wants to become L-'a good angel. 
Formerly he was L.'s bad angel or evil comisellor, ow- 
ing to some sinful act which placed him in Lucifer's 
power. At each attempt to emancipate himself from 
Ae power of Lucifer the latter tantalizes him in every 
conceivable way. He says Ladfer is afraid of (?od, 
bnt tries to bluff L. into Uie belief that Ood does not 
know and see all things. The patient keeps religious 
souvenirs about him, which displease Lucifer and in- 
duce ' kicking ' on his part" 

The phenomena of insistent concepts, of impers- 
tive ideas, of impolave mania, of fftrftrnTmya^ of pam- 
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DOia and demonomania, can be fnlly reprodnced in our 
laboratories. From the way we induce the phenomena 
artificially we can leam how they ori^nate Epontsrie- 
otuly. To bring abont inoBtaQt concepts, irreoBtible 
impulaee, and all kinds of chongee of the e^, we must 
disBodate the Becondoiy sabconecioiis self from the pri- 
mary controlling conscionBnese ; we mtut then inoculate 
the snbconscioQB self with the idea, impalae, or Bpecious 
personality, and make a deep deft between the two 
selves by enforcing amnesia, otherwiM the sn^estion 
will simply rise as a memory. Once, however, disag- 
gregation is enforced, we can easily indnce all kinds of 
insistent ideas, imperative concepts, all forms of irre- 
eistible impnlsee, all sorts of changes of peisonaHty ; 
and we may assert that all theae forma of ifMontfy 
ham at their hcuia a ditaggregaUon qf eonaeioumsu, a 
diatooiation (f the primary and aecondary aubcoi^ 
acioua adves. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB TRAITS OF THS BUBOOSBOIOUa 8BI.F. 

Ws are now ia a pontioD to characterize the onder- 
groimd eelf . 

The aabvakmg self is stapid; it lacks all critical 
sense. A thing must be told to it plainly in all details, 
and even titea it follows more the letter than the spirit 
of the suggestion. I remind the reader of Prof. W. 
Jameses subject who smoked but " one " pipe the whole 
day, and also of my own subject, who, on being sug- 
gested not to have any slight headache, next day came 
complaining of violent pain. The lack of critical sense 
is well I»waght oat in the following experiment : 

Mr. y. F. is hypnotized and is sn^ested to be Sam 
Smith, a bootblack, ten years of age. 

Mep. What is yonr name ? 

Sui. Sam Smith. 

&p. Yonr occupation 1 

Sub. A bootblack. 

Stp. How old are yon f 

Sub. Ten years. 

£a^. What is your father's name ! 

Sub. (GiveB his father's correct name.) 

£S>>p. How is it that yoor name is Bam Smith and 
jour father's is different f 

Svb: I do not know. 

SN 
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On another occasion I made the following experi- 
ment on the same subject : 

.£bp. Are yoa alive ? 

Sub. Tea. 

Mtp. No, you are dead. 

Sub. Yee, I think I am dead. 

.Eep. How long is it since yon died I 

iSub. A few days ago. 

£kyf. From what disease I 

Sub. 1 do not know ; jost died. 

Mcp. Can you hear and feel me f 

Sub. Tea. 

£iBp. Bnt how can yon feel if yoa are dead 1 

Sub. 1 do not know. 

The subwaking self ia ready to take any angles- 
tion, no matter how ridiculons or painful the sugges- 
tion is. 

Mr. Y. F. is hypnotized and is suggested that on 
swRkeuing he abonld light the gas and bow to the lig^t 
whenever the door is opened. On awakening lie at 
once rushes to light the gas, and is at last satisfied iihea 
be sees the flame. 

Ei^. What did you lig^t the gas for t 

Sub. I do not know, onless I wanted to li^t mj 
pipe. 

M^. Bnt you have no pipe. 

Sub. That is true, but th«n I can light a cigarette. 
(Takes a cigarette from my table, lights it, and begina 
to poS.) 

The reason here givea by the sabject is extremely 
stupid, because be could far eaner light directly the 
cigarette with the match, and, besides, the gas jet was 
BO high up that he had to g^ve a good jump to reach it. 

I then opened the door. The subject bowed to th« 
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light I opened the door again ; again the aabject 
bowed to the gas jet. Each ojieQiDg of the door waa 
followed by a polite bow to the fire. 

£a^. Why do you bow to the fire ? 

Sub. I do not know. I Bnppose I am practising. 
I do not know. I feel like a chomp while I am 
doing it 

£Ssp. "Why are yon doing it I Can yon give any 
reason I 

Sub, None, except that I want to. 

Hep. Have yon any desire to do it t 

Sub. Yes, I think it ia a nice thing to do. 

I take the hand of the Bobject, put it on the table, 
and tell the hypnotic self that the pencil is a lighted 
candle, the flames issuing from the point When I 
now touch any part of the snbject's body with the 
pcnnt of the pencil the self Bcrearas from great pain. I 
tell the self, *' Yon have a toothache," and he does get 
the ache. 

The subwaking aelf is extremely crednlons ; it lacks 
all sense of the tme and rational. " Two and two make 
five." "Yea." Anything ia accepted if sufficiently 
em|diamzed by the hypnotizer. The snggeetibility and 
. imitativeneBS of the subwaking self was discussed by 
me at great length. Wbat I should like to point out 
here ia the extreme servility and cowardliness of that 
self. Show hesitation, and it will show fight; com- 
mand authoritatively, and it will obey alaviahly.* 

The subwaking self is devoid of all morality; it 
will steal without the least scmple ; it will poison ; it 
will Btab ; it will aBsaasinate its best friends without the 



* This is well fllustnted in Ibe ezperimnits on mf mbJMt A. 
Fiugold, see Chipter XXIV. 
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least Bcrnple. When completely cut off from the wak< 
ing person it Ib precluded from conscience.* 

The sabwaldag self dreaees to faahion, goonpa in 
company, rons riot in bnaineBB panics, revels in the 
crowd, storms in the mob, and prays in the camp meet- 
ing. Its senses are acnte, but its sense is niL Aaso- 
ciation by contigpity, the mental mechanism of Ihe 
bmte, is the only one that it poaseeses. 

The subwaking self lacks all personaHty and indi- 
Tidnality; it ie absolutely servile; it works according 
to no majdms ; it has no moral law, no law at all. To 
be a law onto one's self, the chief and essential charac- 
teristic of personality, is jost the very trait the subwak- 
ing self 80 glaringly lacks. The enhwaking self has no 
will; it is blown hither and thither by all aorta of in- 
coming snggeetionB. It w MsentiaSy a brutal self. 

The primary self alone poBsesses true personality, 
will, and self-control. The primary self alone is a law 
onto itself — a person having the power to investigate 
his own nature, to discover &nlta, to create Ideals, to 
strive after them, to stmggle for them, and by con- 
tinuous, strenuous efforts of will to attain higher and 
higher stages of personality. 

Zwei Seelen wotaneii, achi in meiner Bnut^ 
Die eine wiU aicb tod der kodeni trennen : 
Die eine hilt, in derber Liebeiliut, 
Bicb «n die Welt, mit klammernden Otguim ; 
Die andre hebt gewaltBun rich Toa Diut 
Zu den Geflldea hoher Ahneo. — FAcn. 



* See on interesting uticle bj Lifbtnlt in the ZelUohrift tBr 
Hjpnotiamtn for April and littj, 180S. 
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BrooxsTiBiTJTT u A fundamental attribnte of manV 
nature. We most therefore expect that man, in bu 
sodal capacity, will display this general property ; and 
so do we actually find the case to be. What is repaired 
ia only the condition to bring abont a disa^regatioQ in 
the social coascionsDesB. This disaggregation may 
dther be fleeting, unstable — then the type of su^eeti- 
bili^ is that of the normal one ; or it may become stable 
— then the soggestibility is of the abnormal ^pe. Ths 
one ia the avggeePihiUtt/ qf the crowd, the other tKat qf 
the mob. In the mob direct suggestion is effective, in 
the crowd indirect suggestion. The clever stamp orator, 
the politician, the preacher, fix the attention of their lis- 
■ tenera on themselves, interesting them in the " subject." 
They as a rule distract the attention of the crowd by 
their stories, frequently giving the suggestiou in some 
indirect and strikiBg way, winding up the long yam by 
a climax requiring the immediaie eaeecution of the sog- 
gested act. Out of the infinite number of cases, I take 
the first that comes to my hand : 
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In AngOBt 11, 1895, at Old Orchard, Me., a camp 
me^ng was held. The pnrpoae wae to raise a collec- 
tion for the evangelization of the world. The preacher 
'gare hia anggeBtionB in the following way : 

" The most impreeeive memory I have of foreign 
lands is t^e crowds, the billows of lost humanity dash- 
ing ceaaeleesly on the shores of eternity. . . . How des- 
perate and unloved they are — no joy, no spring, no 
song in their reli^on I I once heaid a Chinaman tell 
why he was a Christian. It seemed to him that he waa 
down in a deep pit, with no means to get ont [Story.] 
Hare yon wept on a lost world as Jeans wept t If not, 
woe onto yon. Yonr religion is hat a dream and a 
fancy. We find Chriat testing his disciples. Sh^ he 
make them his partners? Beloved, he is testing yon 
to-day. [Indirect sog^estion.] He conld convert one 
thonsand millionaires, but he is giving us a chance. 
[Su^^estion more direct than before.] Have we feith 
enough ? [A discourse on ffuth follows here.] Qod 
can not bring about great things without faith. I be- 
lieve the coming of Jeena vrill be brou^t about by one 
who believee strongly in it. . . . Beloved, if yon are 
going to give grandly for God yon have got faith. 
[The su^estion ia still more direct.] The lad with 
the five loaves and the two small fiahes [story] — ^when 
it was over the little fellow did not lose his buns ; there 
were twelve baaketa over. . . . Oh, beloved, how it 
will come back I . . . Some day the King of kings will 
call yon and give yon a kingdom of glory, and just for 
trusting him a little I What you give to-day is a great 
investment. . . . Some day God will let us know how 
much better he can invest our b^aaoree than we oar- 
selves." The suggestion was effective. Money ponred 
in from all sides, contribntions ran from hundreds 
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into tlionsands, into tens of tlioasands. The crowd 
contribnted lui much as eeventy thoasand doUars. 

A diBa{^r^;ation of conacionsnesa is easily effected 
in the crowd. Some of the conditions of suggestibility 
work in the crowd with great power and on a laige 
scale. The social psychical scalpels are big, powerful ; 
their edges are extremely keen, and they cut sare and 
deep. If anything gives ns a strong Benae of oar indi- 
vidnality, it is sorely onr voluntary movements. We 
may say that the individual self grows and expands 
with the increase of variety and intensi^ of its vol- 
untary activity; and conversely, the life of the indi- 
vidual self sinks, shrinks with the decrease of variety 
and intensity of voluntary movements. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that the condition of limitation of vol- 
nntary movements is of great importance in so^ies- 
tibility in general, and this condition is of the more 
importance since it, in fact, can bring about a narrow- 
ing down of the field of cousciouBneBB with the cod- 
ditions consequent on that contraction — all favonr- 
able to suggestibility. Now nowhere else, except 
perhaps in solitary confinement, are the voluntary 
movements of men so limited as they are in the crowd ; 
and the laiger the crowd is the greater is this limita- 
tion, t^e lower sinks the individual self. IntensUy of 
personaUpy ie in inveras proportion to the nuirAer of . 
aggregated men. This law holds true not only in the 
case of crowds, but also in the case of highly organized > 
masses. Large, massive social organisms produce, as a 
rale, very small persons. Great men are not to be 
fotmd in ancient Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, but 
rather in the diminutive commnuities of ancient Greece 
and Judea. 

This condiHon of liisitatioa of votuutary move- 
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mente is one of the prime conditioDB that help to bring 
about a deep, a more or less lasting dissociatioQ in 
the consciousnesa of the crowd — the crowd passes into 
the mob-Btate. A large gathering on acooont of the 
cramping of Tolnntaiy moTements eaaly falls into a 
state of abnormal staggeetibilit^, and is easily moved 
hj a ringleader or hero. Large assembliee cany within 
themselves the germs of the possible mob. The crowd 
contains within itself all the elements and conditions 
&roarable to a diaaggr^iation of coDscionsnefle. What 
is required is only that an interesting object, or that 
some sudden violent impressions shoold strongly fix 
the attention of the crowd, and plonge it into that 
state in which the waking pereonality is shorn of its 
dignity and power, and the naked subwaking self alone 
remains face to face with the external environment 

Besides limitation of Tolontary movements and con- 
traction of the field of conBciouBness, there are also 
present in the crowd, the matrix of the mob, the con- 
ditions of monotony and inhibition. When the preach- 
er, the politician, the stomp orator, the ringleader, the 
hero, gains the ear of the crowd, an ominona alence 
sets in, a silence frequently characterized as ** awfuL" 
The crowd is in a state of overstrained expectetion; 
with suspended breath it watehes the hero or the inter- 
esting, ^l-aba:>rbing object. Distorbing impresfflona 
are excluded, put down, driven away by main force. 
So great is the silence induced in the fascinated crowd, 
that very freqaently the buzzing of a fly, or even the 
drop of a pin, can be distinctly beard. AH interfering 
impressions and ideas are inhibited. The crowd is en- 
tranced, and rapidly merges into the mob-state. 

The great novelist Count Tolstoy gives the follow- 
ing characteristic description of a crowd passing into 
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the entranced condition of the mob : ** The crowd re- 
nuuned silent, and preeaed on one another closer and 
cloaer. To bear the preeenre of one another, to breathe 
in this stifling, contagions atmosphere, not to have the 
power to stir, and to expect something unknown, in- 
comprehenmble, and terrible, became intolerable. Those 
who were in the front, who saw and heard eTerything 
that took place, all those stood with eyes fall of fright, 
widely dilated, with open months ; and straining their 
whole strength, tbej kept on their bocks die preasnre 
of those beMnd them." * 

The following concrete cases taken from American 
life will perhaps show clearly the factors that work in 
tiie entrancement of the crowd, and will also disclose 
die disaggregation of conscionmess effected in the pop- 
ular mind. 

One of the American newspapers gives the follow- 
ing sensational bat interesting account of feminine 
crowds entranced by Paderewaki : " There is a chatter, 
a rustling of programmes, a waring of fans, a nodding 
of featheiv, a general air of expectancy, and the lights 
are lowered. A bush. All eyee are turned to a small 
door leading on to the stage ; it is opened. Paderew- 
ski entetB. ... A storm of applause gieets him, . . . 
bnt after it comes a tremulons hnsh and a prolonged 
sigh, . . . created by the long, deep inhalation of up- 
ward of three thousand women. . . . Paderewski is at 
' the piano. . . . Thousands of eyes watch everj common- 
place morement [of his] through opera glasses with an 
intennt7 painful to observe. He the idol, they the 
idolators. . . . Toward the end of the performsnce 
the most decorous women eeem to abandon tbemselTes 

■ Voiiut I Mir. <Ww and Pnot.} 
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to the influence. . . . Tbere are dgha, eoba, the tight 
cliDchinj^ of the palms, the bowing of the head. Fer- 
Tid exclamations ; ' He is mj master 1 ' are heard in 
the feminine mob." In this highly erauatioiial report 
the paper nnconfldooBly describes all the conditions re 
quisite to eSect a disaggregation of conscionsness. 

The conditions of crowd entran cement are dearly 
revealed in the following case : 

In 1896 a "modem Messiah," a " Man-Christ" hj 
name of Francis Schlatter, appeared in this coontry. 
He worked miracles. People believed in his divine, 
Bopematnral power. Men, women, and children flocked 
to him from all sides, and Schlatter did core many of 
them of " tiie ills of the flesh " by " mere laying on of 
hands," ae the hypnotizer treats the entranced subject 
or the one he intends to entrance. A disa^jr^a- 
tion of conscioasness was easily effected in the manipo- 
lated crowd of believers, die snbwaking reflex self 
eme^ed, and Schlatter's suggestions took effect A 
rqwrter describes the scene as follows ; 

"Men, women, and children with the imprint of 
mentiJ illness upon their faces were on all sides. . . . 
Every moment the crowd was angmented, . . . and 
soon the place was a sea of heads as far as the eye could 
see. [Limitation of voluntary movements.] . . . Then 
a sodden movement went through the assemblage, and 
even the faintest whisper was hushed. [Monotony, in- 
hibition.] . . . Schlatter had come." [Concentration 
of attention]. The reporter, as the individoal of the 
crowd, fell into the trance condition characteristic of 
the peiwn in the mob. " As I approached him," 
writes the reporter, " I became possened of a certain 
eupematwal /ear, loMoh it vxu diffioidi to analyee. 
My faUh in the man grena tn apito of my r«uon^ 
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The waking, controlling, thinking, reasoning aelf began 
to waver, to lose ito power, and the reflex, Bobwaking 
consciousness began to aiisert itself. " As he released 
m; handfl my soul acknowledged some power in this 
man that m; mind and my brain (I) seemed to fight 
against When he enclasped my hands I felt as 
thongb I conld kneel at hisfeei and call him master" 

Tha suggestion given to the entranced crowd bj the 
"master" spreads like wildfire. The given snggeetion 
reverberates from individual to individual, gathers 
strength, and becomes bo overwhelming as to drive the 
crowd into a fury of activity, into a frenzy of excite- 
ment. As the snggeations are taken by the mob 
and executed the wave of excitement risea higher and 
higher. Each fulfilled suggestion increases the emo- 
tion of the mob in volume and intend^. Each new 
attack is followed by a more violent paroxysm of furious 
demoniac teenzj. The mob is like an. avalanche : the 
more it rolls the more menacing and dangeroas it grows. 
The sn^estion ^ven by the hero, by the ringleader, 
by Uie maeter of the moment, is taken up by the crowd 
and is reflected and reverberated from man to man,, 
nntil every soul is dizzied and every person is stunned. 
In the entranced crowd, in the mob ; every one influ- 
ences and is inflaenced in his turn ; ey^rj one suggests 
and is snggeeted to, and the surg^g billow of sug' 
gestion swells and risee ontil it reaches a formidable 
bd^t. 

Suppose that the number of individnals in the crowd 
is 1,000, that the enei^ of the eugjiiested idea in the 
" master " himself be represented by 50, and that only 
one half of it can be awakened in others ; then the 
hero awakens an energy of 25 in every individual, who- 
E^UQ in bia or her turn awakens in every one an 
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eneifu of 13'5. The total energj srosaed by the hero 
18 eqoAl to 35 X 1,000 ~ 25,000. The total enei^ of 
snggefltion awakened hj each iodividDal in the crowd u 
equal to 12-5 X 1,000, or 12,600 (the hero being in- 
cluded, aa he ifl, after all, bnt a part of the crowd). 
Since the nmnber of indiridoals in the crowd i« 1,000, 
we have the met^ rising toasmachaa 12,500 X 1,000; 
adding to it the 35,000 produced by the ringleader, we 
have the total energy of snggestion Bmonating to 1^- 
535,000 1 • 

The mob enei^ grows faster than the increase of 
Dnmbers. The mob spirit grows and expands wits' 
each fresh human increment. Like s cannibal it feeds 
on human beings. In my article A Stndy of the Mob f 
I point oat that the mob has a self of its own ; that the 
personal self is enppreased, swallowed up by it, so much 
BO that when the latter comes once more to the li^t of 
day it is frequently horrified at the work, the crime, 
the mob self had committed ; and that once tiie mob 
self is generated, or, tnier to say, bronght to the aorface, 
it possesses a strong attractiTe power and a great capa- 
atj oi assimilation. It attracts fresh indindaals, breaks 
down their personal life, and qnickly assimilates them ; 
it effects in them a disaj^fregation of confidoasnesB and 
assimilates the sabwaking Belres. Out of the avhoak- 
inff tdveB ^e mohsdf apringg into being. The assimi- 
lated individual expresses nothing bat the energy sug- 
gestion, the will of the entranced crowd; he enters 
folly into the spirit of the mob. This can be well 
illnstrated by a carious incident describing the riots of 
the military colonists in Bnssia in 1831, laksa from the 
memcors of Fanaev : 

• Sw Appmdiz'l, f Atlantic Monthl;, YOmarj, 1SB6, I 
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** While Sokolor was fighting hard for his life I 
■aw t corporal lying on the piazza and crying bitterly. 
On my qaestion, ' Why do yon ciy f ' he pointed in the 
direction of the mob and exclaimed, ' Oh, they do not 
kill a commander, bat a father I * I told him that in- 
stead of it he Bhoold rather go to Sokolov'B aid. He 
rose at once and ran to the help of his commander, A 
little later when I came with a few Boldiers to SokoloVo 
help, I foond the same coiporal striking Sokolor with 
a dnb. * Wretch, what are yon doing f Have you not 
told me be waa to yon like a father t ' To which he 
aoHwered : ' It ia mu^ a time, yoor honor ; all the peo- 
ple strike him ; why should I keep qniet ? ' " 

To take another interesting: example: Daring the 
Bnioan anti^Jewiah riots in 1881 .the city of Berditoher, 
consisting mainly of Jewish inhalntants, snffered from 
. Jewish mobs. One day a Jewish mob of abont fifteen 
thonsand men, armed with clubs, batchers' knires, and 
revolvers, marched through the streets to the railway 
station to meet the Katzapi.* To the surprise of intel- 
ligent observers, many ChristianB were found to partici- 
pate in this Jewish mob. 

An interesting case of this kind is brought by the 
Bev. H. 0. Fish in bis Handbook of Kevivals : 

" While a revival was in progress in a certain vil- 
lage a profane tavern keeper swore he wonid never be 
found among the fools who were running to the meet- 
ings. On bearing, however, of the pleasing mode of 
singing his cariosity was excited, and he said he did not 
know but be might go and hear the singing, but with 
an imprecation that he would never hear a word of the 

' A Mtlo-RoMiBD turn for Taliko-RoMkiu. In «U miI1-J«w 
iah riota YoUko-BosaiMu were the ringleaden, 
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Benuon. Aa soon as the hymn before the sermon was 
sung he leaned forward and secored both ears against 
the sermon with his forefingers. Happening to with- 
draw one of hiB forefingers, the words, * He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear,' pronounced with great ao- 
1eainit7, entered the ear that was open and stmck him 
with irresiBtible force. He kept bis hand from retain- 
ing to the ear, and, feehng an impreesioa he hod never 
known before, presently withdrew the other finger and 
hearkened with deep attention to the discourse which 
followed." The tavern keeper was fascinated, drawn 
into the mob of true believers, was converted, and, 
in the words of the Sev. H. C. Fish, "became truly 
jHons." 

The power of suggestion possessed by the revival 
meeting is well brought out in another case related by 
theKev. H. C. Fish;* 

" An actress in one of the English provincial Aea- 
tres was one day passing through the streets of the 
town when her attention was attracted by the sound of 
v<rices. Cnrioeily prompted her to look in at an open 
door. It was a social (revival) meeting, and at the 
moment of her observation they were onging : 

Depth of men7 I cu than be 
Uercy atiU reeerred for me I 

She stood motionless daring a prayer which was 
offered. . . . The words of the hymn followed her. 
. . . The manager of the theatre called npon her one 
morning and requested her to sustain the principal 
character in a new play which was to be performed the 
next week. . . . She promised to appear. The char- 

* Handbook of BeTiTkU. 
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acter she asBumed required her on her firet entnuice to 
ong a song, and when the curtain was drawn up the 
orcheetra immediatelj b^^n the accompaniment. But 
she stood aa if loat in thought (she seenied to have fallea 
into a trance), and as one foi^etting all aroond her and 
her own sitaation. The mosio ceased, but she did not 
sing, and, aupporang her to be overcome by embarraas- 
ment, the biaid again commenced. A second time they 
paused for her to b^n, but stUl she did not open hsr 
lips, A third time the air was played, and then with 
clasped hand and eyes sofinsed with tears she sang not 
Qie words of the aong^" but the verses suggested to her 
at the revival meetdng : 

Depth of mercy I can then be 
Hercj itUI reeerred for me t 

" The performance," the Kav. H. C. Fish naively 
adds, "was snddenly ended." 

The extreme impnlsiveness of the mob self is noto- 
riooB. No sooner is a snggestios accepted, no matter 
how criminal, how inhuman it might be, than it is im- 
mediately realised, nnlesa another SD^;eetion more in 
accord with the general nature of sng^eetions in which 
the mob self was trained, interferes and deflects the 
energy of the mob in another direction. The follow- 
ing interesting case will perhaps best illnstrate my 
meaning: 

On Febmary 9S, 1896, at Wichita Falls, Texas, a 
mob of several thousand men attacked the jail where 
two bank robbers were confined. The mob battered 
the jail doors and forcibly took poasesnon of the two 
prisoners. The two men were taken to the bank 
which they attempted to rob the day before. An im- 
provised Bcafiold was erected. The first impolse of the 
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mob wu to iurn ihe privmert. Soatting was the 
programau. This inqaimtorial mode of ezecntioD 
"without Bhodding human blood" was by su^estioD 
changed to hanging, the way of ezecation commonly 
in nae in this coimtry to inflict capital ponishment, 
the way lA morder commtm to all American lynch- 
ing moba. 

The conanonsnesB of the mob is reflex in ita nature. 
In the entranced crowd, in the mob, social conadona- 
neaa ia disaggregated, thns ezpoaing to the direct influ- 
ence of the enrironmeDt the reflex consdoiLBneBe of the 
Bodal sabwaking self. The sabwaking mob self slum- 
ben within tiie bosom of socie^. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

SOOIBTT ASD SPIDBHIOB. 

Wats aninmlB, on accooot of the great dangers that 
IlireBten them, begin to rove abont in groupe, in com* 
paniee, in berds, and thus become social, soch animals, 
on pain of extinction, most varj in the direction of sng- 
gestibility ; tiiey most become more and more sosoep- 
tible to tiie emotional ezpreasion of their comrades, and 
reprodace it instantaneously at the first impreeaion. 
When danger is drawing near, and one of the herd de- 
tects it saA gives vent to his moficnlar espreasion of 
fear, attempting to escape, those ef his comrades who 
■re most susceptible reproduce the movements, ezperi- 
Nioe the same emotions that agitate their companion, 
and are thns alone able to sorvive in the etrnggle for 
existence. A delicate susceptibility to the movements 
of his fellows is a question of life and death to the in- 
dividnal in the herd. Bnggestibility is of vital impor- 
tance to the group, to sodety, for it is the only way of 
lapid commtmicalion social bmtes can posmbly possess. 
Kataral selection seizes on this variation and develops 
it to its highest degree. Individuals having a more 
delicate susceptibility to sng^iestions sarrive, and leave 
a greater progeny which more or less inherit the char- 
acteristics of their parents. In the new generation, 
again, natural selection resumes its merdless work, mak- 
80S 
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ing the nsefol tnit of anggestibiUtj still more promi- 
oent, and the sifting procees goes on thoe for geoera- 
tiona, endleeslj. A highly developed Bng^eetibUity , aa 
exb«me, keen Busceptibilitj to the Bensori-motor sag- 
geetions, coDung from its compaoionB, and immediatelj 
realizing those an^estions by passing through the mo- 
tor processes it witnesses, is the only way hj which the 
social bmte can become conscioos of the emotions that 
agitate its fellows. The sentinel posted by the wasps 
becomes agitated at the sight of danger, Sies into the 
interior of the nest buzzing violently, the whole nestful 
of wasps raises a buzzing, and is thus pnt into the same 
state of emotion which the sentinel experiences. 

Snggeetibility is the cement of the herd, the very 
sool of the primitive social gronp. A herd of sheep 
stands packed close together, looking abstractedly, sta- 
pidly, into vacant space. Frighten one of them ; if the 
animal b^ins to mn, frantic with terror, a stampede 
ensnes. Kach sheep passes throogh the movements of 
its neighbonr. The herd actr like one body animated 
by one soul. Social life presupposes sa^estion. No 
society without suggestibility. Man is a social animal, 
no doubt ; but Ae i» social "because he is sug^est^lc. 
Suggestibility, however, requires disaggr^ation of oon- 
scionsnees ; hence, society presupposes a cleavage of the 
mind, it presupposes a plane of cleavage between the 
differentiated individuality and the nndiSer^tiated re- 
flex consdonsnesB, the indifferent subwaking self. So- 
eiety and menial epidemics are irUimately rilated/ for 
the social gregcurious sdf ia the auggestahU suboonseiates 
tdf. 

The very organizatioD of society keeps up the disag- 
gr^ation of consciousness. The rales, the customs, the 
laws of society are oat^orioal, imperative Absolute. 
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One mnst obey them on pain of death. Blind obedi- 
ence ia a social Tirtne.'" But blind obedience is the 
very essence of suggeatibilitj, tlie conatitntion of the 
disaggregated subwaking Eelf. Society by its natarc, 
by its organization, tends to run riot in mobs, "n^Tiina^ 
crazes, and all kinds of mental epidemics. 

With the development of society the economical, 
political, and reli^oos institDtions become more and • 
more differentiated ; their mles, laws, by-laws, and rega- 
lations become more and more detailed, and tend to 
cramp tlie indiyidual, to limit, to construn his volnn- 
tat7 movements, to contract his field of conscionsnesB, 
to inhibit all extraneoos ideas — in short, to create con- . 
ditions requisite for a disaggr^ation of conscionsnesa. 
If, now, Bomething striking fixes the attention of the 
public — a brilliant cunpaign, a glittering holy image, 
or a bright ** silver dollar " — the subwaking social self, 
the demon of the demos, emerges, and society is agi- 
tated with crazes, manias, panics, and mental plagnea 
of all sorts. 

With the growth and civilization of society, institD- 
tions become more steble, laws more ri^d, individnali^ 
is more and more cmahed out, and the poor, barren ^ 
, subwaking self is exposed in all its nakedness to the 
vicissitades of the external world. In civilized society 
laws and regulations press on the individual from all 
sides. Whenever one attempts to rise above the dead 
level of commonplace life, instantly the social screw 
b^ns to work, and down is bronght upon him the 

' ' "The TMt mmjorltj of penona," writM F. Oklton. **ot oor mm 
hsva a tiKunl tuidenej to shrink from the TMpaiuibllity of ittand- 
Ing uul acting alone; thejesalt the vox pop¥li,tma when thej 
know it to be the uttenne« of a mob ot nobodiv, into the vox Dei. 
and tbey an willing slaveii to tradition, autboritj, and coatom." 
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tremeadooB weight of the Bocio-atatic press, and it 
sqaeezee him bade into the mire of mediocrity, fre- 
qaeatly cnuhing him to death for his bold attempt 
Man's relatdons in life are determined and fixed for 
him ; he is told how he must pnt on his tie, and the waj 
be must wear his coat ; such should be the f ashioa of his 
drees on this porticalar occauon, and snch shoold be the 
.form of hia hat ; here most he nod hie head, pnt on a 
solemn air ; and there take off bis bat, make a profoond 
bow, and display a smile foil of delight. PeTBonalit7 is 
suppressed by the rigidity of social organization ; the 
coltiTated, civilized individoal is an antomston, a mere 
puppet. 

Under the enormons weight of the Bocio-static presa, 
nnder the crushing pressure of economical, political, and 
religions regulations there is no possibility for the indi- 
vidual to determine his own relations in life ; tiiere is 
no possibility for him to move, lire, and think f nely ; 
the personal self sinks, the soggestible, sabconscious, 
social, impersonal self rises to die snrface, gets truned 
and cultivated, and becomes the hysterical actor in all 
the tragedies of historical life. 

Laws and mobs, society and epidemics — are th^ 
not fmtagonistic f In poiat of fact they are intimately, 
vitally interrelated, they are two sides of the same 
shield. 

Under normal conditions social activity no doabt 
works wonders ; it elaborates such marvellous products 
as language, folklore, mythology, tribal- oi^anization, 
etc. — products that can only be studied and admired by 
the intellect of the scientist. When, however, the so- 
cial conditions are of such a nature as to charge society 
with strong emotional excitement, or when the institu- 
tions dwarf individuality, when they arrest personal 
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growth, wbea they hinder the free development tmd 
exercise of the pereonal controlling consciousnesB, then 
society falls into a hypnoid condition, the social mind 
gets disaggregated. The gregarious self begiufi.to move 
within tlie bosom of the crowd and becomes active ; the 
demon of the demos emerges to the snrface of social 
life and throws the body politic into coDvoIsions of de- 
moniac fury. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

8TAKPBDE8. 

Mental epidemics, panics, stampedes occnrring in 
social animalB, are especially interesting from oar point 
of view. In the Journal of Mental Science for Janu- 
ary, 1872, Dr. W. Lander Lindsay brings a few cases 
of stampedes among cavalry horses. Of these stam- 
pedes four deeerre oar spec^ attention. Three were 
English and one was Boseian. 

On Monday, Angost 30, 1871, a stampede happened 
among the horses of the Firgt life Gnard, encamped on 
Cove Common, near Aldershot The Doily Telegraph 
of September 1, 1871, gives the following description 
of the panic : " A endden noise frightened the horses 
of two officers and caosed them to start from their 
pickets, followed by six troop horses. A panic then 
seized on the whole line ; three hundred horses broke 
loose timrtUaneously, running in all directions, some 
dragging the cords and pins, and all wearing their sad- 
dle cloths. . . . Almost every open route had been 
taken by the fngitives. ... At one point the troop 
dashed against the closed toll-gate and smashed it 
to pieces, while . . . many plunged against stakes or 
odier obstmctions, serioosly injuring themselves. Sev- 
eral dropped down dead within an hour; some were 
drowned in the canal, and othras were eaptnred in a 
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crippled Btate." "Who could have ttoaght," exclaims 
the Times, " tb&t horses would go mod, like Goldsmith's 
dog, to gain some private end of their own 1 and yet, 
what othra coDclosion can we form f . . . A sedate and 
Ttrtnons body of three hundred horses enddenly going 
mad, rnoning over one another, kicking and fighting 
among themselves, and committing suicide by all the 
means in their power. . . . The three hundred horses 
. . . became frenzied with the same unity of purpose." 

On September 2, 1871, a second stampede occurred 
' to the horses of the Second Dragoon Ouards, also en- 
camped on Cove Common. This time the stampede 
was on a somewhat smaller scale than the first one. 
According to the Daily News of September 4, 1S71, 
"seventy-six horses snddenly broke loose from the 
right wing of the regiment and galloped madly in all 
directions. The vast expanse of common ground in 
the locality is intersected by the Basingstoke Canal and 
numerous ditches, into which many of the animus 
plunged or fell, and were with difficult rescued from 
drowning or suffocation." 

Next day, September 3d, a still smaller stampede of 
forty only occurred in the same camp to the horses of 
the Tendi Hussars. The epidemic was rapidly losing 
ground, and vanished altogether with the third stam- 
pede. 

If now we inquire after the immediate or exdting 
cause in all these stampedes, we find it invariably to be 
some very trivial accident, in itself utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Thus the first stampede 
was caused by a flock of geese that disturbed the repose 
of the chargers, and the second was brought about by 
*' a runaway horse from an adjacent camp." The excit- 
ing cause was insignificant ; what, then, was the pre- 
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diBpoaing cause f — The natural social tuggestffnlUy cf 
haraekind. 

Compare now theee eqaine Btampedes with similar 
stampedes or panies among men. Tlie following case 
ma,j serve as a good illnBtratdon : 

la the year 1761 the citizens of London were 
alarmed by two shocks of an earthquake, and the 
prophecy of a diiid, which was to destroy them alto- 
gether. A crack-brained fellow named Bell, a soldier 
in the life (jruards, was so impressed with the idea 
that there would be a third earthquake in another 
month that he lost his senses and ran abont the streets 
predicting the deetmction of London on the 5th of 
April. Thousands confidently believed his prediction 
and took measures to transport themselves and their 
families from the scene of tiie impending cahunity. 
Ab the awful day approached the excitement became 
intense, and great numbers of credulous people resorted 
to all the vilkges within a drcuit of twenty miles, 
awaiting the doom of London. Islington, Highgate, 
Hampstead, Harrow, and Blackheadi were crowded 
with panic-stricken fugitives, who paid exorbitant 
pricee for accommodation to the housekeepers of these 
secure retreats. Such as could not afford to pay for 
lodgings at any of those places remained in London 
nntil two or three days before the time, and then en- 
camped in ^e surrounding fields, awaiting die tremen* 
dous shock which was to lay the city all level with the 
dust. The fear became contagions, and hnndreds, who 
had laughed at the prediction a week before, packed np 
their goods when they saw others doing so and has- 
tened away. The river was thought to be a place of 
great security, and all the merchant vessels in the port 
were filled with people, who passed the night between 
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the 4th and 5th on board, expecting ever; inetant to 
see St Paul's totter and the towen of WeatmiiiBter 
Abbey rock in the wind and fall amid a cload of dost 

Stampedes have their leaders jnat as mobs have 
their instigatora, as political parties have their bosses, 
and as great movementa have their saints and heroes. 
Eadi great stampede has its political boss, its " nin- 
awaj horse,'* its hero who is obeyed blindly and de- 
votedly followed even to the point of self-destmotion. 
The rnggestion of the hero is fatal in ita effects. The 
special correspondent of The Scotsman, in commenting 
on the "F.ngliBli stampedes, tmly remarks : " It is always 
one or two horses which begin the mischief; and if 
tia/ were qaieted at once, the contagion of the panie 
would be arrested." 

If not conntaracted, the saf^estion g^ven by the 
boss of the st^npede is simply irresistible, and is car- 
ried out in a spirit of perfectly blind, slavish obedience. 
Thia can be clearly seen in the Sossian St Petersburg 
stampede of 1S71. The Times correspondeot gives the 
following account of it : 

" On the second night of the campaign an unlnc^ 
accident occurred. ... A r^ment of the Empress's 
Cniraasien of the Onard, nine hnndred strong, . . . 
had arrived at their cantonmenta. One of the squad- 
ron of horses became alarmed, broke away, was fol- 
lowed by the next squadron, and, a panic seizing them 
all, in one instant the whole nine hnndred fled in wild 
disorder. . . . Two things were very remarkable in 
this stampede. In the first place, liiey onanimonsly 
selected one large, powerful horse as their leader, and, 
with a look at him and a snort at him which they 
meant and he understood as aprea wnu^ they actually 
fraited until he dashed to the "Ewit, and then followed 
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in wild coaf Duon. When I tell 70a that Bome of tlie 
horses were not reoorered till thcrr had gone one hun- 
dred and twenty milee into Finland, ;on may imagine 
what the panic was. 

" The second remarkahle thing is the way that some 
of them were stopped. In tme solid man they dashed 
on for miles, and then came directly, at right angles, on 
a river. In front of them was a bridge, but on the 
other nde of the bridge was a sort of tSte du pont and 
s small picket of oaralry. The horse which M woold 
not &oe the bridge, seeing the cavalry at the other end, 
bnt tnmed to one nde, dashed into the stream, and the 
whole nine hundred horses swam the river togdher. 
As they emerged and flew wildly on, the commander 
of the picket bethought him of a ruae, and ordered a 
bugler to blow the appd. This is always blown wh«i 
the horses are going to be fed. . . . All the old horses 
pricked np their ears, wavered, stopped, paused, tnmed 
round and trotted back. . . . This severed the masa. 
. . . The rest was broken np." 

Those who live in a democracy and have the in- 
terests of the country at heart may well ponder on these 
stampedes. From our standpoint these stampedes are 
very interesting and highly instmctive, because they 
clearly show the extreme su^j^tibility to which the 
sodal brute iB constantly subject 
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MSDLSTAL KSHTAL KPIDKHIOS. 

Tbr phenomena of histoiy lie opeD before vm. 
Looking back to the middle ageti, we find them to be 
times in which abnormal social snggeetibillty was dis- 
played on a grand scale — ^times full of mobs, riots, of 
blind movements of vast human masses, of terrible 
epidemics ravaging Europe from end to end. They 
were ages peculiar for the seemingly strange fact that 
whole cities, eztensiTe provinces, great coontries were 
stricken by one mental disease. Men went mad in 
packs, in tans of thoosaods. An obscure individual in 
some remote country place yrent off into fits of hys- 
terics, and soon nations were struggling in convnlsiona 
of hysterical insanity. 

The middle ages appear to us as dark and brutal. 
We conMder ouiBclves vastly Bnperior to the medUevol 
peasant, bargber, and knight, with their saperstitionB, 
reli^os fervor, with their recurrent mental epidemics. 
But might we not meet with a smUar &te at the hands 
of our descendants ? Might not a fntare historian look 
back to oar own times with dismay, if not with horror t 
He might represent our " modem civilized " times as 
dark, cmel, brutal ; times of the St. Bartholomew butch- 
ery and other Protestant maBsacres ; times of the Thirty 
Tears' War, of the Seven Years' War, of the terrors 
819 ,- , 
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of the Trench Bevolntion, of the brntal Napoleonic 
wan ; timee of the abBord tnlip erase in Holland, of 
great commercial manias and bnsineea babbles, and of 
still greater indnstrial panics and crifles ; times of Sal- 
vation armies, Coxey mobs, of blind religions reviTals, 
of mental epidemics and plagnea of all sorts and de- 
scriptions. 

Different as mediseval society is frqm our own, it is 
still at bottom of like nature. A close inspection of it 
will therefore help us to see clearer into the nature of 
our own social life. 

The life of the mediffival individual was regulated 
down to its least detuls by rigid laws, orders, and com- 
mands. The guild, the order, the commune, and the 
church all had minute regnlations, rules, and prescrip- 
tions for the slightest ezigencieB of life. Nothing was 
left to indiTidual enterprise ; even love had its rules 
and cnetoms. Society was divided and subdivided into 
classes and groapa, each having its own fixed roles, each 
leading its own peculiar, narrow, dwarfish life. The'^ 
weight of antbority was cmfihing, social preasore was 
overwhelming the inhibition of the individual's will ' 
was complete, and the suggestible, social, subwaking 
self was in direct relation with the external environ- 

A brief review of the chief mental epidemics of 
that time will at once show us the extreme suggesti- 
bility of medieval society. 

The most striking phenomenon in medisval history 
is that of the Omsades, which a^^tated Eoropean nations 
for aboQt two centuries, and cost them about seven 
million men. People were drawn by an irresistible 
longing toward the Holy Sepulchre, which fascinated 
tbdr mental gaze, just as the butterfly is blindly drawn 
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toward the candle. This attraction of devoat Christiana 
by the Hoi; Sepulchre manifested itself io pilgrimages, 
which at first were rare, bat gradually spread, and be- 
came a muTeTBal mania. Bishops abandoned their 
dioceses, princes their dominions, to visit the tomb of 
Christ. 

At the time of its highest tide, the flood of pilgrims 
was Boddonly stopped by the Seljnkian Tarks, who 
conqnered Palestine about 1076. As a maniac, when 
thwarted in his purpose, becomes raving and violent, 
so did Enrope become when the floodgates of the pil- 
grim torrent were stopped, and only drops were let to 
trickle throngh. Enropean homanity fell into a flt of 
acnte mania which expresaed itself in the savage ecstasy 
of the flrat Cmsade. 

Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban 11 were the 
heroes who firet broke the ice, and directed the popolar 
cnrrent to the conqneet of the Holy I^nd. The fiery 
appeals of the emaciated, dwarfish hermit Peter car- 
ried everything before them. The frenzy which had 
misettled the mind of the hermit was by him com- 
mnnicated to his bearers, uid they became enraptored, 
entranced with the splendid schemes be unfolded. 

Meantime Pope Urban II convoked two conncila, 
one after another. At the second conncil, that of 
Clermont, the pope addressed a multitade of thon- 
sands of people. His speech was at first listened to in 
solemn silence. Gradually, however, as he proceeded, 
sobs broke oat. *' Listen to nothing," he exclaimed, 
" but the groans of Jerusalem I . . . And remember 
that the Lord has said, ' He tiiat will not take up hia 
croaa and follow me is unworthy of me.* Yon are the 
soldiers of the cross ; wear, then, on yonr breast or on 
your shoulders the blood-red sign of him who died for 
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tlie B&lvation of ^our boqI 1 " The eoggeetion wu irre- 
BiBtible. Leavioj; the fields and towne, agricnltiind 
serfs and petty traders displayed intense eagerness to 
reach the Holy City. If a rational individual inter- 
fered with a word of warning, their only answer was 
the suggestion of the pope, " He who will not follow 
me is unworthy of me." The whole world of "Westam 
Christeodom fell into a deep somnambulic condition. 
This state of sodal somnambnlinn was naturally accom- 
panied by its usual phenomena, by illusions, hallucina- 
tions, and delufflona — in other words, by religious visiona 
and miracles. 

Heinrich Ton Sybel, in speaking of the first Crusade, 
tells us that " we can hardly understand such a state of 
mind. It was much as if a large army were now to 
embark in balloons, in order to conquer an island be- 
tween the earth and the moon, which was also expected 
to contain the paradise." Swarms of men of diSerent 
races, with their wives and daughters, with infants 
taken from the cradle, and grandsirefi on the ve^e of 
the grave, and many rick and dying, came from eveiy 
direction, all of them ready to be led to the conquest of 
the Holy Land. Peter the Hennit, "Walter the Penni- 
less, and Gottscbalk became the heroea, the ringleaders 
of the mobs, which were cut to pieces before they 
reached Palestine. Then followed an army led by pil- 
grim princes, who snoceeded in conquering the Holy 
Land, and founded there a OhristiMi kingdom; bnt 
this kingdom was unstable, and it fell again and again 
into the hands of the unbelievers, and crusade after 
crusade was organized, each being a weaker copy of the 
preceding, until 1272, when the crusade epidemic was 
completely at an end. 

During the same period of time there were also 
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vreetem cnuades agaiDBt the Arabians in Spain and 
against the nnfortuniite AJliigenees in Bocthem France. 
Id the cmsade against the Albigenses, according to 
Albert Ton Stade, a peenliar religions mania broke out 
unong women ; tbooaandB of them, stark naked and in 
deep silence, as if stricken with dnmbneaa, ran franti- 
cally abont the streets. In Ltittich many of them fell 
into conTulsions of ecstasy. 

The abnoriDBl suggestibility of medinval society was 
most clearly seen in the cmsades of children. About 
1212, between the fourth and fifth cmsades, Stephen, 
a shepherd boy at Cloyes, in imitation of his elden, be- 
gan to preach to children of a holy war. Stephen sotm 
become the rage of the day; the shrines were aban- 
doned to listen to his words. He even worked mira- 
cles. The appeal of Stephen to the children to save 
the Holy Sepulchre aroused in the young a longing to 
join him in the holy pUgrimage. 

The cmsade epidemic rajndly spread omcmg the lit- 
tie ones. Everywhere there arose children of ten yean, 
and some even as yonng as eight, who claimed to be 
prophets sent by Stephen in the name of Qod. When 
the " prophets " had gathered snfficient nombers, they 
h^foi to march through towns and villages. Like a 
tme epidemic, this migration-mania spared neither boys 
nor girls; according to the statements of the chroni- 
clers, there waa a large proportion of little gu-la in the 
mnltitode of hypnotized children. 

The kin^ Philip Augustus, by the advice of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, issued an edict commanding the chil- 
dren to return to their homes ; bnt the religious sugges- 
tions were stronger than the king's command, and the 
children continued to assemble unimpeded. Fathers 
and mothers Ivon^t to bear upon the young all the 
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inflaence tbey had to cbeck this dangeroas migrstion- 
mania, but of no avail FersQosionB, threats, panuh- 
mente were as fatdle as the king's command. Bolts and 
ban coold not bold the children. If ahnt ap, they 
broke throng doors and windows, and nuhed to take 
their places in the processionB which thej saw passing by. . 
If the children were forcibly detuned, bo that escape 
was imposaible, they pined sway like migratory birds 
kept in seclusion. 

In a -village near Cologne, Nicolas, a boy of ten, 
b^an to play at cmBade-preaching. Thoosands of 
children flocked to him from all sides. As in France, 
all opposition was of no avail Parents, friends, and 
pastors eongbt to restrain them by force or appeal ; but 
the yonng ones pined bo that, aa the chroniders say, 
thedr lives were frequently endangered, as by disease, 
and it was necessary to eJlow them to depart Hosta 
of children assembled in the ci^ of Colc^e to start 
on their pilgrimage to the Holy I^nd. There they 
were divided into two armies, one under the leadership 
of Nicolas, the boy-prophet, the other nnder some nn- 
known leader. The armies of the little crosaders, like 
Cozey's army of our own times, were soon reduced in 
numbers by mere lack of food. 

After many tribolations the army led by NicdaB, 
conaderably reduced in size, reached Borne, where iba 
pope, Innocent III, succeeded in diverting this stream 
of little pilgrims back to Gtermany. Ruined, d^raded, 
and ridiculed, the poor Grerman tdiildren reached their 
homes ; and when asked what they in reality wanted, 
the children, as if aroused from s narcotic state, an- 
swered that they did not know. 

The other Oerman army had a worse fate. After 
untold sufierings and enormous loss of numbers, th^ 
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TOBclied Briadisi, where they were treated with extreme 
enielty. The boys were seized hj the citizenB and Bold 
into B^Tery, and the girls were maltreated and sold into 
dens of infamy. 

The Frendi little crusaders met with a similar fate. 
When, after a long and fatiguing journey, they at last 
reached Marseilles, two pious merchants volimtarily 
offered to provide vessels to convey the children to 
Palestine. Half of the vessels suffered shipwreck, and 
the rest were directed to the shores of Africa, where 
the little pilgrims were delivered into the hands of the 
Turks and Arabians. The two pious merchants were 
slave dealetfl. 

A contemporaiy chronicler * describes the children's 
crusade epidemic in the following barbaric, doggerel 
lAtin Terse: 

Hie vida perigrlnatdonem et quality per ip cM ti dnn es 



mil temporlboa ftDpendam qoid crerlt. 
Himdoqae mlnbiliB tniSU ioolerlt. 
Nmd tab boni ipede mnlum lie aaocrertt. 
Art* fuidtin moffiea Ufa late umt, 

TUii devocio ante hec non eat audito. 
Adtm cnnctia pmriunt virgines ornantor. 
Ahum infra Mdecim evangelizantnr. 
Concnrreotea pneti certant et seqiuntuT. 
Et nMnon vidnant cuao consolantnr. 
Ungania Theutimiciu Francos aodaatar. 
Boemns Lombardicus Brittoque canaotor. 
Flandria Veitfalia amnea fedetantur. 
Friao com Norwagla cuncti conglobaDtar 
Prurit pM et oculiu pneroi Tenaotiir. 

Ksom luctns occopat digne lamentantar. 

Anra. Chroo. Bhj^micnm, in Banob's Banua Aoatriacwain 
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No sooner did the crnsade epidemic abftte than an- 
other one took ita place, that of the flagellaots. In 
1260 the flagellants appeared in Italy, and from there 
spread all over Europe. "An nnexampled spirit of 
remorse," writes a chronicler, "eaddenly sdzed on the 
minds of the people. The fear of ChriBt fell on all ; 
noble and ignoble, old and yonng, and even children of 
five, marched on the streets with no covering but s scarf 
round their waists. Thej each had a sconrge of leather 
thongs, which they applied to their limbs with sigha 
and tears with snch violence that blood flowed from 
their wonnds." 

As the flagellant epidemic was dying away, a terri- 
ble plagne arose, and this time a deadly one — that of 
the black death. While the black death was doing its 
mercilefls, deetmctive work, & frenxy of anti-Semitic 
mania seized on European nations ; they bmtally burned 
and slaughtered the nnfortonate Jews by thonsandB, 
sparing neither eex nor age. 

The black death over, the dancing mania b^an. 
AboDt the year 1370 thonsands of dancers filled the 
streets of European cities. So vimlent was this epi- 
demic that peasants left th^ ploughs, mechanics their 
workshops, and honsewives their domestic duties, to 
join the wild revels. Girls and boys quitted their 
parents, and servants their masters, to look at the 
dancers, and greedily imbibed the poison of mental 
infection. 

In Italy the dancing mania took a somewhat differ- 
ent form. There a behef spread that he who vras bit- 
ten by a tarantula (a species of spider whose sting is 
no more harmful than that of the ordinary wasp) got 
dangerously ack, and could not be cared unless he 
danced to the tune of the tarantella. Kotbing short of 
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death itself waa expected from the wound which those 
insects indicted ; and if those who were bitten escaped 
with their lives, they were pining away in a desponding 
state of lassttade. Many became weak-sighted, lost the 
powOT of speech, and were inBensible to ordinary caiues 
of excitement At the sonnds of mnsical instnunents 
the patients awoke from their lethai^ and started a 
most paasionate dance. Tarautism became the plagae 
of Italy. Crowds of patients thronged the streets of 
the Italian cities, and danced madly to the merry tmie 
of the tarantella. The epidemic reached snch a height 
and became so widely spread that few persons coold 
claim to be entirely exempt from it Krather yoath 
nor age was spared. Old men of ninety and children 
of fire were alike attacked by it 

Social suggestibility is indiridoal hypnotization writ- 
ten large. The laws of hypnoelB work on a great scale 
in society. Hypnotic snggeetion is especially effective 
if it accords with the character of the subject The 
same holds tme in the case of social hypnotization. 
Each nation has its own bent of mind, and snggeetions 
given in that direction are fatally effective. The Jew 
is a fair example. Keligioos emotions are at the basis 
of his character, and he is also highly msceptible to 
religions sn^estions. The list of Jewish Messiahs is 
inordinately long. It wonld take too much space to 
recount the names of all the " saviours " who appeared 
among the Jews from the second destruction of the 
temple down to onr own times. A few strong cases, 
however, will snffice. In the year 1666, on Soeh 
Haahanah (Jewish New Year), a Jew, by name Sab- 
bathai Zevi, declared himself publicly as the long-ex- 
pected Messiah. The Jewish populace was full of glee 
at hearing snch happy news, and in the ardour of its 
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belief, in the inaanity of its religions intoxicatioii, Bhont. 
ed ferrently, " Long live the Jewish King, oar He«- 
Biah I " A m&niAcal ecstasy took possession of the Jew- 
ish mind. Men, women,, and children fell into fits of 
hysterics. Business men left tiieir occnpations, work- 
men tlwir trades, and devoted themselves to pTByer and 
penitence. The synagogues resounded with sighs, cries, 
and sobs for days and nights tc^ether. The religiona 
mania became so forions that all the rabbis who op- 
posed it had to save their lives by flight. Among the 
Persian Jews the excitement ran ao high that all the 
Jewish husbandmen refosed to labour in the fields. 
Even Christiang regarded Sabbathai with awe, for this 
event took place in the apocalyptic year. The &me of 
Sabbathai spread throughout the world. In Poland, 
in Germany, in Holland, and in England, the course 
of business was interrupted on the exchange by the 
gravest Jews breaking off to discoss this woader- 
fnl event The Jews of Amsterdam sent inquiries 
to their commercial agents in the Levant, and re- 
ceived the brief and emphatic reply, *' It is He, and 
no other I " 

Wherever tiie messagee of the Messiah came, there 
the Jews instituted fast days, according to the cabolietic 
regulations of Nathan the prophet, and afterward aban- 
doned themselves to gross intemperance. The Jewish 
communities of Amsterdam and Hambnig were espe- 
cially conspicaooB for their absurd religions extrava- 
gances. In Amsterdam the Jews marched throof^ the 
streets, carrying with them rolls of tiie torah, singing, 
lea|ang, and dancing as if possessed. Scenes still more 
turbulent, licentious, and wild occurred in Hamborg, 
Venice, Leghorn, Avignon, and in many other cities of 
Italy, Germany, France, and Poland. The tide of re- 
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ligiooB mania rose bo high that even such learned men 
as Isaac Aboab, Moeea de Aguilar, Isaac Noar, the rich 
banker and writer Abraham Pereira, and the Bpinozist, 
Dr. Benjamin Mnaaphia, became tudent adherents of 
the Mes^ah. Spinoza himself seemed to have followed 
these strange events with great interest. 

The tide of religions mania rose higher and higher. 
In all parts of the world prophets and prophetesses ap- 
peared, thns realizing the Jewish belief in the inspired 
nature of Messianic times. Men and women, boys and 
^Is, wriggled in hjBterieal oonvnlmons, screaming 
praises to Uie new Messiah ; many went raving about 
in prophetic raptures, exclaiming : " Sabbatbai Zevi is 
the true Messiah of the race of David ; to btm the 
crown and kingdom are given I " 

The Jews seemed to have gone mad. From all 
sides rich men came to Sabbatbai, putting their wealth 
at his disposal. Many sold ont their bouses and all 
they possessed, and set ont for Palestine. So great 
was the number of pilgrims that the price of passage 
was considerably raised. Traffic in the greatest com- 
mercial centres came to a complete standstill ; most of 
the Jewish merchants and bankers liquidated thdr 
sfiEairs. The belief in the divine missioQ of Sabbatbai 
was made into a reli^ons dogma of equal rank with 
that of the unity of God. Even when Sabbathu was 
compelled by the Sultan to accept Mohammedanism the 
mystico-Messianic epidemic continned to rage with 
nnabated fnry. Many stubbornly rejected the fact of 
his apostasy : it was his shade that had turned Mus- 

a nlmnn 

After Sabbathai's death a new prophet appeared, by 
the name of Michael Cordozo. His doctrine, in spite of 
its manifest absardity, spread like wildfire. " The Son 
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of David,** he said, " will not appear nntil all Israel ia 
either holy or wicked." As the latter was bj far the 
earner prooesa, he recommended all tme leraeHtea to 
hasten the oomine of the Messiah by tamiDS Moham- 
medana. Great nnmben with foooa zeal complied with 
his advice. 

As an indindn^ man maj be foolish and nia- 
ohieTons, bat aa a social bmte he is abmrd and dan- 
gerons. 
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Asoirr the end of the fifteenth centaij' tiie genna 
of a fearfnl epidemic got lodged within the enhcon- 
BdonB mind of Westeni hamanity. Demonophohia, 
the fear of demons, the fear of witchcraft, got pO0ees> 
sion of the mind of European nations. Whole popn- 
lations seemed to hare been driven cra^ with the fear 
of the devil. For more than a centniy and a half did 
Uie ^demic of demonophobia rage with an orer- 
whelming fniy. No one was exempt from this mal- 
ady of trolj infernal origin. The old and the jottng, 
the ignorant and the learned, were stricken hj it alike. 

In all European countries the same absnrd opinions 
and insane ideas prevailed bb to the power of impious 
and malidons people, especially of old women, to effect 
Bupemataral mischid!, to fly through space, to change 
themselves into dogs, cats, wolves, and goats, to kill, 
worry, or terrify men, women, and children for their 
pastime, and to feed on the flesh of the latter at horrid 
banquets presided over by devils.* 

Europe seemed to have become a vast asylum of 
paranoiacs, of monomaniacs, possessed with the fear of 
persecution by infernal agencies. Weak-minded per- 
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sons, old, helpless, demented men and women, hyster- 
ical Bobjects, and insane patients with a dispositioD to 
form delndons were accused, or accosed themselves, of 
having entered into intimate relationship with imps, 
incnbi, snccnbi, and even of having had direct inter- 
coarse with the archfiend himself. So strong were the 
suspicions of this pecoliitr acute form of wkmI paranoia 
jKTBeoutaria that neither beanty nor tender age conld 
serve as protection. 

The pope, Innocent YIII, in his bnll of 1488 made 
a strong appeal to hia Catholic fold to rescue the Church 
of Christ from the power of Satan. He preached a 
crusade against the atrocions, unpardonable sin of witch- 
craft The land mnst be pnriBed of this great eviL 
Those servants of the devil, the sorcerers and witches, 
commit the horrible crime of having interconrae with 
impure spirits ; moreover, the; delight in mischief and 
evildoing ; they blast the com of the field, the herbs 
of the orchard, the grapes of the garden, and the 
fruits of the trees ; they afiUct with diseases man and 
beast Sorcery mnet be wiped oot from the face of 
the earth. 

The appeal of the pope made a strong impreesion 
on the minds of the people, and the malady of demono- 
phobia was fairly nnder way. On all ndes men sprang 
up who made it their sole bnsineas to discover and bnm 
sorcerers and witches. Sprenger, the author of Mai- 
Imts Maleficarum, with tme German thoroughness, 
even worked out a whole system of rules by which the 
inquisitors in other countries might best discover the 
guilty. The inquigitore, for instance, were required to 
ask the suspected whether they had midnight meetings 
with the devil ; whether they attended the witches' sab- 
bEth ; whether they could raise whirlwinds ; whether 
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they had hod sexual iutercoane with Satan. To elicit 
affirmative answen, tortures of the moat excrnciating 
kiada were employed. 

E^ODB imd zealoQS inqttieitors set at once to their 
deadly work. Comanns, in Italy, bnnied forty-one poor 
women in one province alone ; and Bprenger, in Ger- 
many, homed namhers of them ; his victims amounted 
to as many aa nine hundred in a year. The German 
commiflsionerB appointed hy the pope, Innocent YIII, 
condemned to the stake upward of three thousand 
victims. 

The new commisBioners for the extermination of 
witchcraft appointed hy each BuccesaiTe pope stiU fur- 
ther increased the virulence of the epidemic One was 
appointed hy Alexander VI in 1494, another by Leo X 
in 1521, and a third by Adrian YI in 1522. The epi- 
demic of demonophohia increaeed from year to year, and 
the spirit of persecation grew in vigour and intensi^. 
In Geneva alone five hundred persons were burned in 
the years 1516 and 1516. Bartholomew de Spina in- 
forms OS that in the year 1524 no less than a thousand 
persona suffered death for witchcraft in the district of 
Como, and that for several years afterward the average 
number of victims exceeded one hundred annually. 
One inquintor, itemigina, took great credit to himself 
for having daring fifteen years convicted and bamed 
nine hundred. The inquisitor of a rural township in 
Piedmont burned the victims so plentifully and so fast 
that there was not a family in the place which had not 
its dead to moum. 

The Beformation helped httle to alleviate this witch- 
craft mania ; on the contrary, it only served to intensify 
this truly demoniacal malady. The spirit of persecu- - 
tioQ waf even Wronger in Protwtaot than in Catholic 
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conntries. In Luther's Table Talk we find the follow- 
ing item : 

"Aogoat 25, 1638. The conreraatioD fell apon 
witches, who spoil milk, eggB, and batter in farmyardB. 
Dr. Lather Baid : ' / ehould have no compattion on thaae 
mtchea; I would bum all ofth^m^ " 

Li France, fires for the execution of witches biased 
in almost everj town. Children were torn awaj from 
their parents and wives taken from their hosbandfl and 
omellj sacrificed to the Moloch of demonophobia. The 
people became so strongljr poaseseed with the fear of 
persecntion by infernal agencies that in 1579 a great 
alarm was raised in the neighboorhood of Helnn by 
the increase of witches, and a oonnoil was to devisa 
some measares to stay the eriL A decree was passed 
that all witches and consnltors with witches ehonld be 
pmushed wiUi death ; and not only those, but also for- 
tnne-tellen and conjnrers. In tlw following year the 
Parliament of Boaen took np the sune qaestion, and de- 
creed that the possession of a ^nrnnmv, or book of spella, 
was BofBcient evidence of witchcraft, and that all per- 
sons on whom snch books were foond should be burned 
alive. Three councils were held in different parts of 
France in the year 1683, all relating to demonophobia. 

From the Continent the epidemic spread to Eng- 
land. In 1662 the statute of Elizabeth declared witch- 
craft as a crime of the highest magnitude. An ejn- 
demic terror of witchcraft seized on the English mind, 
and this epidemic spread and grew in virulence with the 
growth of Puritanism. 

In Scotland the germs of the epidemic were dili- 
gently cultivated by the preachers of the Reformation. 
In 1563 the ninth parliament of Queen Mary passed 
Ml act that decreed the punishment of death against 
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witchea uid conBulters of witches. The Scotch nation 
was smitten with an epidemic fear of the devil sad his 
infernal agents. Borceren and witches were hunted 
out and tortured with a tralj demoniacal cmeltj. As 
a fur example of the cmeltieB and tortures practised 
on the poor nnfortonatee convicted of witchcraft may 
be taken the case of Dr. Fian, a petty Bchoolmaster of 
Tranent. 

Dr. Fian was accused of sorcery. He was arrested 
and pnt on the rack, bnt he woold confess nothing and 
held ont so long nnmoved that the severe tortures of 
the boott was resolved upon. He fainted away from 
great pain, bat still no confession escaped his lips, JEle- 
storatirea were then administered to him, and during 
the first faint gleam of retoming consciousness he was 
prevuled upon to sign a foil confession of his crime. 
He was then remanded to his prison, from which 
he managed to escape. He was socoi recaptnred and 
bronght before the Court of Judiciary, James I, the 
demoDologist, being present. Fian denied all the cir- 
cumstancea of the written confeeaon which he had 
dgned ; wherenpon the king, enraged at his stubborn 
wilfulness, ordered him once more to the torture. Dr. 
Fian's finger n&ils were riven out with pincers, and 
long needles thrust, their entire length, into the quick. 
He was then conogned again to the boots, in which he 
con^aed " so long, and abode so many blows in them 
that his iegfi were crashed and beaten togeth^ as small 
as might be, aod the bones and fieah ao bruised that the 
blood and marrow spouted forth in great abundance." 

The social malady of demonophobia kept on grow- 
ing among the Scotch, and the spirit of peraecution 
grew in violence from year to year. From the passing 
of the act of Queen Uar; till the acoeasion of James to 
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the throne of England, a period of thirty-nine je&n, 
the ayer^e nnmber of perBecntions for witchci&ft in 
Scotland was two handred annually, or npward of sev- 
enteen thousand victinu I 

Witch-finding in Scotland became a r^^lar trade, 
and hundreds of ruffians carried on this profession with 
great profit It was believed that the devil pat hig 
mark on his servants in the shape of an aneesthetic, or 
rather analgenc, spot — a spot free from pain, Sach an- 
sstbetic spots, as we know, exist in hysterical enhjects, 
and can be easily induced by suggestion. The witch- 
findere, armed with long pins, roamed about the com- 
try, pricking the flesh of supposed criminals. Once 
the antesthetic spot was found the person was doomed 
to death. So acute was the social mental malady of 
demonophobia that no one once accused of relaticnu 
with the devil was acquitted. To he accused of witch- 
craft meant to be guilty of it, and to be guilty of witch- 
craft was certain death. 

In the year 1597 King James I published his famona 
. — or infamous — treatise on demonology. "Witches," 
says the king, " ought to be put te death, according to the 
law of God, the civil and imperial law, and the munici- 
pal law of all Christian nations : yea, to spare the life, 
and not strike whom Qoi bids strike, and so severely 
punish in so odious a treason agtunst God, is not only 
unlawful, hut doubtless as great a sin in the ma^strate 
as was Saul's sparing Agt^." He says also that the 
crime is so abominable that it may be proved by evi- 
dence whidi would not be received against any other 
offenders — young children who knew not the nature of 
an oath and persons of an infamous character being 
sufficient witnesses against them. To be, however, 
more sure, James gives as well-tried teets for the dieeov- 
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ery of witches and Borcerere. " Two good helpe," says 
James, " may be used : the one is the finding of their 
mark and the trying of the infienaibleneas thereof ; the 
other is their floating on the water ; for, as in a secret 
morther, if the dead oarcaaa be at any time thereafter 
handled by the mnrtberer, it will gash out of the blood, 
OS if the blood were crying to Heaven for revenge of 
the mnrtberer (God having appointed that secret super- 
natoral fdgn for triid of that secret unnatnr^ crime) ; so 
that it appears that God hath appointed (for a snper- 
natoral sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) that 
the water shall refuse to receive them in her bosom that 
have shaken off them the sacred water of baptism and 
wilfully refused the benefit thereof ; no, not so much 
as their eyes are able to shed tears (^reaten and torture 
them aa you please) while first they repent (God not 
permitting them to dissemble Aeir obstinacy in so hor- 
rible a crime) ; albeit the womankind especially be able 
otherwise to shed tears at every light occasion when 
they will, yea, althongh it were diBsembling like the 
crocodiles." 

With the accession of James, &e demonologist, to 
the throne of England &e epidemic of demonophobia 
burst forth among the English with renewed vigoar 
and with more intense fury Uiao ever. In 1604 the 
first parliament of Eing James passed a bill to &o 
effect *' that if any person shall use, practise, or exer- 
cise any conjuration of any wicked or evil spirit, or 
shall consult, covenant witii, or feed any spirit, the first 
offence to be imprisonment for a year and standing in 
the pillory once a quarter ; the second offence to be 
death." 

This act of James I agdnst witchcraft was passed 
when Lord Bacon vaa a member of the House of Com- 
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moDS and Lord Coke was attomey-genersL That act 
was referred to a committee which bad the epiritoal 
goidance of twelve biehope of the Cboich of Eng- 
laad. 

Ab a rule, however, the minor pnnishment waa bat 
rarelj inflicted. Nearly all of the records report cases 
of accnsed hanged and borued aUme and quick. Dar- 
ing the long period of social cataclysms from the reign 
of James I to that of Charles II, the epidemic of 
demonopbobia continued to rage with unabated fury. 
Dr. Zachary Grey, in a note to " Hadibras," informs as 
that he himself perused a list of three thoossnd witches 
execnted in the time of the Long Parliament alone^ 
During the first eighty years of the seventeenth centmy 
the number executed has been estimated at five ban- 
dred annnally, making a total of for^ thousand. 

Among the English inquisitors, Matthew Hopkins, 
the witch-finder, greatly distingaished himself for hia 
insane passion of witch persecution. He claimed to 
have s thorough knowledge of "snch cattle," as he 
called the witches, and soon aseomed the title of "Witch- 
finder Generall." He travelled throngh the counties 
of Norfolk, Essex, Hantington, and Sosaex for the sole 
purpose of finding out the servants of the deviL* The 
most favourable test, however, with him was that of 
swimming. The hands and feet of the suspected per- 
sons were tied together crosswise, the thumb of the 
right hand to the toe of the left foot, and the thomb of 

* The npetition of the Lord's Prayer and Creed wu a sura teat 
to discover the foUoiren of Beelzebub. No witob oould do so oor- 
reotlf. If she misMd a word, or eren if she pronounced one in- 
coherently, she WM guilty. Tearlessness was also a good teat 
Witohea can not shed more than three tears, and that only from th« 
l6ft«ye, 
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the left hand to the toe of the right foot The nnfor- 
tDnat8B were then wrapped np in a large blanket and 
laid npon their hacks in a pond or river. If they sank 
and were drowned, they were innocent ; bat if they 
floated, they were goil^ of witchcraft and were burned 
" alive and qnick." 

Another favoorite method of Hopkins, " the Witch- 
finder Oenerall," was to tie the 8a^)ected witch in the 
middle of a room to a chair or table in some nnea^ 
poBtore. He then placed persons to watch her for f onr- 
and-twenty boors, during which time she was kept with- 
out food and drink. In this state one of her imps will 
sorely come and visit ber and sock her blood. As the 
imp might come in the shape of a moth or a fly, a 
hole waa made in the door or window to admit it. If 
any fly escaped from the room, and the watchers conld 
not catch it and kill it, the woman was gnUty, and she 
was sentenced to death. Thus a poor old woman was 
foond goil^, becanse fonr flies appeared in the room, 
and she was made to confess that she had in her employ 
fonr imps named " EemaEar," " Pye-wackett," " Peck- 
in-the Crown," and " Grizel-Greedignt" 

In the seventeenth centory the social malady of 
demonophobia reached its acme of development The 
epidemic waa in fall awing, '* The world seemed to be 
like a large madhonse for witches and devils to play 
didr antics in.'* The terror of mysterioas evil agencies 
fell on the spirits of men. The demon of fear seemed 
to have obsessed the mind of European hnmani^. 
Continental Europe, espedally France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, suffered greatly &om the epidemic. High 
and low were attacked by this malady without any 
discrimination. In &et, the' more learned one was 
the stronger was the malady, the mora acute was the 
L)piz..j.,Googlc 
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fear of inimical myBteriooB a^ndea. Social paranoia 
jperaeoutoria eeemod to have become chronic. 

The great Bodiniu, the highest aathoritj of the aev- 
enteenth ceotiuy, tells ob that " the trial of the offence 
[witchcraft] muat not be condncted lilce other Crimea. 
Whoever adheres to the ordinary conrae of jnatice per- 
verts the c^tirit of the law, both divine and hnman. 
He who is acciued qf toroeiy a/undd neoer bt aequitted, 
wdetu the maUoe <^ the peraecfutor he clearer than the 
«ua; for it ia so difficolt to bring fnll proof of thia 
secret crime, that ont of a million of witches not one 
would be convicted if the nsoal eonrse were followed " t 

Thonaands apon thonaands of victims were cniellj 
sacrificed to that insane fear of evil apirita. Nnrem- 
berg, Geneva, Paris, Tooloaae, Lyona, and many other 
cities, broaght on the average an annual sacrifice of 
two hmidred ; Cologne burned three hundred and the 
district of Bambeig four hundred witches and sorcerers 

ftnnnallj r. 

The list of trials of the city of Wurzhnrg for only 
two years, from 1627 to 1629, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the diabolical work done by that insane spirit of 
demoQophobia. Hanber, who haa preaerved the list in 
hia Ada et Seripta Magica, saya, in a note at the end, 
that it is far from being complete, and that there were 
a great many other burnings too numerous to specify. 
This list of ezeeutiona containa the names of one 
hundred and fif^^even persons who were homed in 
the conrae of two years in twenty-nine hnraiogs, aver- 
aging from five to eiz at a time. It compriaes &ree 
play actora, four innkeepers, three common counoilmen 
of WQrzborg, fourteen vicars of the cathedral, the bur- 
gomaster'a lady, an apothecary's wife and daughter, two 
choristers of the cathedral, Q^bel Babelin, the prettieat 
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girl in the tovn, and the wife, the two little bodb, and 
the dangbter of the councillor Stabsenberg. At the 
aeventh of these recorded baminge the Tictims are de- 
scribed as a wandering ho; twelve years of age, and 
four stnmge men and women. Thirty of the whole 
number appear to hare been vagmntB of both eezes. 
None escaped. All fell Tictims to the insane suspiciona 
of nMf^otiB paranoia persecutoria. 

The spirit of persecntion did not spare even the 
little ones. The namber of children on the list is great. 
The thirteenth and the fonrteenth bnmings comprise 
a little girl of nine, another child (a yonnger nster), 
their mother, and their annt, a pret^ young woman of 
twenty-four. At the eighteenth burning the victims 
were two boys of twelve and a girl of fifteen. At 
the nineteenth, the yonog heir of Kotenbahn, i^ed 
nine, and two other boys, one aged ten and the other 
twelve. Whoever had the misfortune of falling under 
the suspicion of practising witchcraft, of dealing with 
spirits, was lost Nothing could save him from the 
homicidal fnry of religions demonophobia. 

So acute was the malady of demonophobia that 
nonsensical jargon uttered by poor crazed oreatorea 
scared people out of tbdr wits. Thus at Amsterdam 
a crazy girl confessed that she conld caose sterility in 
cattle and bewitch pigs and poultry by merely repeat- 
ing the magic words Tariut und Shurius Inturius. 
8he was hanged and bomed. One insane person was 
condemned to the stake by the magistrate of W&rzborg 
for uttering the following formula : 

LaHe, Bachen, Hag«tt«, Baphu, D>jaai, 
Vagath HmMhe Ammi N*gu, Adaouitor, 

Hapluel Immuinel Chrietua, Tetngmnmaton, 

Ap$. Jad LoL Efinig 1 KOnig I 
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People were condemQed to the flames for prononnc- 
ing meaningless words, such bs 

Anion, Lalle, S&bslos, Aado, Pater, Aeiel, 
Adon^ Bado Vagotb Agra, Jad, 
Bapbra I Komm 1 Konun I 

It was considered an onpardonable sin, a heinous 
crime that conld only be expiated b; the auto-da-fi, to 
repeat the following gibberish : 

ZelUanelle Heotti Boniu Vagotha, 
Plisos Bother osech nnicua Beelzebub, 
Doz I Comm I Comm t* 

The wave of the epidemic ran so high that even 
little children who in their plaj happened to repeat 
those awf al incantations were seized by the anthorities, 
tried for witchcraft, fonnd gailty, and oond^nned to 
the flames. 

On American ground we find' the same malady of 
demonophobia blazing np in the celebrated trials of 
Salem witchcraft. On the accusation of a few hyster- 
ical 0i^R,\ twenty innocent people were condemned to 
death. Some were hanged, and others suffered a hor- 
rible end under the cmshing pressure of heavy woghts. 

One con hardly find on the records of human 
crimes anything more disgnsting, more iufamoDB, than 
this insane systematic persecntion of feeble women and 
tender children. 

* Charlei MMkaj, Memoin. 

t Upham, On Wltchonft, Drake, Annala of Witcbetaft. 
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riHAHOIAL 0KAZX8. 

If from the horron of demooophobia ve tnro to 
the market place, to the world of hnsinees and finances, 
we are once more impressed hj the extreme Bu^;esti- 
bility characteristic of the social spirit The enthosi- 
asm of specnlatiye mania and the abject fear of finan- 
cial panics are epidemical. Men thhik in crowds, and 
go mad in herds. The tnlipomania of the Dntch, the 
Mississippi scheme of the French, the Boath Sea bub- 
ble of the English, the financial epidemics and business 
panics of oar own time, may serve as good UlnstrationB. 

About the jear 1634 the Dutch became suddenly 
possessed with a mania for tnlips. The ordinary in- 
dnstry of the conntry was neglected, and the popula- 
tion, even to its lowest dr^^ embarVefl in the tolip 
tiade. The tnlip rafndly roee in value, and when the 
mania was in full swing some daring speculators in- 
vested ss mnch as 100,000 florins in the purchase of 
for^ roots. The bulbs were as precious as diamonds ; 
they were sold by their weight in perits, a weight less 
than a grun. A tulip of the species called Admiral 
Uefken weighing 400 perits was worth 4,400 florins ; 
in Admiral Yon der Eyck weighing 446 perits was 
worth 1,260 florins ; a Childer of 106 perits was worth 
1,615 florins ; a Viceroy of 400 perits, 3,000 florins ; and 
S3 H8 
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ft Semper Angostus weighing 200 porits wu thoQ^t to 
be -very dieap ftt 5,500 floriiiB.* 

An insane mania of specnlating in tnlipa seized 
npoD the minds of the Dateb. Begalar marts for the 
skle of roots were established in all the large towns of 
Holland — in Amsterdam, Botterdam, Haarlem, Leaden, 
AUmaar. The stock jobbers dealt largely in tailip^ 
and their profits were enonnona. Many specnlatm* 
grew saddeoly rich. The epidemic of tdipomania 
raged with intense foiy, the enthusiasm of speculation 
filled every heart, and confidence was at its hei^t A 
goldeai bait hung temptingly out before the people, and 
one after the other they rushed to the tulip marts, like 
flies around a honey pot Eveiy one imagined that the 
pasmon for tnlips would last forever, and that the 
wealthy from ereiy part of the world would send to 
Holland and pay whatever prices were asked for them. 
The riches of Europe would be concentrated on the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee. Nobles, citixens, farmers, 
mechanics, seamen, footmen, maid servants, chimn^- 
Bweeps, and old-clothes women dabbled in tulips. 
Booses and lands were offered for sale at ruinous- 
ly low prices, or assigned in payment of bargains 
made at the tulip market So contagions was the 
epidemic that foreigners becune smitten with the 
same frenzy and money poured into Holland from all 
directions. 

This speculative mania did not last long ; sodal sug- 
gestion began to work in the opposite direction, and a 
universal panic snddenly seized on the minds of the 
Dutch. Instead of buying, every one was trying to selL 
Tnlips felt below their normal value. Thonsands of 

* Mackaf , Hemoln. 
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merchants were atterl; mined, and s cry of lunenta- 
tion rose in the land. 

About the year 1717 a maniacal entbiiBiasni of 
flpectdation adzed on the French mind. John Isw, a 
sharp Scotchman, was authorized bj the Begent of 
France to establish a company with the exclosiTe privi- 
lege of trading on the western bank of the MissisBippi. 
Expectation rose on all sides, and thonsands of people 
hastened to invest their capital, which was to be raised 
with onheard-of profits on the water of that great 
river. With a lai^ fond in hand and with prospects 
of getting an nnlimited supply of money, the HiaeiB- 
ni^ Company extended the range of ita visionary 



In the year 1719 an edict was published granting 
to the Mississippi Company the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the East Indies and the South Seas. The 
proepects of profit were glorious. John Law, the pro- 
jector, the ringleader of the epdemic, promised .a 
profit of about one hundred and twenty per cent! 

The enthusiasm of the French nation knew no 
bounds. Three hundred thousand applications were 
made for the fifty thousand new shares issued by the 
company, and Law's house was beset from morning to 
night by mobs of applicants. 

The eagerness to be on the list of the stockholders 
rose to a pitch of freo^. Dnkes, niarqniaes, counts, 
with their duchesses, marchioneaees, and count«ese8, 
waited in the streets for hours every day to know the 
result. Every day the value of the shares increased, 
and fresh applications became so nomerous that it was 
deemed advisable to create no less than three hundred 
thousand new shares at five thousand livres each, in 
order that the r^;ent ought take advantage of the popu- 
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lar eDthDBiastn to pa; off the national debt. For Uiis 
pnrpOBO the Bom of fifteen hundred million Uttsb was 
necessary. Snch was the eagemees of the nation that 
thrice the anm would have been snhscribed if the Gov< 
erument had aathorized it 

The tide of specnlatire mania rose higher and 
higher. The French were seized with an insatiable 
greed for speculation. There was not a person of note 
among the aristocracy who was not engaged in buying 
and selling etocb. People of every age and sex and 
condition in life speculated in the rise and fall of Kis- 
Bissippi bonds. The street where the jobbers met was 
thronged with multitudes of people, and accidents fre- 
quently occurred then on account of the great pressore 
of the crowd. ' Houses round the resort of speculation 
— honses worth in ordinary times a thoosand livres of 
yearly rent — yielded as much as twelve or sixteen 
thooBand. A cobbler who had a stall in that street 
gained about two hundred livres a day by letting 
it out and furnishing writing materials to brokers 
and their clients. The story goes that a hunchback 
who stood in the street gained considerable sums by 
lending his hamp as a writing desk to the eager specu- 
lators.* 

A spirit of foriouB speculation took possession of the 
French mind to snch a degree that thousands abandoned 
resorts of pleasure to join the orgiea of gamliling in 
Misfflssippi bonds. The whole nation was in a trance ; 
it was intoxicated witii the hopes and expectations of 
enormous gains, nay — with actual realization of great 
treasures. The French, however, soon woke up from 
their trance witi) -a cry of distress; the Jlissisaippi 

" Mackay, Hemoin. 
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bubble bnnt, and thonBanda of specalaton were mined 
and reduced to poverty aod miBery. 

In the je&r 1720 a fever of Bpecnlation seized on 
. tlie Engliah mind. The Socth Sea Company, in order 
to ruae the valne of its stock, spread fanciful nunonis 
that all the Spanish colonies would soon be granted 
free trade, and then the rich product of Potosi would be 
poured into the lap of the English. Silver and gold 
would be as plentifnl as iron. England would become 
the wealthiest country in the world, and the richest 
company in England would be the Sonth Sea Com- 
pany ; every hundred pounds invested in it would pro- 
duce hundreds per annum. 

Strange to say, people believed in all those fables, 
and bought ahares and specalated recklessly. BnsineGs 
men were in a high fever of excitement. They aban- 
doned their trades and turned to speculation. For a 
time it looked as if the whole nation turned stock job- 
bers. Exchange Alley was blocked up by crowds. 
Everybody came to purchase stock. " Every fool as- 
pired to be a knavft" The epidemic grew in vigour and 
intensity ; the mania for speculation became more acute. 
New companies with schemes of the most extravagant 
and fanciful nature sprang up on all sides like mosh- 
rooms. The share lists were speedily filled np, and the 
shares grew on wind and water. Business bubbles were 
rwsed on all sides, and people were sure to get rich on 
them. 

Verily, verily, there are no boonda to human cre- 
dulity and folly. People invested their fortunes in such 
absurd schemes that one who has never experienced 
the fever of modem speculation can hardly realize the 
state of the public mind. Thus one of the projects 
that received great encouragement was for the eetab- 
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lishmeat of a company "to make deal boanU oat of 
Bawdost." One project wu mora absnrd than the 
other : " For fomiahmg faBeraU to any part of Great 
Britain " ; " For a wheel of perpetual motion " ; " For 
extracting silrer from lead " ; ** For the tnngmntation 
of gnicksilTer into a malleable fine metaL" Such were 
the natura of the projects. Some bold speculator 
started " A company for carryuig on an undertaking of 
great advantage, bnt nobodj to know what it is." In 
his prospectns the speculator stated that the required 
capital was half a million, in five thousand shares of 
one hundred pounds each; depodt, two pounds per 
share. Each sabscriber paying his deposit would be 
entitled to one hundred pounds per share.* " Man be- 
lieves as much as he can," says Prof. James, but as a 
gregarious animal man believes whatever is suggested 
to him. 

The waves of bnsinees speculation ran hi^er and 
higher, aud along with it rose the stock of the South 
Sea Company. The shares rose three hundred to five 
hundred, five hundred to five hundred and fifty, and 
then made a prodigious leap to eight hundred and 
ninety, and finally the price of the stock rose to one 
thousand per cent I The bubble was full blown and 
burst. People began to sell stock to realize profit. 
The stock fell. The rush for selling increased. The 
stock began to sink rapidly. The faU produced an alarm, 
a panic I 

The course of speculation epidemics is to rise to the 
highest ptnnt of heavenly bliss, and then to fall to the 
lowest depth of misery ; to pass from a state of acute 
maniacal ezaltetion to a state of still more acute melan- 

* itwikxj, Hemoln. 
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cbolic depreBBion. The conrse of the epecaUtioii epoch 
is a kind of aoaal/olis d double /orme. It is this mod- 
em Bocial^<9^ d doublejorme that clearlj discloaes the 
extreme suggestibility of gregarioiis man. 

A chronological table will show at a glance the on- 
interntpted cfa^ of European epidemics : 



Pflgrinwge epidemic, 

Cnij»d«epi- 1 SMtero and Wertent Cnuftdea, i 
demio. J Children's Crnssde, I 

nagellsot epidemic, 
Bkok DMth and AutisemfUo muiia, 

iSL John'a daooe, 
St. Viciu' danca, 
Tmraotiim, 

Demonophobia, or witobcnft nuuil^ 



lOOOtolOSS 

1090 " lam 

ISOO " 184S 

1U8 

1BT4 ] To the a>d of 



Tnliporaania, 
The HiisiNippi Scheme, 
The South Se* Bubble, 
And bnsnefls babbles, 



Uiat thefl] 
1470 ) centurj. 

) To the end of 
eeventaentb 
ocDtorr. 
1884 
1717 
1720 
To onr own timee. 
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AUEBIOAlf XKNTAL BPIDBiaOB. 

TrBimro now to American social life, so radically 
different from that of the middle agea, we still find 
the same phenomena manifesting themsdves. The so- 
cial spirit nms riot in mobs, crazes, manias, peeta, 
plagaes, and epidemics. 

American religions epidemics hallowed by the name 
of " reriTiJism " are notorious. A Jonatlian, a Mc- 
Oreadj, a Sanbey, or a Moody is stricken by the 
plagne, falls into a delirium, and begins to rave on 
religion. . The contagion spreads, and thonsanda npon 
thonsandfi pray wildly in chnrches and chapels, rare 
forionsly, and fall into convnlraons in camp meetings. 
A revival epidemic has come, nf^ violently for some 
time, and then disappears as suddenly as it came. To 
take a few instances of the many cases of revivals : 

In 1800 a W3ve of religions mania passed over the 
conntry and reached its acme in the fsmoos Kentucky 
revivals. The first camp meeting was held at Cabin 
Creek. It b^an on the 22d of Hay and continued 
four days and three nights. The crying, the singing, 
the praying, the shouting, the foiling in convulriona 
made of the place a pandemonium. Those who tried 
to escape were either compelled to retom, as if drawn 
by some mysterious force, or were struck with convnl- 
«0 ,- . 
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doits on the way. The pestilence spread, rsf^og with 
unabated fnry, FamilieB came in wagonB from great 
difltances to attend the meetings. The camp meetings 
generally continned four days, from Friday to Tuesday 
morning, bat eometijnes they lasted a week. One suc- 
ceeded another in rapid snocesaion. The woods and 
paths leading to tlie camp meeting were dive with peo- 
ple. " The labourer," writes Dr. Davidson,* " quitted 
his task ; age snatched his crutch ; youth forgot his 
pastimes ; the plough was left in the farrow ; the deer 
enjoyed a respite npon the mountains ; bosinees of all 
kinds was suspended ; bold hunters and sol>er matrons, 
young mw, maidens, and little children flocked to the 
common centre of attraction." Aa many as twenty 
thousand people were present at one of these meetings. 
The general meeting at Indian Creek, Harrison 
County, continued about five days. The meeting was 
at first quiet The suggestion, however, was not slow 
to come, and this time it was given by a child. A boy 
of twelve mounted a log and b^an to rave violently. 
He soon attracted the main body of the people. Over- 
come by the power of emotions, the little maniac raised 
his hands, and, dropping his handkerohief wet with 
tears and perspiration, cried out : " Thus, O sinner, 
bHaII you drop into hell unless yon forsake your sins 
and turn to the Lord I " At that moment some fell to 
the ground " like those who ere shot in a battle, and the 
work spread in a manner wUch homan language can 
not describe." Thousands were wriggling, writhing, 
and jerking in paro^sms of religious fnry. So viru- 
lent was the revival plagae that mere ind^erent look- 
ers-on, even mockers and sceptics, were infected by it, 

* Slatoij of the PiesbTteriaa Church in Ecntneky. 
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and joined the ezercisea of the ranng religioiu maniaca 
and fell into jerking cocvnlgioiu of religioiu hygtcou. 
Tb» following case may eerre as a fitir example : 

" A gentleman and a lady of aome note in tbe 
faahionable world were attracted to the camp meeting 
at Cone !^dge. They indnlged in many oontemptDooa 
remarks on their way about the poor in&tnated crea- 
tnreB who rolled over screaming in the mad, and prom- 
ised jestingly to stand by and assist each other in oaae 
that dther shonld be seized with the convnlsions. 
They had not been Long looMng npon the sbange 
soene before them, when the yoong woman lost her 
oonscioiiBness and fell to the groond. Her companum, 
foigetting his promise of protection, instantly forsook 
her and ran oS at the top of his speed. Bat fli^t 
afforded him no safety. Before he had gone two han- 
dred yards he, too, fell down in conmlsions." * 

In many places the religions epidemic took the form 
of langhing, dancing, and barking or dog Tn»nift« 
Wbole congr^ations were convnlsed with hystuical 
laughter daring holy serrice. In the wild deliriam <d 
reli^ons firaizy people took to dandng, and at last to 
baling like dogs. They aaBamed the postnre of d(^;B, 
•' moving abont on all fours, growling, snapping the 
teeth, and barking with sach an exactness of imitation 
as to decdve any one whose eyes were not directed to 
the spot-t Nor were the people who suffered so morti- 
fying a transformation always of the volgar classes ; 
persons of the highest rank in society, on the contrary, 
men and women of cultivated minds and polite maoneia, 
found themselves by sympathy reduced to this degtad- 



' Qcqpd Harald. PioL D. W. 7MidflU, Epidemla Convolsiow 
BniD. Ootobtr, 1881. t UoNraur. 
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ing ritnation." * The banefnl poison of reUgtons re- 
vivBliBm tarns its Tictims into packs of mad dogs. 

In 1815 a religions rerival swept over die coontry, 
and ended in the excesses of camp meetings. 

In 1883 a great revival epidemic raged fiercelj in 
this country. An excellent description of this revival 
is given hj Mr. AJbert S. Bbodes-t I give his account 



** What is nsaallj called ' the Great American Be- 
rival * b^an nmnltancooslj in New Haven and New 
York in 1882, and doer not seem to have been set in 
modem bj anj particnlar individual or individoals, bat 
to have been in a foil sense a popnlar expression. It 
was in men's minds and in the atmosphere. It broke 
oat and raged like a fire over a certain portion of the 
conntry known by the old inhabitants as the 'bnmt 
district.' It was especially felt along the shore of Lake 
Ontario and in the coanties of Madison and Oneida. 

" The host that marched in this revival movement 
had many banners, bat were withoat known chieftains. 
. . . The corporals and sei^eants who marched with 
the aprifling were men of mediocri^ (unknown heroes 
of mobs). These did not make the revival, bat it 
made them. They were of voriotu religions colours, 
and formed a motley gFoti[> gathered from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Episcopal Methodists, - Evangelists, 
Independents, CongregationaliatB, and Presbyterians. 

" The characteristic signs [of revivalism] attended this 
spiritaal tempest £aIlroomB were tamed into places 
of prayer and theatres into churches. . . . Cleigymen 
who reasoned logically were told that they held the 

• Prof. D. W. Tradell. Bnin, Ootober. 1881. 
t AppMon'a JonnuU, December 11, IB7S, 
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Sponge of vinegar to the parched lips of sinDerB, inetead 
of leading them to the brook of life vhere they might 
drink to completion. They met with the treatment 
luoal in anch poptdar npheavalB — they were pnahed 
acdde to make room for the new expoundera and proph- 
ets, ignorant men foil of faith and vociferation, who 
preached night and day the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem and the wrath to coma. 

'*The apple of Sodom grew out of this religions 
mania; the followers soon became incapable of sin.* 
. . . ' And when a man becomes consdons that his sonl 
is saved,* proclumed one of their spiritnal leaden, * the 
first thing that he seto about is to find his paradise and 
hia Eve.' The leaders conld not find paradises in their 
own homes, nor Eves in thdr own wives, and sought 
th^ ' affinities ' elsewhere. One of thrar leaders had a 
viaon of an immense throng of men and women in 
heaven who wandered hither and thither in search of 
something necessary to their happiness with an ezpree- 
sion of longing depicted on their faces. The men hnnted 
for wives, as women did for men. The spirit of yearn- 
ing for an incomplete joy was everywhere visible in 
these great hosts. The seer gave an interpretation of 
his vision that men and women were wrongly yoked on 

* The MiiPS of gmlt and thatiof ragenenUon and elerktioo after 
conranion ue gooi BjnnptomB of reTiral mutJA. Mr. D. SUrfaack, 
to whom mj thanlu an due for plaoing at mj disposal bis rich ma- 
terial on religioiiB oonTendon, In hii article "A Study of Conver- 
lion " (The American Journal of PsTobologr, Januar7, 180?), oomes 
t« the oonclurion that " reriral meeting! play an important part in 
couTersion," and that " the sense of sin " and " the tense of eloTa- 
tlon" are ita main oharacteristics. What Mr. Starbnck does not 
lealiie is the fact that It ts not health; normal life that one studies 
in sudden religious convenioDs, but the phenomena of refi*^ ittr 
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thia earth, and that this may be remedied b; a proper 
and Bpiritoal union in the tetreBtrial sphere. The in* 
terpretation was received with favoiir, and even with 
enthmiaBm. The man who saw the vision set the ex- 
ample by patting hia legitimate wife aside and taking 
to his boflom the comely wife of <me of his brethren. 
Others qoicklj followed the example. . . . The onion 
was popularly deaignated among them aa apiritnal wed* 
lock. . . . Old ties were ffrea up. The kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. Old rules were no longer binding, 
and old obligations were set aside. Uen and women, 
regardless of nuuital ties, selected their celestial com- 
paoioQB. 

" At first SDch onions were to be of purely spiritoal 
character, but, of conrse, in the end became sexoal. . , , 
Before long the spiritnal noion was found to be incom- 
plete, and it aaanmed the ordinary character of that 
which exists between man uid woman who live to- 
gether in close intimacy. Ken who lived with the 
wives of others, and women who lived with the bos- 
bands of others, produced a strange confiuion. . . . 
Children were abandoned by their natural protectors. 

*' It resulted in evil still worse. Men and women 
discovered that they had made mistakea in their spiritaa] 
nnions, and, after having lived for a certain period to- 
gether, they separated to make new selections. It soon 
came to pass that they made new selections in com- 
paratively short periods of time, and the doctrine of 
spiritoal affinity tbos inevitably merged into groas 
licentioosnesB. 

" If the facts were not before ns, some of the anions 
would appear incredible. These were what the French 
would call mariagea d troia. The lawfol husband and 
the spiritual one lived under the same roof, in some 
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caaes with tlie same wife, who denied all coDJngsl rights 
to the husband in law, and accorded them ireelj to the 
hmbond in s^Hrit ; and there are remarkable instances 
furnished of the hnsbondB anbmittiiig to soch b state of 
things as being in accordance with the divine wilL And 
ench examples of degradation, according to the annals of 
the time, do not appear to have been rare. 

" Soch were some of the results which the reriTBl 
of 1882 left behind in the ' bomt districL' . . , Sach 
was the rerival in its moral aspecL It bad still a ]Ays- 
icat and mental side, which was worse to contemplfde, 
in the nnmber of deluded people who were placed in 
the hospitals and insane asjloms.'* 

About tiie year 1840 ^e so-called " Hiller mania " 
broke ont* "This delooon ori^nated in the read- 
ings, reflections, and dreams of one William Hiller, of 
the State of New York, who came to know abont the 
year 1840 at what time * the Lord was to appear in the 
heavens' and the end of all things to oome. He soon 
f oand adherents — as will the author of anj ' hnmbng,' 
howerer palpable — who with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause set themselves to proselyting. They went abroad 
preaching their doctrine to all who would bear, and 
publishing their views to the world through periodicals 
and newspapers. ... At the outset they pitched not 
only upon the year, bnt the day and hour on which the 
' S<ni of Han should oome with power and great glory.' 
A doctrine like this, solemn and momentous beymd 
expression, spread abroad with all the rapidity that 
novel^ could lend to it ; the zeal of its adherents . . . 
soon collected around its standard throngs of men and 
women who hugged the delusion as the aunouncemrat 

• BMioind, McdUI HaUdiM, SngUah tnuuUUon. 
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of great eventB, and the ni]^rt of nptnres and glori- 
oda ecstanea. 

" The beggarly amount of intellect with which ita de- 
luded foUowen were poeaesBed soon yielded to the farce 
of religions excitement, and long before 'the time 
drew near when they were to be received ap ' they f or- 
aook their reepectiTe callings, closed their shops and 
stores, left their families to soffer, or abandoned them 
to the cold charitiea of the world, attending meetings 
for prayers and exhortations, ' rendering night hideous 
by their screams' and by ceaaeless prayers sod watch- 
ing!, intending to open in 'the great day of the 
Lord.' 

" 'Die excitement of which the above brief presen- 
tation famishes by no means an exaggerated description, 
soon b^^ to produce its effects upon both the bodies 
and minds of these wretched beings. A pale and hag- 
gard countenance, indicative at once of ph^cal exhana- 
tion and great mental solidtade, stnnge and erroneous 
views in reference to their worldly relations and a&in, 
together with their condnct, which showed that the con- 
trolling power tef reason vsu aTaaUaioed up in the great 
maelttrom of MiUeritm — all indicated the shock which 
had been produced by the terrors of this fearful delu- 
aion. As the time for the great denouement approached 
meetings increased, their prayers were heard i»x and 
wide around ; converts were multiplied ; baptisms were 
celebrated, not by sprinkling, but by iromermons which 
lasted sometimes longer than life. The gift of tongues 
was vouchsafed, aaoension robes of snowy whiteness 
were made ready, proper^ was freely given away, and 
on the morning of ' the great day,' with hearts pre- 
pared, and decked in robes of peerless white, they went 
forth to meet the ' brid^;room.' Some, not content to 
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meet him apoa earth, actnally ascended trees in order 
first to greet bis approach. 

"The day first announced pssaed off quietly. . . . 
Great was the disappointment of the followers of the 
doctrine of Miller. Their time for weeks and months 
had been lost, their businesB broken up, and their prop- 
erty gone. Yet, to ^ulnt, as it were, still more forci- 
blj the strength of religions fanaticism (religions sag* 
gestion) operating upon (weak) minds, they still cinng 
to their delusion, again ' searched the Scriptures,' and 
happily found that they had been in error. It was on 
a certain day and hour of the Jewish year 1844 on 
which their calenlatiou should have been based, io- 
Btead of the corresponding year of our calendar. The 
joyful news was spread abroad thronghont the realms 
of MiUerism, and the zeal and fervour of tixe followers 
rose higher ibaa before. 

" Meanwhile inBtdtations for the insane were daily 
furnishing new proofs of the mental ravages MiUerism 
was producing throughout the conntiy. Miller maniacs 
were almost daily brought to the doors of the insane 
asylums. Worn out and exhaosted by ceaseless reli- 
^ous orgies, many broke down completely and be- 
came hopelessly insane. Some were already in heaven, 
clothed with the new bodies provided for the saints ; 
othen, like spectres, were hastening to convert to the 
same faith their fellow- victims to disease ; while a third 
class refnaed to eat, having no further need of other 
than * angels' food.' Bo strictiy did many of the be- 
lievers adhere to the cherished passages of the sacred 
Scriptures that they declined to go abroad to respond 
to the calls of Nature, because, forsooth, we were oom- 
maaded *to become as litde children,* and hence soiled 
thdr onderdresses. None slept, or slept but little ; all 
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were waiting, waiting in obedience to a dirine com- 
mand. . . . Sleep, in fact, was far from their eyes in con- 
sequence of the long-continned watchf Dbiees which had 
been imposed. Thej had paaaed the point of sleep ; 
some of them eren paaeed the rallying point of ex- 
hausted nature, and sank to rise no more. Scores of 
the rictinu to this modem delusion (epidemic) were 
known by all to be the tenants of madhooses, and it 
was promulgated far and wide by the most respectful 
authorities that this was a Intimate resnlt of their mis- 
guided views and acts, yet it fell unheeded upon the 
ears of those for whom in kindness it was decogned. 

Meanwhile the period approached when the correct- 
ness of their last reckoning was to be verified. ... If 
possible, a more firm oonviction of the truth of Miller- 
ism existed in the minds of its followers geoenlly than 
before; converts to it had increased, and all the ele- 
ments of prodif^ooB and extended commotion were con- 
centrating preparatory to this event The scenes which 
were enacted in view of the fulfillment of this second 
interpretation greatly exceeded the first. like the flrst, 
it proved to be a baseless fabric of a vision. . . . The epi- 
demic, however, did not abate. The Cry of November 
22, 1S44, announced the fact that ' our brethren and 
msters are not only strong, but much stronger than ever. 
Our brethren are all standing fast, expecting the Lord 
every day.' " 

Well may President Jordan, of Stanford University, 
exclaim : *' Whisky, cocaine, uid alcohol bring tempo- 
rary insanity, and so does a revival of religion — one of 
those religious revivals in which men lose their reason 
and self-control. This is simply a form of drunkenness 
no more worthy of respect than the dmnkenneas that lies 
in the gutter." Prof. Jordan was attacked on all sides 
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by the Bmall try of the pnlpits. Bot Prof. Jordan 
was, in fact, too mild in his ezpreaBioa. Beligioua re- 
rivalisni is a Bodal bane, it ie far more dangeroua to the 
life of Bociety than dronkenneBs. As a BOt, man &118 
below the bmte ; as a revivaliat, he sinka lower than 
theaot 

In 1857-58 a great indaBtrial panic occurred in this 
ooontry. BosiDesB was pressed to ite atmost limits. 
The greed of gain became a veritable mania. Com- 
merdal centres, dties, towns Itage and small, and even 
Tillages were possessed by the demon of financial spec- 
ulation. Speculation rose to a fever heat ; the wildest 
projects were readily nndertaken by the credolona bosi- 
ness poblic. Finally the crash came. Social suggee- 
tion began to work the other way, and the stream of 
bosinees life tamed in the opposite direction. Every 
one ran for his Ufe, not so mnch because be perceived 
danger, bnt simply because be saw his neighbours ron- 
ning — a stampede, a panic, ensned. 

Iq this morbid condition of the body politic the 
toxic germs of religions mania, the poisonous microbes 
of the revival pest, once more found a favourable soiL 
A fierce religious epidemic set on* and spread far and 
wide. The religions jonmals of the country gloried 
in it " Such a time as the present," writes trinm- 
phantly one of them,* " was never known since the days 
of the apostles for revivals. Eevivals now cover our 
/ very land, sweeping all l)efoTe them. . . . Meetings are 
held for prayer, for exhortation, with the deepest inter- 
est and the most astonishing results. Not only are 
they held in the church and from house to honse, bnt 



■ H. C. Piah, Handbwdc of fierinlo. For tlia nw of Wintuis 
ofSonk. 
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in the great marts of trade and centres of business. In 
Kew York there is a most astonishing inteiieet in all 
the oharches, seeming as if that great and popnloiu 
and depraved city was enveloped in one conflagration 
of divine influence. . . . Prayer and conference meet- 
ings are held in retired rooms connected with large 
commercial hoDaes, and with the best effects (I). The 
large cities and towns generally from Maine to Cali- 
fornia are sharing in this great and glorious work." 

A Boston jonmalist caught a glimpse of the true 
nature of this reli^ons revival. " For the last three 
months," he writes, " a revival of religion has spread 
like em epidemic over a wide extent of the country. 
Prayer meetings noon and night ; prayer meetings in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago; prayer 
meetings in Biehmond, Charleston, Mobile, New Or- 
leans ; prayer meetings in town, village, hamlet. North 
and South, crowded with expectant listeners and ac- 
companied with a copious outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit. The whole thing is entotionat contagion with- 
out principle." 

This religious revival then spread to Ireland, where 
it raged with as great a fury as in ita native place, the 
United States, the country of the revival plague. 

" I am unwilling to give the details," writes Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies,* " of the kinds of affection which 
have prevailed. They are painful, and in many cases, 
to spwk frankly, simph/ disgusUng. The attacks have 
so far the character of an epidemic that they have had 
a singular resemblance to one another. The prevailing 
symptoms have been a state of perfect physical help- 
leesneea beneath an overwhelming sense of guilt and 

•• HumilUn, ToL i. Much, ISCa 
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danger; . . . eaddeo prostrations, Bbrieks and cries, 
cataleptic rijpditj, oppression at the heart and stomach, 
in some cases temporary blindness, deafness, and numb- 
American society oscillates between acnte finanrial 
mtaaa and attacks of religions insanity. No sooner ia 
the business fever over than the ddirium, acuium 
of religions mania seta in. Society is thrown from 
Scylla into Charybdis. From the heif^ts of finan- 
cial specDlati<m it sinks into the abyss of reTival- 
isoL Amerio(Ki society teetna to mffer from eirevlar 
mtaniiy. 

The friends of reTivalism are not unaware of this 
fact. Thos Rer. H. C. Fish, who made a text-book of 
rerivalism, naively tells ns : " It is an interesting foct 
that they [revivals] frequently suooeed some great 
[pnblic] calamity, a prevailing epidemic, or finanrial 
embarrasBment" Uu germs of rdiffious insanity re- 
quire for their development a diseased and eoAattsted 
hodypoliUc. 

Women in general, and American women in par- 
ticular, are highly snggeetible.* The woman's cmsade 

* I take liere the opportunity to mention the intereeting tut of 
nfifalism among the American Jewish women. The rsTiTml of an- 
dent Jewish cnstoms uid the separation from the Gentile world ard^ 
among the aims of this religioiu manih " Those who take part in 
this reTinl," a well-known rabbi informs ma, " consider themMlTea 
snperior to other women." This sense of niperiorit; of those who 
wen *■ saved " is a well-marked symptom of the reTtval plagne. 
The germs of this epidemic seem to be reiy active. AlUumgb they 
started their oareer In Chicago, at the World's Fair, in the year at 
our Lord 1898, they hatre Invaded nsarlj every otty of the United 
States. Rich Jewish ladles form the main body of viotlma ; tJi^ 
are very SDsMptlble to this religtons diseaae, The interesting pe- 
culiarity of this Jewish revival plague it that it attaoks only women 
and rabbis. 
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of 1S73 maj aerre as » good ilhutratioii.* The cnuade 
commenced in HillBboroogli, Ohio, on a Chrietaus 
moroing. After & lecture bj Dr. Dio Lewis on the 
Potency of Womui's Frajer in the Grc^hop, the 
responee wu general. A meeting for prajer and 
organization was held, the women, led hj a distin- 
goished Methodist hidy, the heroine of the mob, 
marched forth on their first visit to dmg stores, hotels, 
and saloons. The cnuade mania, like a true epidemic, 
spread rapidlj into adjacent towns, the woniga visiting 
Bttloons, preaching, singing, and praying. La^es of all 
denominations joined the cnuade. Neither threats nor 
harsh treatment nor rongh weather could check the 
fervent religions zeal of the female mohe. In many 
places the ladies snfiered severe privations ; they were 
oftentimes kept standing in the cold and nin ; they 
were often offended and ill treated ; hat of no avut— 
the cmsade epidemic kept on raging with onabated 
fnry. The chorches were crowded day and night, 
like all things taken np by women, the enthnsiasm of 
this crusade did not last long; it soon died oat Social 
■nggestibility is too strong in wonuoi to permit her to 
remain long under the inflaence of suggestions that are 
out of the way of commonplace life. Woman can not 
leave long the routine of her life, the beaten track of 
mediocrity ; she can rarely rise above the trite ; she is a 
Fbilistine by nature. 

Such were, in the mun, some of the religious epi- 
demics that befell American society for the brief space 
of its existence. Who can enamerate all the com- 
mercial "revivals," the "bouness bubbles," and the 
economical panics closely following in their wake ( 

* CydoiNedia of Melhodiim, Biaiiop M attbaw Simpson. 
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Who can tell of all the ciuos and manias — auch, for 
instance, as the football mania, the baseball mania, th^ 
prize-fight insaoi^, the Trilbj craze, the bicycle frenzy, 
the new-woman peat — that have token poaBeesion of 
the American social self} Who can coDut all Oie in- 
dustrial, political, and lynching mobs in which tbespirit 
of American society baa manifested itself I Their name 
is leg^n, for they are innumerable, conutleaa.* 

Sad and melancboly are the mental aberrations of 
the social mind, bat very painf nl is it to find that they 
flow from the inmost son! of society. Socuty hy ita 
very naiure tends to run riot in mob« and epidemiea. 
For lie ffregarioue, tAe subperaonal, uneriUeal social 
adf, the mob edf, and the twfgeatiile avieonteioua se^ 
areidenlioaL 

' While this work was in progren a grcat toonomioo-poUtioal 
epidemic, the eo-oelled ailver monment, vu nging over the ooun- 
trf. The work was hudlj completed when the excitement of tb« 
■ilrer menie subsided, but only to gire piece to e diffoTent fonn of 
social malady, the qieculattre "gold-mining mania," the Klondike 
plegue. 
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To find out th« percentage of pure tnggntioa cases 
we lue what maj be called the method of subtraction by 
dittri^tion. Let n factors with a chance element ia 
proportioD to their number give m resolts ; and let the 
different factors oontribnte aneqaally to the aam total — 
some giving more reenlts and some leas, and others, ex- 
cept for the cliance element, baring almost no effect to 
bring ont an; results of their own. Some of the factors 
being effectire and others ineffective, it is now required 
to find bow mncb is due to each factor and how much to 
choDoe. To solve this problem we diatribnte equally the 
ohanoe element among the different factors, and then 
separate the results of the factors into sets of equations, 
each factor having its equation with the corresponding 
ohanoe element The equations, of course, have to be 
found b; experimentation. Adding then the results of 
the effective factors, and subtracting the sam from the 
sum total fR, we have the aam of results given by Uie in- 
effective factors — that is, we have pure chance results. 
If now we divide that last sum by the cumber of the in- 
effective factors, we get the chance element of each factor. 
OnoB the chance element is fonnd, we subtract it from 
tb9 T?aRlts gives by mcll one of th« effective factors. 
8M 
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Sappom we havA fonr factors. A, B, C, D, of whiob A 
and D are effeotive, B and C are ineffective. Suppose 
the; all, with the total chance element included, give a 
anm total of m reanlte ; and that factor A with ita chance 
element gLve a reeuItB, and factor D with its chance ele- 
ment give d results. Let P repreeent the total chance 
element, then P moat be distribnted equally among the 

p 
factors, each factor having a chance element of 7. Let 

X represent the oases or resoltB due to the factor A alone, 
and y to D alone, we have then the following equations 
for factor A and &ctor D : 



Factors B and will simply have each - resoltB. 

p 

Let ■j=p- We may now arrange the faotora as fol- 
lows: 

A ....p + x = a 
S....P 

P 

D....p + 9 = d. 
Since the sum total of experiments is m, ire hare, on 
adding all the factors, the following formula: 

iP + ^) + {p + y) + ^P = '»' [1] 
But ip + y) =rf [3] 

(p + x) =a [3] 

Subtracting the sum of eqoations [2] and [3] from 
equation [1], we get the value of the particular chance 
element, p. Solving now the equations [2] and [3], we 
find the valuee of x and y. 

1. Abnormal Position. 
Let P represent the number of cases due to chance ; 
y, the cases due to immediate suggestibility; x, the cases 
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due to mediate raggestibility ; «, the total Dnmber of ex- 
perimenta ; then, P + y + x = t. Now, P mnflt be eqnsll; 
dUtribnted among the squares, and as there are six of 

p p 

them, each eqaare has -s chance cases. Let ^ = ^t then we 

have: 

7P+V 

D . D l3 ^ a □ 
p ' s p+tr P 

This gives the tollowing formnis : 
(1) 8p+{p + p) + [Zp + x) = 8,whioh =620 

(3) Now, {p + p)waa foand to =346 

(S) And(3^ + x) =130 

Subtracting {%) and (3) from (1), we have 3p = 116 
and p = 48-33, y = 296-67, x = 33-34. 

Ont of 620, 296-67 are cases of immediate snggesti- 
bility, which gives a percentage of 47*86. 

This percentage or ratio of immediate snggeatibility I 
represent by percentage y. 

Ont of 6S0, 33-34 are cues of mediate inggestibility, 
which gives 6-37 per cent 

This percentage or ratio of mediate snggeatibility I 
represent by percentage x. 
Hence, 

Percentage y = 47-86 per cent. 
Percentage x = 6-3? per cent 

S. Coloured Cover, 
Number of experiments, 400. 
Gases of immediate soggestion,* (^ + y) = ISO. 
Cases of mediate saggestion, {2p -\-z) = 98. 

* Bf " CUM of jmmcdwte or mtdikto ■iiggestioii " I mean ftll 
Um CMC* in wblcb the aqaut immediaUly or modkulj taggesttd 
«u t^Mtt, tbe oImdm casM not being as jet diminated, 
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FoMfUU. 

3j' + (j' + y) + (ai>+^) = 400 

, + y=190 
2p + x= 98 
Hance, 

Perc«ntage y = 38-16 per ceot 
Percentage x = 5-83 per cent. 



3. Strange Shtgtt. 
Namber of oxperimentB, 300. 
Oases of immediate auggestioD, 151. 
Cases of mediate euggeation, 83. 

FoaMVLA. 
9p + (p + s) + {Zp + x) = S()0 

P+s = m 

%p + x= 83 
Henoe, 

Percentage y = 43 per cent 
Percentage x^ 13 per cent. 



Jk. Colour verbally Buggetted. 
Nnmber of experimeDts, 300. 
Cases of immediate snggestion, ISO. 
Gases of mediate aoggestion, 80. 

FoUIULjt. 

3i' + (p + y) + (ai' + a:) = 300 
j) + y=120 
^p + x= 80 
Hence, 

Percentage y — 36-89 jier cent 
Percentage * s= 4-44 per oent 
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B. Place verbally Suggetttd. 
Number of fixperimentB, 400. 
Oasea of immediate snggestioD, 131. 
Cuea of mediate soggestioD, 109. 

F0U101.A. 
3j'+(i' + y) + (8i' + «) = 400 
P + g=m 
2j) + * = 109 
Hence, 

Percentage y = 19-41 per cent 
Percentage x = '68 per oent 

6. Environment. 
Number of experiments, 300. 
CoBefl of immediate snggeetioo, 115. 
Cases of mediate suggeation, 114 

POUIULA. 

3i'+(/'+y) + (3i»+^) = 3oo 

i» + y=116 
2^ + 1 = 114 
Henoe, 

Percentage y ~ 30-44 per cent 
Percentage x = 33-23 per cent 

Total number of experiments, 3^30. 
Cases of immediate Bnggestion, 1,063. 
Cases of mediate suggestion, 614. 

8j' + (;' + y) + (ap + ar) = 2,320 

P + y = 1,052 
3i> + a;= 614 



Henoe, 



Percentage y = 36-91 per cent 
Percentage i = 6-41 per cent 
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THE P3TCH0U)QT OP SUGOBSTION. 



The reanltg of cmr inTfistigfttion enable us to formn- 
Ute ia the syvtbolical Unpiage of mathenutica the rela- 
tion of Dorinal and abnormal snggeatibility. (The reader 
is asked to regard the formuln as mere mathematloal 
illoBtrations of relatione of paychic phenomena.) 

We know that abnormal auggeatibilit; Tariea as direct 
anggestion and inTeraely aa indirect Buggeetion, whereu 
normal su^eatibility variee as indirect Huggestion and 
ioTersely as direct soggestion. Now, indicating abnormal 
snggestibility by S, normal saggestibilitj by Bi, direct 
suggestion by d, and indirect saggestion by i, we may 
express the laws of eaggestibility in the following way: 



The relation of normal to abnonnal anggestibility ii 
expressed by the following formula ; 

If now we make i eqnal to 1, we hare : 
S,:S = l:d' 

That is, as we retreat from the normal state and ad- 
vance into that of abnormal Buggestibility, the efficacy or 
the force of direct Buggestion increasee as the square of 
its magnitude. In other words, the efficacy or force of 
direct soggestiou increasee faster than the magnitude 
of advance into the state of abnormal suggeaUbility. 

* SqoIi a proportloD ia posiiUe, faecanss S and Si diifw but in 
the amount of ditaggngat'um. 
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And, vice verta, the force of direct Bnggeetion diminishes 
faater than the adraoce into the normal state. 

Furthermore, onc« the abnormal state is iuduoed, it 
becomes deeper as we increase and multiply the force of 
direct anggeation. 

Inverting the proportion and putting d eqaal to 1, we 
have: 

8 : S, = 1 : r. 

That is, as we pass the borderland of the ahaormal and 
advance into the normal state, the efSoucy or force of 
indirect suggestion increases as the square of its magni- 
tude. In other words, the efflcac; of the indirect sugges- 
tion increases faster than the advance into the normal 
state. And, vie* versa, the force of indirect laggestioa 
decreases faater with the reverse procesvoD. 



Making a table, we have : 



FiBBT Gionp. 

Expcri- Q«i]tral duno- 

menti. tor gumted. Chuioe. Swondaiy ilghL 
First aeries, 100 €8 60 18 per cent 

Second series, 100 72 60 22 " 

Sbcoso) Qaoup. 

Experi- Otnenlobano- 

mmU tttpumed. Chuioa. Steooitrj ligbt 
First series, 100 70 50 30 per cent 

Second series. 100 76 50 26 » 
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Bxpwi- 0«neisl charao- 

nwoU. ter yuBB w d. Cbanoe. Stoaadaij ngbV 
Total, MO 286 50 31'fi per cent 

(71-5 p. c.) 



D. 

To eliminate the chance element and to find the per- 
centsge of correct gnesaes, both general and parttcolar, 
dae to secondary aigfat, let y be the correct general 
guesses dne to secondary sight, and p the correct gen- 
eral chance gneeses ; let, again, x represent the correct 
particular gneeses dae to seoondary sight, and p Uie par- 
ticular chance gneeses. We hare the following formula: 

iP + y) + {p, + x) = mi [1] 

(ft + 1) =47 [S] 
(i> + y) (U« all the correct general guesses as mere 
general, while {p, + x) are all the correct particular 
gneeses regarded from the standpoint of their generality. 
For, as I pointed out in the text, ever; particolar gneea 
is also a general one {p, + x) ; again, in tjie second equa- 
tion are the correct particular gnesaei as particolar. 
Subtracting equation [2] from [1], we have, 

(? + ») = 21-2 [3] 
These are all the correct general gnesses taken apart from 
ipt + x) the general-particular guesses. Now, in equa- 
tion [3], ^ is 60 per cent, because each gueas has only 
one alternative, letter or figure ; in other wordl^ P = Si 
hence, y ss 10-6. 

Since there ore only ten characters to guess in each 
particnlar case, therefore in a hundred cases the chanoe 
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«lemoQt in equfttioD [3] ib ten, m pi = 10 and z = 37 ; 
and nncd y = 10-6, therefore y + x, or the general 
gneaees taken in their totally, = 4?-6. 
Making a table, we hare : 

Cltus B. 

Expoi- GenenJ Partionlu SMwndHj light, 
mmU. cluraotar. obinoter. poenJ obanotar. 

400 273 186 17-6 per oent 

{Mitionlar ebanoter. 

100 68-2 47 37-0 per cent. 

FOKMULA. 

(j'+y) + (i'i + *) = «8'2 

/>. + ar = 47 
p + y = 21-a i>i = 10 

P = y «, = 87 

y = 10-6 y + « =47-8 

Hon.— In ftll taj mbaaqaent c&leiil»tloni on MCODdiry alg^t 
f and y itaiid for men geaeral ouaa, vhUe pi uid i; stand for the 
ctMi of particaUr piMtm, and alio for tlw oUai iriikh it both 
particular and genenJ. 



[«kingatabIe,wehaTe: 




Clou a 




Bipni- 0«n«al Partlcniar 
400 266 92 


Seonndan right, 
fNiwal oharaoUr. 
40-6 per cent 


100 83-7 28 


20-2 per cent 
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(i'. + S) + (^+!=)-«3-7 

p+^ = 40-7 p,= a-8 

P = y y + a; = 40-6 

y = 20-3 

Here^, = 2-8 because of the number of charactera to 
chooee from, there being twenty-six letters and nine digits 
(zero was excluded). 



p. 

IfoUng tables, we hare : 

CUui D. 

Ptsar Okoup. 

Bxperi- Q«n«nl Putioulu SeoondMraight, 
ments. chAncl«r. chamcUr. general dunctn. 
300 130 49 41-9 per cent 

pMtiauUr ohancttf. 
100 65 24-6 21*7 per cent. 



(i'+»)+(J'.+I) 


= 66 




}>.+» 


= 24-5 






P' = 


= 8'S 


;i + y = 40-S 




= ai-7 


P = S 


« + J = 


= 41-9 


s-m-i 
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Sbcomd Qboup, 



Eiperi- 

200 



Stcondu? •Ighl, 
g«nenl cbknicUr. 

54 45-7 per cent 

particular cbMmcter. 

37 H'i per cent 



FOUCDI^. 

(/'+y) + (p.+*) = 7o 

pt^ 2-8 
^ + y = 43 z = 24-2 

P = y !r + y=:46-7 

y = 21-5 

TOTIL, 



Rxperi- 
400 



43 -S per cent 

[Mrticnkr obwaclw 

22-fl per cent 







Pnwr Qwar. 




mnitt. 
200 


GtiMml 

eUixoter. 

140 


P»rtioulw 

cluirscter. 

US 


SMiotidmrTdght. 
42 per cent 


100 


70 


34 


IMrticuUr duncUr. 
24 per cent 


M 
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FOBKCU. 

lP + !) + (P, + ') = ■!<> 
;., + . = 34 

p, = 10 
p + y = 3e x = U 

P = y y + i = 42 

y = 18 

Sbooxd Qkoup. 



161 71 «-6 per cent 

76-5 35-6 25-6 per cent 

FOUIDLI. 

;), + « = 35-6 

^ + y = 40 ^ = 10 

J> s y z = 25-6 

yaeSO y + Zsi6-6 



TOTAU 



Seoondmi7 dght. 
geneml ohuMUr. 
43-? per cent 

putiOQlkr cbaoMh 
24-7 per oent 
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If w« dangnata tha probability of each &gan being 
taken bj ohanoe \tj p, immediate inggeatioa by x, locality 
auggeation by y, number inggeBtion by *, we hftve : 

vp* ») 

2 6 i 7 16 3 8 

(> + ») — - — - — ■ 

(«» + •> 

Zp+j/= 208 
2p + x= 179 
p + x= 394 

Solring theae aqnationa and aliminAtiog^, we hare: 

Percentage x = 3S'l per cent. 
« y= 6-2 « 

« »= 3-3 " 

Expari- Immcdlkto LookUtj Nmober 

menu. fuggtrtion. luggcitlin. ngpstlon. 

1000 394 206 179 

32-1 per cent 6'2 per cent S-3 per cent 

PoKltULA. 

(3y + y) + (8 J" + ') + (p + ») + 3;" = 1000 

Percentage ar = ^^^ = 321 per cent p + x= 394 

Percentage y = il= 63 « ip + y= 208 
_ 33 _ 

"1000" 

y=i73 S;»= 219 
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If wc designate the nnmber of the crowd by m, Uw 
energy of the ti«*o b; a, the energy amkened by the hero 
io each indiridiul by „, and the energy awakened bj 
each indiridnal in hia fellow by -7, the total energy 
awakened by the hero is -^, the total energy awakened 
by each indiTidaal U -j-* the total energy of the mob U 



Defliguating the total mob-eoergj by E, we bAve : 

Ij6t E, represent the energy of another mob, whose ini- 
initial energy is also *, but the number of individnala U 
different, say m„ then the relation of the two mob-energiea 
will be: 

Patting fft) = fl m, we have : 

( Ty^ - 1 may be reguded aa the coefficient of mob* 

energy. If the mob-energy of 100 indlTidnals be takea 
as a nnit, then the mob-energy of 200, or of twioe w many 
indiTidaals, will be about four times as great In a mob 
of 200, n = 2 and m = 100, sobstitDting these nnmnioal 
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TftlnM in the formnla of the mob-ooefficiect, we hive 

404 

Yqq, which gives a quotient of abont fottr onits. A mob 

of 300 girei abont nine times as mnch energ;, or nine 
nnits. A mob of 400 gires about sixteen nnits. In short, 
we may say that while the nnmbers of the mob grow in 
an arithmetical progreagion, the energy of the mob grows 
(approximately) in a geometrical progression.* 

The growtii of mob-energy may be graphically repre- 
sented by a oorro. 





/ 


1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


—^ 


- «r_J.J.lillJ..i 



Thei hoiuontal line X X, represents the nnmber of 
iodiTidoals in the mob from 100 to 1,000 ; the peipendion- 
lars represent the ratos of mob-energy; and the onrve 
A B is the onrre of mob-energy. 

* The reader must regard the formula as but an iUnrtration of 
the propodtioa that the mob-«iiergy grom faitar than tha ntm of 
indiridasls. 
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SOENCE, REUdON, EDUCATION. 

Adolescence : its Psychology and Its Relations 
to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion, and Education. 
By G. Stanlet Hall, Fh.D., LL.D. Two toIs., royal 

8ro, gilt top. Cloth, 97.5a net 

Tliii work it the remit of many yean of itnil; ud teai^ung. It ii 
tb« fint attempt in any lanfUi^c to brin^ together all the beat that hat 
been aicertained about the critical penod of life which b^ini with 
pabeity in the eailjr teem and endi with maturity in the middle twentiet, 
and it it made by the one man whoie experience and ability pre-emi- 
nently qnidify him for such a taik. The work indudet a niminaiy of 
the author*! condniioni after twenty-G*e yean of teaching and ihidy 
npon tome of the moit important tfaemet in Philosophy, Ftycfaol^y, 
Religion, and Edncalion, 

The natun of the adoleicent period ii the beat enlde to education 
fiom the ni^>eT nadet of the grammar tdiool thioopb the higfa ichool 
and collie. Taroughoot, the ttatement of tcientific facta it followed 
■ydematinlly by a contideration of their application to edncation, p*- 
Bology, and other jdiaaei of life. 

Jgrenile diieatei and crime hare each tpecial chaptert. The changei 
«f eadi teote during thia period are taken np. The study of normal 
pajidiie life it introdnccd b* a chapter detcribing both typical and cicep- 
titmal adoleicenu, drawn from bit^rapliy, Utentare, livei of the taints, 
and other tonicea. 

The practical applications of some of the condationt of the tcientific 



s in American collect, with a iketdi of an ideal edncation fin' 

Another diapter treat* with tome detail and criticism the Tarioai 
kinds and types of <Rganiiati<m for adolescents from playi and games to 
the Y. M> C. A., Epworth League, and other aisodationa densed for 
the young. 

Tha problem of the High School, Its chief topics and mcthodi, ia 
contidered from the tlandpomt of adolescence, and some rery important 
modificationt are urged. It doaei with the general coniideration of the 
relation* of a higher to a lower dTiliiation from this standpoint 

D. APPLBTON AND COMPANY, NEW YOKr, 
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A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Genius and Degeneration. 

By Dr. William Hirsch. With a Preface by 
Prof. Dr. E. Mendel. Translated from the second 
edition of the German work. Large 8vo, unifono 
with Nordau's " Degeneration." Cloth, $3.So-. 

Dr. Hinch's acute aod suggestive study of modem 
tendencies wu begun before " Degeneration " was publbhed, 
with the purpoce of presenting entirely opposite deductiras 
and conclusions. The appearance of Dr. Nordaa's famous 
book, with its criticismB upon Dr. Hinch's position, enabled 
the latter to extend the scope of his work, which becomes a 
scientific answer to Dr. Nordau, although this was not its 
tpeci&c purpose originally. Dr. Nordau has startled the 
reading world by his cry of " Degeneration "; Dr. Hinch 
opposes his conclusions by demonitratbg the difference 
between " Genius " and " Degeneration," and analyzing the 
social, literary, and artistic manifestations of the day dis- 
passionately and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. 

" The Gitt lotelligeat, nticaaal, and ideatific itndy of ■ grtmt nbiect 
... In the devdopment of hit ■rEumcDt Dr. Hindi fi«qnentl]r fio^ it 
necoun to attmck the pontiooi usamed by Nordmn md Lombnao^ his 
two le»(ung ad*enules. . . . Only aim and lofacr rcMon endure. Dr. 
Hirach ponctiei that cklnuiew and Mbrietj. Hii woik will God a per- 
manent place among the anlhoritiei of udcnce." — A'/w Vark Heratm, 

" Dr. Hindi'* leMarchei are intended to bring the reader to the 

j_.!__ .1... ,_. 1 _....._. _ , _ ij j^ mttadied to the word 

Dmm<m traiti, ther ue not 

itieofeenin*i they arc wch m arc poweitcH by oQier men. 

i by all men. ... Dr. Hindi bdierci that yoM of the 



great men, both of art and icience, were mimmderilood by their a 
potuics, and were only sppreciated after they were dead. 

—Mitt J. L. GiUtr in lit Stmdax WgrU. 
" ' Cenini and Degeneration ' oogfat to be read by e 



' * Cenini and Degeneration ' oogfat to be read by ereiy man and 
ta who pcof eaaei to keep in londi with modem tho^iht. It is deqily 
sting ud K) fnll of inloimation that by inteUcctul raaden it will 
b« tciied vpoB with avidity." — BmffaU CommtrtM. 

D. APPLBTON AND COHPAKY, NEW YORK. 
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